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A Golden Harvest 






Tue actual experiences of thousands of 
policyholders, and the tributes paid to the 
Institution of Life Insurance by the Press 
during the past few years have tremendously 
















increased public appreciation of our business. 


Every field worker should recognize this 
fact and by diligent endeavor convert that 
appreciation into a Golden Harvest of Business. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





Over Five Hundred Million Dollars Has Been Paid To 
Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries By The 
_ Massachusetts Mutual Since Its Organization In 1851. 
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Prudential Policies 


Meet 


Every Life Insurance Need 


LOW NET COST 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 
J. & H. Ordinary Agency 
67 Wall Street, New York 


JOHN A. McNULTY, Mgr. 
Times Square Ordinary Agency 
1440 Broadway, New York 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 
Gen. Agts. 
Knickerbocker Ordinary Agency 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


MANHATTAN 


BENJAMIN LEIWANT, Sup’t 
853 Broadway 


ALFRED J. LANGENSTEIN, Sup’t 
1841 Broadway 


HENRY SALOMON, Sup’t 
136 E. 57th Street 


HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 


ROBERT M. GOLD, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 


THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
225-241 West 34th Street 


HYMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
217 West 125th Street 


J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup’t 
4947 Broadway 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup’t 
East 125th St. and Park Ave. 


DAVID J. KING, Sup’t 
2865 Broadway 


UBALDO LOMBARDI, Sup’t 
225 Lafayette Street. 


ABRAHAM VITRIOL, Sup’t 
1042 St. Nicholas Ave. 


RICHMOND 


WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
Beach St. & Union Place, Stapleton 


NGTH OF 
BRALTAR 


ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, Manager 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency 
Chrysler Building 
New York 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
90 John St., New York 


BRONX 


CHARLES A. EGENOLF, Sup’t 
349 East 149th Street 
ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
1045 Southern Boulevard 
AUGUST G. KOLB, Sup’t 
2538 Bainbridge Avenue 
D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
478 East Tremont Avenue 
HARRY I. MYERS, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
1910 Arthur Avenue 
WILLIAM F. MILLETT, Sup’t 
80 West Kingsbridge Rd. 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
Allerton & Olinville Aves. 
(Will remove to 741 East 233d Street) 
ABRAHAM LIEBERMAN, Sup’t 
215 East 149th Street 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
136-21 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing 
WALTER WEIS, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
MALCOLM MAHLER, Sup’t 
41-15 Academy St., Long Island City 
JOHN H. NEABOR, Sup’t 
6807 Grand Avenue, Maspeth 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
215-32 Jamaica Ave., Queens Village 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th Street and Liberty Avenue 
Richmond Hill 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
PETER LARKIN, Sup’t 
57-16 Woodside Ave., Woodside 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
President 


P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 
New York Ordinary Agency 
217 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE, Manager 
Brooklyn Ordinary Agency 
16 Court St., Brooklyn 


DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 
Borough Hall Ordinary Agency 
185 Montague St., Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 
JACOB PANOFF, Sup’t 
130 Clinton Street 
FRANCIS J. ENGEL, Sup’t 
742-746 Manhattan Ave. 
FRED W. NEWHOUSE, Sup’t 
60 Graham Ave. 
HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 
THOMAS F. TRAVERS, Sup’t 
555 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
931-933—Sutter Avenue 
ISIDORE SCHUMAN, Sup’t 
526—86th Street 
LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 

Cypress Avenue 
JACOB MOSCOW, Sup’t 
1 Hanson Place 
WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 
1401-1405 Kings Highway 
JOHN H. MORRIS, Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
816 Flatbush Avenue 
HARRY L. SCHLANGER, Sup’t 
Pitkin Ave. & Herzl St. 
WILLIAM M. HEALY, Sup’t 
Broadway, Corner Ellery Street 
DIDORE SHUSTER, Sup’t 
1860 Flatbush Ave. 
JAMES W. BRANIGAN, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 
EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 


re GSS Che Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HoME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 
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IS THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
about a child YOU know? 





Tis advertisement is the first of the series appear- 
ing in The Saturday Evening Post and The American 
Magazine. 


It begins a new and aggressive selling campaign backed 
by The Union Central, which will reach at least one 
out of every four families in New York. 


It carries a strong emotional appeal to parents—con- 
centrated on The Union Central Education Policy. 


In addition to this magazine advertising, a chain of 
powerful Columbia Stations, including WABC, will 














carry the same story to thousands of additional listen- 
ers in the New York territory. 


“Roses and Drums” is the intriguing title of the pro- 
gram. It is broadcast every Sunday evening from 
6:30 to 7:00 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


And that’s only part of the story! The Union Central 
has originated an entirely new method of presenting 
this plan that really clicks! 


If you’d like to know more about it, just drop in at 
one of the Knight branches listed below. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 


26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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CHICAGO 


HAS 


It! 


Sr See "ERVICE!” 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


General Agent 


THE:-PENN:-MUTUAL- LIFE: INSURANCE:-CO. 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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During This Reconstruction Period So Well That All 
Persons Connected With It Should Experience Pride 


The record which Life Insurance has made continuously 
since the World War—more especially in the past three 
years—must be and does inspire and give renewed confidence 
to every person engaged in the business. Furthermore. it 
should attract new people to join us in distributing more Life 
Insurance and added pfotection to individuals, homes and 
businesses of this country. 


This great Institution, publicly owned by millions of 
policyholders, privately run for their benefit under very fair 
laws for protecting both companies and policyholders of the 
nation, has been a veritable bulwark in time of need. There- 
fore, it is a duty imposed upon us all not only to increase the 
personal initiative of all people for their own individual 
saving and protection, but to guard those who have imposed 
their confidence in the Institution by doing our best to keep 
policies in force. 

Conservation 


Conservation of existing business as a perpetuation of our 
wonderful Institution is of greater importance to the policy- 
holders than the production of new business, although both 
are important. 

The Life Insurance man who sets himself up as an expert 
and who advises policyholders to give up their insurance 
because they have a loan against the policy is doing harm to 
the Insured as well as to the Institution. 


The proper advice, it seems to us, is to induce him to 
keep the policy and to reduce the loan until it is liquidated 
and to do that as soon as possible. In this way he will retain 
a satisfied policyholder and give him something upon which 
to build in increasing his future insurance. 

The longer an insured lives, the longer he keeps his in- 
surance in any good company, the cheaper will companies be 
able to serve him. 


Laws of the Federal Government and various states are 
constantly recognizing and encouraging individuals to plan 
for their own protection through the instrument of Life In- 
surance, so that individuals in their old age, their dependents 
in the event of death, or themselves in event of unemploy- 
ment, create their own funds for protection against these 
contingencies. Thus, the taxpayers will not be called upon 
to assume this burden as the individual himself in times of 
prosperity and plenty will be able to put aside his own 
reserves, drawing upon them as may be necessary, meeting 
essential needs without having to call upon friends or rela- 
tives or the public authorities. 


As states recognize that Life Insurance meets the test, ~ 


supplies the need to a growing degree, they are enacting laws 
which assure that this type of savings is protected. 


Future 


As the country grows, as prosperity returns again, so Life 
Insurance will be more intelligently and generally understood 
which will make the public turn to Life Companies with 
renewed vigor and confidence that their financial independ- 
ence may be better safeguarded. 


Representatives 


That being the situation, representatives of the companies 
with a keener sense of obligation than ever before, must be 
prepared to meet this increased confidence and greater de- 
mand of the insuring public; they must maintain the high 
integrity of the Institution; they must work to conserve exist- 
ing business; they must add to the insurance in force so that 
there will be that protection which will amply safeguard 
against life’s uncertainties and contingencies. 


We want this type of agent to represent us. 


57 William Street 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Wadsworth Building 


Life Insurance Has Stood The Test 


Telephones John 4- 3832-3-4-5-6-7-8 
3662-3663-3664 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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The SUN tises in the HAST 
BUT 
INTEREST in the National 


Association of Life Underwriters is rising in the 


WEST RIGHT NOW 


CLIFFORD L. MCMILLEN AND ASSOCIATES 
LOCATED in the “Heart of New York City”, near the 
“Busiest Corner in the World” take this means of broad- 
casting a message of Confidence and Good Cheer to Fellow 
Underwriters everywhere, and particularly to those in 


Convention Assembled at the 


— GOLDEN GATE 


Oh, yes—we almost forgot to mention—our Company is 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


and members of the Underwriting Fraternity are always welcome at 
our new Offices. 


11th Floor 347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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“Easy Picking” Days 
Past; Training Needed 


T. M. Searles Tells Philadelphia Con- 
ference Managers Should Be 
Trained First 








The days of “easy picking” for agents 
are past, according to T. M. Searles, gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life at Newark, 
N. J., who told the “Friendly Confer- 
ence” of general agents and managers at 
Philadelphia last week that the agents 
who are showing increased production 
are those who are keeping abreast of 
modern sales methods and who are se- 
lecting their prospects with an eye to 
their “needs.” 


Our 1929 
Business 

Forecast 

As It 


Appeared On 
April 5, 1929 


OUR FORESIGHT IN ADOPTING METHODS PRACTICABLE 
UNDER 1932 CONDITIONS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SHOWING 
THE FOLLOWING GAINS OVER 1930 AND 1931 * * * 


27% GAIN IN NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 
17% GAIN IN PAID ORDINARY PREMIUMS 


Searles Predicts Big 
Step Forward For 
Insurance Business 


This is the forecast for 1933-34-35 
given by T. M. Searles, Aetna General 
Agent for State of New Jersey: 

The elimination of at least 75% (prob- 
ably 90%) of the men in the business 
at present—but unusual opportunities for 
those willing to recognize that no man 
is sufficient unto himself but needs the 
co-operation of an agency organization 
which will aid and direct his TRAINING, 
his PLANNING, his PROSPECTING 
and his SELLING ACTIVITIES,— 

Recognizing the need for individual 
initiative but at the same time adhering 
to fundamentals essential to the working 
system of the successful life insurance 
men. 





Our 
Forecast 
As It 


Appeared 
Aug. 12, 1932 


T. M. SEARLES ORGANIZATION 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S UP-TO-DATE AGENCIES 
31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
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MEETING THE TESI— 


In an address before the Agents Association of his com- 
pany the president of a great life insurance institution said 
recently: 


“It would have been nothing short of a miracle for any 
financial institution not to have had some unfavorable factors 
confronting it as the result of so unusual a business disturb- 
ance.” Continuing, he said: 


“There has not, however, been any class of business en- 
deavor or financial institution which has met the situation more 
thoroughly or effectively than has life insurance, complying, as 
it has, with all demands made upon it and, so far as I know, 
with a business promptness unsurpassed.” 


This president was speaking of the present general business 
conditions and how OUR BUSINESS is measuring up under 
the strain. 


I take great satisfaction from the fact that it is my lot to be 
part of this business. And say, making good now augurs well, 
and more than well for the future, as the hurts to business heal. 





I openly pledge myself unalterably to the conservation of life insurance 
already sold and to larger efforts to extend in every legitimate way the mantle 
of protection afforded by the company whose credentials I carry, without 
destroying the property of any other regularly licensed life insurance 
company. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


605 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Branch Manager: 
Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
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(‘ARDINAL ‘PRINCIPLES 


TED RIEHLE 


Simple elementary truths—Copybook maxims 
Lest We Forget 


Who will succeed as a life underwriter? The man 
willing to work and with courage. This is 85% of the 
battle. You should have that indefinable spark. Mental 
attitude is more important than mental capacity. “Guts is 
grace under pressure.” 


Who is a prospect? Be practical. A person with 
money. Choose the income group that you can handle 
and follow it. 


How to get prospects? A religious following of the 
“endless chain” and “center of influence” systems. Oliver 
Thurman says that “no man has a right to succeed unless 
he is willing to do those things known to produce success.” 
That's common ‘sense. 


Stop shuffling the deck. Eliminate “dead” prospects. If 
you need to, establish new “centers of influence.” See 
more new people. 


Ordinarily the best prospect is the old policyholder and 
the best source of new prospects is the old policyholder. 


Don’t forget the man you are selling this moment. 
Don’t under-estimate his ability to buy. 


Know what you are going to do before you start to do 
it. Have something definite to say when you open the 
office door. Literally, close your eyes and think for a 
second as to exactly what you wish to accomplish. If not 
a complete sales talk, have as a minimum, a prepared ap- 
proach. Then let your prospect do the talking. 


Sell ideas—not life insurance. 
Make your first and every interview count. 


The things to accomplish in your first interview, if 
humanly possible, in the order named are: 


a. Get your prospect examined, if possible. The selling 
of examinations is the greatest single action-getting 
motivating idea in the life insurance business. It 
makes the intangible tangible. A prospect then 
must tell you truthfully why he will not buy 
whereas before that, you are trying to tell him why 
he should buy. 

b. Get his policies for an intelligent honest audit. You 
cannot render a service without it being repaid. 

c. Get date of birth and other general information as a 
minimum, setting the stage for a call-back. 


Remember you are strongest at your first interview and 
even if you don’t get what you want, the worst that will 
happen is that you will get an even break. What can a 
salesman lose if he tries?’ What can a buyer lose if he 
buys? 


The prospect should do 90% of the talking. You, no 
more than 10%. Use the “tickling” method. Get the 
prospect to talk about what interests him and don’t you 
talk about what interests you. Never interrupt a prospect 
when he is talking unless he starts to tell you how much 
life insurance he “carries”; then, with a smile, admit that 
you are a poor salesman by interrupting him, but you must 
tell him that he may carry his fire insurance but he “‘owns”’ 
his life insurance. 


Never forget that the “NO” is thundered and that the 
“YES” is only whispered. Assume consent from the start, 
even before you turn the office door knob. Remember the 
right mental attitude is vital. 


Look out for the dangerous boll-weevil of big-business- 
itis. Live on your “fives” and “tens.” Let your big profit 
be the occasional big case. 


Opportunities today are as great as ever, even though 
it may take more work to create them. Did you ever 
really “dig” for annuity leads? Remember that Prot 
Huebner says that 98 out of 100 are financially incom- 
petent and he is right. 


Did you ever really “dig” for juvenile leads? 


Did you ever really “dig” for “older men” leads? The 
young underwriter, if he knows his business, can approach 
them as well as men of his own age. 


What about women? A marvelous source of prospects. 
They own 40% of America’s wealth. 


Remember you must dig deeper today. That's the only 
difference. Twenty per cent. more effort is what it takes. 
Isn't it worth it? 

Save your renewals religiously. Financial independence 
will be yours in ten years. 

Never forget “What do you want your investments tu 
do for you? In the final analysis, every man wants his 
investments to serve him surely and well in case of business 
reverses, disability, old age and premature death. LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFERS THE MOST IN THESE FOUR 
EMERGENCIES.” Life Insurance and Annuities are 
financial poetry — rhythmical finance. 

What we all need is a stiffening of the vertebrae — a 
few strong instincts — a few plain rules. 


TO BELIEVE 
TO KNOW 
TO DO 


RIEHLE AGENCY—EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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WHEN THE WORLD WAS | 
Old Time Panics Devastating; Mississippi R k A L L ¥ 


Bubble and South Sea Frenzy Felt For Generations; 
Modern Depressions Cushioned By Protective Measures; B 3 
Always Property and Wealth Gained After Debacles. 


By Jerome Philp 





> —— 
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Run on the Union Trust Bank, New York City, in the panic of 1873 Stock Market on Black Friday of 1893 





HERE are people in this country who think that we will not recover from those boom-to-depression cycles become leveled into a steadily rising line of normal 
the present business depression. They do not know their history. growth. 

Of the century and a half of the existence of this country as a nation Periods of business depression always seem to take the world by surprise. 
roughly one-quarter of the time has been spent in depressions. Progress from crude 3ut they are no new thing; indeed, they are the regular thing and came into being 
beginnings to the present highly specialized and complex existence has been achieved along with business itself. Each of these cycles differed from the others which 
and phenomenal wealth created during recurrent cycles of business booms and baffled the forecasters of the early days as it does today. But the boom periods 

depressions. always developed the causes of their own destruction. 
. _ This is a good time to read history. There is something reassuring about the Modern Depressions Tame Compared To Famous “Bubbles” 
'nexorable advance of human progress. Through the long telescope of the historian Under modern conditions a great deal can be done and much has been done to 
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cushion the fall, to ease the impact of the depression on the social structure. A 
great deal of the energy of the National Government is béing directed toward that 
end at this time. There is a vast difference between any of the six periods of busi- 
ness recession of this century and the famous “bubbles” of the past. The Mississippi 
Bubble shattered France. The effects of the South Sea Bubble on England are said 
to have been felt for more than a hundred years afterward. One of the strangest 
panics in economic history was that following the Holland tulip bulb craze. The 


prices paid for tulip bulbs were inflated to such dizzy heights that thousands of dol- 
lars were paid for a single bulb and this was divided into many shares and sold. 
Securities were issued and sold that didn’t have even a tulip bulb back of them. 


For thoroughgoing, Simon-pure inflation-panic cycles the three mentioned hold 


the economic palm. 


The Mississippi Bubble 


The Mississippi Bubble had as its cen- 
tral figure John Law, a Scotsman with 
an extraordinary talent for finance. Dur- 
ing a period of financial confusion and 
corruption in France Law became the 
most important personage in the State 
through a project to develop the Ameri- 
can province of Louisiana and the ter- 
ritory around the Mississippi River. 

Through a friendship with the Duke 
of Orleans, then regent of France, Law 
secured many exceedingly valuable privi- 
leges for a private bank he formed, Law 
& Co. The next step was the forma- 
tion of the Mississippi Co. which was 
given exclusive rights to commerce with 
the American province, the privilege of 
handling the taxes and even of coining 
money, 

Crowds Jammed Paris 

The Mississippi project was widely ex- 
ploited. Shares in it were sold to the 
public and a frenzy of speculation began 
which had tremendous consequences. 
Law introduced, through the regent, a 
plan for using paper money which was 
carried to such an extreme that the 
country was inundated with paper cur- 


rency many times exceeding the amount 
of specie back of it. 

So frenzied was the urge of the peo- 
ple to get on the band wagon of sudden 
wealth that Paris became over-crowded 
and people lived in garrets for want of 
better accommodations. When subscrip- 
tions were opened for new stock in the 
project great crowds, many of them 
members of the aristocracy, waited for 
hours in the streets outside of Law’s 
house to learn who were the fortunate 
ones to secure some of the issue. 

At this time Law was the most im- 
portant personage of the state. His an- 
terooms at the Hotel de Soissons were 
filled with some of the most prominent 
people of the country waiting to see him. 

The scheme flourished until 1720 when 
the flood of paper money came under 
suspicion and to save the situation the 
use of sgecie was forbidden by royal 
edict. The securities of the Mississippi 
project collapsed, Law was dismissed 
from the Ministry and fled the country. 
His possessions were confiscated and a 
comparatively few years later, in 1729, 
he died in Venice in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. 


The South Sea Bubble 


Although the South Sea Co., launched 
in England in 1711 by the celebrated 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, was in form 
merely a trading company, the conse- 
quences of the venture were so tremen- 
dous that it shook the English govern- 
ment to its foundations and the effects 
of it were felt for generations. The lit- 
erature on the South Sea Bubble is ex- 
tensive and covers practically the whole 
range of literary forms. There were even 
many poems inspired by the affair. Hun- 
dreds of books have been devoted to the 
subject and it is still written about. 
There was even compiled an Index Re- 
rum & Vocabulorum on the South Sea 
Co. 

Just as the Mississippi Bubble was 
originally launched in France to rescue 
the country from a chaotic financial con- 
dition, so the South Sea Co. was cre- 
ated to restore public credit. A group of 
merchants took over a large floating debt 
of the government and in return they 
were granted a monopoly of the trade in 
the South Seas. 

The most visionary ideas were formed 
by the public of the immense riches that 
would result from trade with the Eastern 
coast of South America. But Spain had 
no intention of admitting the English to 
free trade in Spanish America, and as 
a result the trade with South America 
produced no great revenue. The South 
Sea Co. continued, however, to flourish 


as a money corporation. The feverish 
speculation in France was duplicated in 
England by a boom in South Sea Co. 
stock. Sir Robert Walpole was one of 
the few who voiced opposition to the 
public speculation in South Sea securi- 
ties. He said that it would divert the 
nation from industry into stock-jobbing 
and would lure the people to their ruin. 


Hundreds of “Bubbles” Blown 


The wildest schemes were launched to 
sell stock most of which never got be- 
yond the stock selling stage. A list of 
these “Bubble” schemes compiled at the 
time numbered into the hundreds. By 
1720 the South Sea Co. stock had risen 
to 890. Two-thirds of the government 
annuitants had exchanged the securities 
of the state for those of the South Sea 
Co. 

When the collapse came there was an 
investigation by Parliament and wide- 
spread stock jobbing operations by the 
company were revealed. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Aislabie was found to be 
involved in some of the transactions. He 
was expelled from the government and 
lodged in London Tower. Sir John Blunt, 
who became the chief figure in the South 
Sea organization was seized and all of 
his possessions confiscated. The same 
fate happened to most of the directors. 
The treasurer of the company fled to the 
continent. The collapse was complete. 


The Tulip Mania 


Conrad Gesner is the individual history 
credits with introducing into Western 
Europe the innocent tulip bulb which 
became the center of one of the craziest 
speculations of all time. The tulip had 
been a favorite in the Far East long be- 
fore the first bulb was known to have 
reached Western Europe in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. These flowers 
became the rage and were much sought 
after by the wealthy. People in Amster- 
dam were the first to import the bulbs 
from Constantinople. 

In Holland, to have a collection of tu- 
lips came to be a social badge. The 
middle classes took up the vogue and 


merchants vied with each other in dis- 
playing different varieties. Companies 
were formed to trade in the bulbs and 
fabulous prices were paid, one bulb 
bringing thousands of florins. It is re- 
corded that one person offered twelve 
acres of building ground for a single 
rare variety. In such cases the bulbs 
were sold by weight, figured in perits, 
a small weight less than a grain. Regu- 
lar markets for the sale of tulips were 
established in numerous cities and towns 
throughout Holland by 1836. 

Like all speculative crazes the Holland 
tulip inflation collapsed and left a wreck- 
age of broken fortunes in its trail. 


David F. Houston Reviews 
American Depressions 


One of the most comprehensive and in- 
formative summaries of the major de- 
pressions that have occurred in Ameri- 
can business has been made by David 
Franklin Houston, president of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. Mr. Houston, 
a former educator and member of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s cabinet, is rated highly 
as a student of world economics. Mr. 
Houston’s comments on past depressions, 
which were made at a recent field con- 
ference of the Mutual Life, follow: 


Crisis of 1837 Worse Than Present 


The situation or the country today is, 
in my judgment, not yet as bad as it was 
in the period from 1837 to 1842. The 
crisis of 1837 was brought on by over 
expansion, reckless promotion of all sorts 
of enterprises and speculation in public 
lands, over-straining a terribly weak 
banking system. The causes of the crisis 
were by no means local. The difficulties 
were world wide. Europe was in trouble 
and her people began to call American 
obligations. 

Sales from public lands fell off from 
$25,000,000 in 1837 to $900,000 in 1843. 
It has been stated that 50% of all land 
in the United States changed hands and 
all in the State of Alabama; that nine- 
tenths of the factories in the East closed 
down; New York was a dead city with 
industry idle and real estate greatly de- 
preciated. Some near Western states 
were on the verge of bankruptcy and 
Mississippi and Alabama repudiated their 
bonded indebtedness. 

There was a banking collapse. The 
country had really no banking system. 
Each state had gone its own way; and 
no state had what could be called an 
approximation to a satisfactory system. 
In 1837 the nation had 758 banks. In 
that year 680 of them suspended. There 
was a partial resumption in 1838; and 
then came a second collapse in 1839. 
The number of banks in that year was 
840 and 759 suspended. The currency 
contracted from $149,000,000 to $83,000,- 
000. The government had no safe place 
in which to deposit its funds and had 
to create the Independent Treasury Sys- 
tem. The panic lasted until 1842. 

Trouble Following the Civil War 


The close of the Civil War was fol- 
lowed by a riot of speculation, just as 
the close of the last war was followed 
by over-expansion. There was a tremen- 
dously rapid development of railway 
building. Railroads were built ahead of 
the population and ahead of the need 
of the nation. The cost of railway con- 
struction between 1867 and 1873 was $1,- 
700,000,000. In that period, 32,000 miles 
were constructed, which exceeded the to- 
tal mileage in 1859. 

There were signs of trouble as early as 
1870. In 1872 there was a marked de- 
ficiency in the reserves of New York 
banks. From September 8 to 20, nine 
considerable New York banks failed. 
There was the failure of Jay Gould. On 
September 20 the Stock Exchange closed 
for the first time in its history. It closed 
for ten days. 

The country had not been on a specie 
basis since 1861. Now there was a sus- 
pension within a suspension. The banks 
suspended currency payments in part. In 
New York restrictions were placed by 
banks on the amounts of deposits which 
could be withdrawn. Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago 
and St. Louis banks quickly followed 
suit. By September 27 there was a gen- 
eral suspension throughout the nation. 
People were alarmed. They began to 
hoard. Enterprises faced difficulties in 
meeting payrolls. Five thousand com- 
mercial enterprises failed in 1873 for 
$228,000,000, and 10,500 failed in 1878. The 
total commercial failures for the country 
in the period 1873-1878 were 47,000 for 
$1,200,000,000. 

Eighty-nine railroads went into receiv- 
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David F. Houston 


David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life, is one of the best posted 
men regarding finance and economics 
to be found in the nation. Before en- 
tering the Woodrow Wilson cabinet 
he was president of several universi- 
ties. In the cabinet he was first Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Before going 
with the Mutual Life he was financial 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. and president 
of the Bell Securities Co. 

















erships. Freight on the principal lines 
had fallen off from 25% to 50%. Five 
hundred thousand railroad men were 
thrown out of work. Three hundred out 
of 700 iron and steel plants were shut 
down. In a population of 39,000,000, in 
a day when women did not work in in- 
dustry, 3,000,000 men were idle. 


The Panic of 1893 


Our next serious panic occurred in 
1893. It did not appear without warn- 
ing. There had been much unsound busi- 
ness here and abroad for some years. 
In 1890 the speculative movement in 
England collapsed. The Baring failure 
occurred in November. In this country 
that year was one of recurring financial 
stringency. A number of private bank- 
ers and brokers failed. There was re- 
sort again to Clearing House Certificates. 
The prices of agricultural staples were 
low. Farm indebtedness was heavy. 
There was reckless financing of railroads 
and many of them went into receiver- 
ships. The Silver Purchase Act of 1890 
had early begun to cause uneasiness. 
This was intensified by the continued sil- 
ver agitation, a demand for cheap money 
a fear that our monetary system would 
be upset, and that we might have great 
inflation of currency and credit. 

And this depression also was_world- 
wide. Europe was hard hit. Exports 
from this country declined $14,000,000 in 
six months. Gold went abroad. Our cir- 
culation had contracted $29,000,000 in six 
months in 1891. : 

Europe began to doubt our ability to 
maintain our gold standard, especially 
after 1892. Exports dropped $60,000,000 


in five months. The Reading Railroad - 


failed. From January to July, 1895, 
3,400 commercial concerns failed for 
$169,000,000, exceeding the failures for 
any similar period. Bank failures and 
suspensions were numerous. There was 4 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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O LONG HAUL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


RAILROADS, 


Presidents of the great life insurance companies are firm in their con- 
viction that nothing can displace the great railroad systems in long haul of 
freight ; and, therefore, that railroads will continue to be an integral part of 
the American economic system. To understand the impracticability of trucks 
taking over long haul railroad business there are such handicaps to consider 
as road congestion, weekly salaries of chauffeurs and other van helpers, 
upkeep of garages, speed and growing antagonism to the favoritism shown 


busses. 


One of the clearest expositions on the subject of the permanence of the 
railroads was the testimony of Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, on December 22, 1931, before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the U. S. Senate, which was considering the 


bill that created the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


The testimony 


printed herewith is not a complete transcript, but consists of excerpts from 


the stenographer’s minutes. 


Senator Fletcher: What is the general char- 
acter of your investments? 

Mr. Ecker: The life insurance com- 
panies seek, of course, to invest their 
funds safely, as a first consideration. As 
large a rate of interest is obtainable as 
possible, commensurate with safety, and 
I think it is the practice of the manage- 
ment of all life insurance companies to 
consider, beyond that, public interest and 
to use their funds in the direction that 
will, at the time, render the best service 
in the public interest. 


If you look at the course of life insur-' 


ance investments over a period of years 
yon can trace very clearly that practice. 
When the railroads were new, and they 
were being extended, and the country 
was being developed and the great pub- 
lic need was for the extension of the 
railroad facilities, much the larger per- 
centage of the life insurance companies’ 
investments was used in railroad securi- 
ties. 
Little New R. R. Mileage 

_Since 1912 or 1913 there has been very 
little—practically no new railroad mile- 


age built, and the investments of the in- 
surance companies in railroad: securities 
have, in proportion, been very much re- 
duced. They have during that period 
bought the equipments of the railroads. 
The railroads, during the last twenty 
years, nearly, have been very much im- 
proved in the way of increased facili- 
ties, better roadbed, heavier equipment 
for heavier train loading. That has ne- 
cessitated the expenditure of a good deal 
of money in the improvement of the 
properties, rather than the extension of 
the properties, and in that way the life 
insurance funds have gone into railroad 
securities. 

During the period of railroad develop- 
ment a large percentage of life insurance 
funds was invested in those securities. 
Since then, to an increasing amount, the 
insurance companies have loaned on 
bonds and mortgages, i. e, loans secured 
by first mortgages on real estate. Farm 
loans, for a time, were more in favor 
than they have been of late years. 

The public utility business is some- 
thing that has developed in the last fif- 


Says Frederick H. Ecker, 


President, Metropolitan Life 














FREDERICK H. ECKER 


teen or twenty years and, watching the 
course of the life insurance investments, 
it is plainly seen that, as public interest 
has increased in having these facilities 
supplied to an increasing extent, the in- 
surance companies have made their in- 
vestments in the securities of the public 
utilities, 
Percentage of Investments 


At the end of December we calculate 
that 28.4% of the companies’ assets will 
be invested in first mortgages or city real 
estate; 10% on farm mortgages 

Senator Townsend: You are speaking of your 
company, now? 

Mr. Ecker: 
life insurance companies. 





I am speaking of all the 
Foreign and 


domestic Government bonds, 86%; rail- 
road bonds, 16%; in 1906 railroad bonds 
were 34.8%. I speak of that to indicate 
the change in the trend. At the end of 
this year it is expected that all life insur- 
ance companies combined will have their 
funds invested in public utility bonds and 
stocks to the extent of 10%. Again, mak- 
ing that comparison in 1906 only 4.7% 
were invested in such securities. 

Policy loans and premium notes, it is 
calculated at the end of this year, will 
absorb 15.9% of the companies’ funds. 
In 1906 that was only 8.9%. In real es- 
tate the total amount invested is 2.8%, 
whereas in 1906 it was 5.4%. 

There is an emergency in the railroad 
situation which, it seems to me, is great- 
er than that in 1920 and 1921, when the 
railroads were returned from Govern- 
ment to private ownership. 

Competitive Transportation 

Senator Blaine: I am not speaking of the 
depression. I am speaking of the competitive 
systems that are set up—your highways, your 
improvements of internal waterways, your air- 
ways and all those new methods of transpor- 
tation, constantly intruding upon railroad trans- 
portation, Is there any possible way to bolster 
up the railroad situation, when there is this 
tremendous pressure against them, with respect 
to competitive systems of transportation? 

Mr. Ecker: I think that conditions 
would be progressively worse for the 
railroads if nothing were done to recog- 
nize the changing conditions and to ad- 
just railroads’ business to the situation 
that is developing. All those competi- 
tive features that you have spoken of 
exist. The privately driven automobile 
has, so far as local traffic is concerned, 
taken away the railroads’ passenger traf- 
fic. On the long haul for passenger traf- 
fic, the railroad remains as a necessity. 
Competition with trucks on highways, 
unregulated, and waterways, unquestion- 
ably has affected the freight business of 

(Continued on Page 81) 





| This Activity Will Never Pass From The American Scene 








If the public forms its opinion about 
the future of American railroads from 
current prices of railroad securities many 
People doubtless think that the life insur- 
ance companies stand to lose heavily on 
their railroad investments. But the coun- 
try’s best authorities on transportation do 
not hold this view. 

More pessimistic publicity about the fu- 
ture of American railroads has been print- 
ed in the past year than the present gen- 
eration has ever seen before yet the pres- 
ent is not the first crisis that the railroads 
have successfully- passed through. A 


United States senator recently made the 
statement that the common stock equities 
of American railroads had passed but 
those who are recognized as students of 
the railroad situation in this country do 
not agree with this ultra-pessimistic view- 
point. 

William Z. Ripley, professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Harvard, who has been 
called the foremost living expert on 
transportation in this country, holds that 
the railroads are indispensable. Professor 
Ripley has been a frank critic of railroad 
management in the past but he is of the 


opinion that notwithstanding motor truck, 
pipe line and waterway competition the 
railroads are still, and will continue to be, 
the indispensable carrier system of this 
country. 
Why Trucks Cannot Displace Railroads 
Motor truck competition is most fre- 
quently cited as the transportation system 
of the future that would displace the rail- 
roads. Professor Ripley shows the utter 
impracticability of this by citing just one 
commodity—newsprint paper. To handle 
the transportation of newsprint paper 
alone that was shipped last year would 


Photo by Acme 


require 250,000 trips of ten-ton trucks, 
which would so clutter the highways to 
handle it that pleasure automobiling would 
be made next to impossible. Professor 
Ripley again cites the freight tonnage 
hauled by Class 1 railroads last year, 
which would require 6,259,000 five-ton 
trucks constantly at work to do the job. 
These vehicles would be in addition to 
the existing freight and passenger traffic 
already on the highways. He says, “At 
an average length of twenty-five feet, 
6,250,000 trucks would form a solid line 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Efficient 


Efficient MANAGEMENT— 


The success of this Agency, and its outstanding production record during 
these times, is the result of the employment of proven principles of manage- 
ment. They assure unsurpassed cooperation with old Agents and with new 
ones, enabling them to bring the full force of effective salesmanship to their 
interviews, and promptness to their service of applicants and policyholders. 
There is no “Why hasn’t this been done?” in this Agency. The needs and 
desires of our representatives cannot outrun our zeal to work hand in hand with 
them. Fruit of this actively watchful attitude is a substantial and gratifying plus 
sign in 1932 compared with the same period in 1931, created by the unflagging 


industry, courage, and determination of our members. 


Efficient management would be helpless without efficient and loyal under- 
writing associates. We therefore proudly acclaim the members of this 
organization, for the volume and the quality of their production, for their 
wholehearted cooperation with the management of the Agency, and for their 
adherence to the highest ideals of the institution of life insurance. 











THE JOHN A. STEVENSON AGENCY 


-OF- 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


UNDERWRITERS 
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M. J. Donnelly, Who, Living in a Town 


| The STREET of the TEN 


Women Beneficiaries Have Helped 


WIDOWS 


Of 50,000 People, Has Twice Been 


Nation-Wide Leader of Equitable Society 


“Don’t drive so fast,” said McClelland 
J. Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., to his 
chauffeur. “There are lots of people out 
on the lawns and porches. I want to 
say ‘Hello.’” 

It was a Sunday afternoon. “Mack” 
Donnelly was showing a reporter for The 
Gold Book the city of New Castle, with 
explanatory and very human comments. 
Upon occasions The Gold Book has been 
asked to tell why it has been possible for 
an agent in a town of 50,000 people to be 
able to lead all other agents of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in paid 
production during two different years, 
and why for fifteen years he has stood 
No. 1 on the production list of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, to 
which agency he reports his business and 
of which he is a director and a field vice- 
president. 

Believing that the best way to answer 
the question was to go to New Castle 
and find out a reporter for The Gold 
Book spent a day with thim in the town. 
He was never introduced to so many 
people in so short a time except in a 
hotel lobby at a convention. 


The Donnelly Home 

The reporter found Donnelly in a large 
house built for comfort, a magnet for 
visitors, a constant string of them drop- 
ping in during the day, some from neigh- 
boring towns. New Castle is west of 
Pittsburgh, eighteen miles from Youngs- 
town, O. It is in a section where steel 
and its allies have long held industrial 
sway. With Mrs. Donnelly was their at- 
tractive daughter, a recent graduate of 
Wellesley College. It was a cheerful 
household. The Donnellys are stimulat- 
ing; fond of companionship; are friends 
of the town; also they welcome newcom- 
ers. In recent years they have traveled 
extensively. 

Donnelly’s best year with the Equitable 
was when he paid for $3,424,000 insur- 
ance, exclusive of Group. 

As Donnelly is a writer of a large 
number of cases each year—never less 
than 200—the reporter was interested to 
note that his mental attitude was about 
the same and as cheerful as in former 
days when no one was much surprised 
by how many cases an agent could write. 

‘Are you using any new arguments to 
meet the depression?” he was asked. 

“No, the old ones are good enough.” 

‘Have you any particular talking 
points you are using nowadays in which 
you specialize? Is there any one thing 
which has sold more insurance for you 
than anything else?” 


Visits Beneficiaries 


Mr. Donnelly thought for a moment 
and then said: “The best way to an- 
Swer that question is to illustrate the 
answer. Let’s get into the car.” 

He instructed his chauffeur to drive 
the full length of the beautiful strect 
where he lives. It is a shaded thorough- 


‘ 





McClelland J. Donnelly and Mrs. Donnelly outside their home in New Castle, Pa. 


fare, with trees of interlocked branches 
forming at some places almost a canopy 
of leaves over the street. ‘The houses 
are among the most beautiful in the city. 
Lawns, well kept. On some of them 
fathers were playing medicine ball with 
children. 

“But it is not the fathers I want to 
point out to you, but the widows,” ex- 
plained Mr. Donnelly. “There are ten 
widows on this street whose husbands 
were insured by me. I want you to meet 
a couple of them.” 

We stopped to call at two comfortable 
looking homes. Mr. Donnelly and his 
guest were cordially received. When we 
left Donnelly said: “There they are: 
a constant reminder of what insurance 
can do in the best sense of the word 
insurance. Those women are two of the 
best advertisements my company and I 
have because if it had not been for us 
they would be living on some other street 
and in a more humble part of the city.” 


Wealth Going Into Hands of Women 


The writer asked Mr. Donnelly if he 
thought there was exaggeration in the 
statement that from 40% to 50% of the 
wealth in this country is now in the 
hands of women. 

“That is a statement of fact,” he re- 
plied. “Perfectly logical, too. Why do 
men buy personal life insurance? Look 
at the beneficiaries and you will obtain 
the answer. When they buy insurance 
they bow to the old, old masculine fear 
that their widows and daughters will find 
the economic pace too tough for them 


to master and they want them fortified; 
and they also have the fear that they 
can’t build up so strong an estate as 
an insurance company, with all of its 
unified resources, can. In view of the 
tens of millions of policies now in ex- 
istence you can visualize what the wealth 
of the women of the nation a generation 
or so from now will be. Much more 
than half that wealth will be theirs.” 

Mr. Donnelly again reverted to the 
widows. “Do you know that in most of 
those ten cases of the widows they were 
not at all keen about their husbands tak- 
ing out the insurance,” he said reflective- 
ly. “Sometimes they thought the fam- 
ily could use the money for other pur- 
poses. Good thing I overcame that sales 
resistance.” 

While riding about the town Mr. Don- 
nelly told a constant stream of vivid, 
human interest stories about the people 
who lived in the various houses. The 
daughter in that house had married an 
Italian count; that former neighbor had 
been knighted by King George of Eng- 
land because of the work he did in di- 
recting railroads during the World War; 
the boy who formerly lived in this block 
and had demonstrated a liking for busi- 
ness by working in a jewelry store on 
Saturday afternoons had become czar 
of fire insurance. 


The Best Plan for an Agent 


The reporter interrupted to ask about 
working methods. “What is the best in- 
surance plan you know?” he asked. 

“Putting new people on my _ books. 


Adding new members to my insurance 
family, even if they buy only a $1,000 
policy. Once a man becomes a policy- 
holder you are partners, not only in busi- 
ness but in confidence. He has faith in 
you; you want to justify that faith. You 
know all about his affairs; he is cogni- 
zant with yours. You don’t need excuses 
to call upon him; he doesn’t need ex- 
cuses to avoid seeing you. Furthermore, 
as he has done business with you he 
would like his friends to do so as well. 
I know the name, the circumstances, the 
background and aims of every man | 
have ever insured, and that statement 
covers a period of sixteen years. I know 
their families, too. Long ago I discov- 
ered the importance of a person whom 
I designate as The Third Party.” 

“What does The Third Party mean?” 
inquired the writer. 

“It is the person who knows someone 
whom you want to insure and whom you 
do not know. It is a person who can 
pave the way for an interview; some one 
who has confidence in you and your abil- 
ity as a life insurance man.” 


Will Write Just as Many Lives This 


Year 


“Are you going to write two hundred 
lives this year?” he was asked. 

“Why not?” he countered. “Don’t 
people need insurance just as much as 
they ever did?” 

“Right, but where are they going to 
get the money to buy it?” 

“There are some people who cannot at 
the present time dig up enough to pav 
their premiums, nor ever have been able 
to,” he said. “On the other hand, not 
everybody is broke by a long shot, but 
you have to know who those people are.” 

The reporter protested: “But in a 
small town the percentage of people hit 
by depression is very large; suffering 
must be widespread. In the great c:ties 
there is distress, it is true, but people 
there can often lose a lot of money and 
still have enough left to buy insurance.” 

Donnelly did not take kindly to this 
statement. A little petulartly he said: 
“From the standpoint of an insurance 
agent towns are not classified by the size 
of the population. His town is a big 
town if he knows enough people. You 
can have a bigger clientele in New Cas- 
tle or Hicksville than in Ch'cago, Pitts- 
burgh or Boston—if you are a hustling, 
successful insurance agent in New Castle 
or Hicksville and not in the bigger 
places. No matter where you are you 
have to go out and see the people, and 
there are just so many people you can 
see in a day. Now as to that statement 
about people not having money I cannot 
agree with you.” 


Not All Were Speculators 


Donnelly went on to explain: 

“If there is any one class of people I 
know it is the Who’s Who of the steel 
district—the personnel of the steel belt 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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ADVERSITY Uncovers 


By John S. Thompson 


HIDDEN VIRTUES 


Vice-President and Mathematician, Mutual Benefit 


The depression is the subject of as fre- 
quent comment as the weather, often- 
times with as little tangible results as 
Mark Twain observed to flow from pub- 
lic attention to the latter. The kaleido- 
scopic character of the economic scene 
and its vital relation to every individual 
excuses this persistent contemplation, 
more or less penetrating, of current af- 
fairs. Whether one’s point of view be 
that of the administrator, economist, 
financier or statistician, the rewards for 
concentrated study of the world’s diffi- 
culties are great and, as the picture 
changes, the same freshness of percep- 
tion must be maintained as though a new 
problem were being constantly presented. 
Yesterday’s views may be obsolete to- 
day; today’s may seem inexplicable to- 
morrow. 


Phases of Life Insurance 


The life insurance business is passing 
through a phase which is unique in the 
experience of most of the actuaries which 
are now dominant in the affairs of their 
respective companies. For a quarter of 
a century the trend of profits has been 
upward. The net rate of earnings from 
interest reached a minimum in about 
1905, although the low point for a speci- 
fied company may vary considerably 
therefrom. Expense rates were sharply 
reduced in 1907 in companies licensed to 
transact business in the State of New 
York, as a result of the laws which fol- 
lowed the revelations of the Armstrong 
Committee, and these same influences 
had a wholesome indirect effect upon the 
operating methods of companies which 
were not directly affected by those laws. 
The average rate of mortality did not 
reach a minimum until about 1925: after 
steady improvement from the time of 
the severe influenza mortality of 1918-20. 
During this period, ending about 1925, 
dividends to policyholders of participat- 
ing companies were increased, premiums 
of non-participating companies were de- 
creased, and policy provisions were gen- 
erally liberalized, notwithstanding which 
surpluses increased, relatively as well as 
absolutely. In 1925 the unassigned funds 
of a representative group of life com- 
panies which in 1930 issued 92% of the 
paid-for new business issued by all com- 
panies doing business in New York State 
and 56% of that issued by all United 
States companies, amounted to 7.5% of 
the respective aggregate policy reserves. 
This ratio had increased from 4.8% in 
1920 and had fallen to 6.3% in 1931. 

Earnings 

The increases in dividend scales were 
frequent during the decade ending with 
1928, but such changes as have taken 
place since that time have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been decreases. Reduced earn- 
ings, in the aggregate, have been in evi- 
dence since 1929 and, corresponding 
downward adjustment of dividend scales 
having been postponed in the hope of 
the resumption of normal scales of earn- 
ings, surpluses have tended to lower lev- 
els and have finally indicated quite un- 
mistakably the necessity of substantial 
cuts in distributable surplus. The facts 
and principles here presented apply with 
equal force to participating and non-par- 
ticipating companies; although the ad- 
justment ofthe premiums of non-par- 
ucipating. companies has not by any 





JOHN S. THOMPSON 





John S. Thompson 

John S. Thompson, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, is vice- 
president and mathematician of the 
Mutual Benefit. He was editor of the 
Transactions of the society from 1918 
to 1922, and served also as secretary 
and vice-president. He is known not 
only in this country but abroad, as he 
is a fellow of the Institute of Actuaries 
in Scotland. Here he is also a fellow 
and charter member of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 











ment of dividends of participating com- 
panies, the two groups have in the long 
run been similarly affected by variations 
in rates of profit. 

The causes of the reduced scale of 
earnings are generally well understood. 
High termination rates combined with 
diminished production of new business 
have increased the unit burden of gen- 
eral expenses and economic conditions 
have required miscellaneous adjustments 
of scales of agency compensation and 
support. Mortality in the last three or 
four years has definitely increased. Noth- 
ing has occurred in medical experience 
to indicate any recrudescence of the so- 
called “preventable” diseases the sever- 
ity of which has been so tempered by 
public and private health measures in the 
last quarter century—tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, etc—but some 
other causes have increased materially in 
effectiveness. The progressive weaken- 
ing of the economic structure and the 
consequent destruction of personal for- 
tunes as well as the increased nervous 
and physical strain resulting from wide- 
spread unemployment and allied causes 
have sharply increased the numbers of 
insured lives who have taken refuge in 
self-destruction. The same influences 
have undoubtedly increased the numbers 
dying from heart disease, neurasthenia 
and other affections of the circulatory 
and nervous systems. In fact, the recent 
mortality from degenerative diseases such 
as diabetes, cancer, etc., most of it ob- 
viously not due to economic changes, has 
been on a higher level than in former 
years. Finally, the profits from interest 
have been subjected to a shrinkage of 


means been coincident with the adjust- more than nominal proportions. The re- 


duction in the average rate of interest 
earned (on other than policy loans) has 
been due not to the necessity of invest- 
ing new funds at a lower rate but to 
defaults of interest on investments al- 
ready made, notably on mortgage loans, 
and to the low rate of return and high 
rate of expense in connection with hold- 
ings of foreclosed real estate. Because 
of the great volume of surrendered pol- 
icies, the “profit from surrenders and 
lapses” is larger than heretofore, but 
inasmuch as the reserve is not identical 
with any practicable “asset-share,” and, 
in any case, as the surrender charge, if 
any, is usually less than would be paid 
for the acquisition of an equal volume 
of new business, such a profit is largely 
artificial. 


Agents Should Adjust Viewpoints 


This era of diminishing profits has sev- 
eral aspects which are worthy of thought- 
ful attention. It is increasingly evident 
that agents must accustom themselves to 
the possibility or, rather, to the certain- 
ty that dividend scales are to be reduced. 
Instead of presenting dividend figures 
with the statement that “these figures 
are based on the current dividend scale 
which has been in force for X years but 
we have had Y increases in scale since 
1907 and the dividends actually allotted 
will probably be larger,” agents must 
emphatically say that “this is the current 
scale but earnings have declined from a 
peak in 1925-29 and you (the prospect) 
must be prepared for smaller dividends in 
the immediate future and perhaps for a 
considerable period.” In any case, less 
stress must be applied to Net Cost and 
greater emphasis laid upon Security, the 
primary characteristic of life insurance 
company operations. Since the depres- 
sion broke upon an intoxicated world, 
life companies have paid, and continue 
to pay, vast sums on proof of claim in 
case of death and disability claims, en- 
dowments and annuities, and on demand 
in case of surrender and loan values, 
without delay though a deferment may 
have been legally possible in certain 
cases. In 1930 the gross premium av- 
eraged for twenty large participating 
companies, on an ordinary life policy is- 
sued at age 35 was $25.81 per thousand, 
the average dividend in the tenth policy 
year, $8, and the average “net cost” in 
that year, $17.81. If this average divi- 
dend were reduced by 25% of the 1930 
mean, the “net cost” would thereby be 
increased to $19.81 or 11% higher than 
in 1930. It must certainly be regarded 
as a matter of small moment if the “net 
cost” of life insurance is currently in- 
creased to no greater extent than this 
in consideration of the maintenance of the 
basic security which has always been 
synonymous with life company struc- 
ture. 

In the month which has just closed we 
have listened with interest to the usual 
series of baccalaureate sermons and ad- 
dresses. This year those words of wis- 
dom, whilst no less inspiring, have taken 
a decidedly practical turn. The speakers 
are the leaders of an academic world 
but their utterances, far from being aca- 
demic, are those of men who speak with 
authority concerning economic affairs 
which have a bearing on everyone’s wel- 
fare. They may walk the “studious 
cloister’s pale” much of the time but not 
always, for they display familiarity with 
the open highways of the world’s affairs 
and are thus able to discuss the world’s 
woes and its welfare and, with a note of 


(Coontinued on Page 23) 
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When called upon to invest for 
clients, we are free to choose 
securities from the whole invest- 
ment field. Only with this free- 
dom, we believe, can we choose 
the securities that best suit the 


needs of each individual client. 


That is the reason Central 
Hanover has “No Securities For 


Sale”—a policy maintained for 





more than a quarter of a century. 
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| WHEN A DOLLAR 
IS NOT A DOLLAR 


One of the most important economic requisites is for a dollar to be a dollar. 


In life insurance contracts in this country a dollar means exactly what it says. 


The 


public enters into a contract with a life insurance company and that contract is 


carried out. 


Creditors treat debtors squarely. 


The worst nightmare in the economic world is a period of currency deflation as 
all values go tobogganing. When money is too cheap the situation is a horror to 


people. 


Just what a debacle in valuation means to property owners, merchants and 


cthers who owe money or are in the purchasing class has been graphically told by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, famed British economist, in describing the situation as it existed 


in January a few years ago. 


It is taken from his book, “The Financial Aftermath 


of War,” published in London by Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


Now let us have a look at the social 
effects in Germany. Of course, those 
who had debts, in the way of mortgages 
and debentures of a fixed money value, 
were able to wipe them out with hardly 
any expense at all. An indebtedness of 
100,000 marks when the total value of a 
property is 200,000 marks is 50%, but 
when the total value of the property is 
fifty times as great—for, when I say 
value, I mean “price” in the new notes— 
then this debt is only a fiftieth part of 
itself, in fact, only 1%. So old debts 
in money, and pensions and the like, all 
become negligible—wiped out! The old 
National Debt became absolutely unim- 
portant. 

This particular situation is not, how- 
ever, what makes the German of today 
go into a cold perspiration at the thought 
of having any repetition of those days. 
No, it is rather the social effects amongst 
those who are handling money in the 
form of wages and retail purchases day 
by day. The wage rate had to be altered 
by a multiplier at the most frequent in- 
tervals. The wage-earner stood in queues 
and the moment he received his wage 
it was snatched from him by a member 
; of his family, who would rush off to the 
shops in order to turn it into goods be- 
fore the prices in the shops were altered. 
& They were sometimes altered at inter- 
4 vals two or three times in a day, and 

the shops were shut while the goods were 
tepriced. Inasmuch as in a few minutes 
the purchasing power of a given wage 


could be halved, here was an experience 
that will never be forgotten. 


A Nightmare 


It was a nightmare that has sunk deep 
into the German national thought. The 
Dawes Committee was sitting when the 
full effect of it was still present in every- 
body’s mind, and in Berlin the repre- 
sentatives of labor appeared before us, 
and one question was put to them: 
“What can this Committee do for Ger- 
man labor?” They did not ask for one 
of the slogans of labor, such as the eight- 
hour day, old age or disability pensions, 
or insurance against unemployment, or 
any kind of social expenditure. Their 
answer came promptly, “What you can 
do for German labor is to give us a stable 
currency.”* “Do you know,” the repre- 
sentatives of German labor said, “that 
for many months it has been impossible 
for a wage earner in Germany to per- 
form any of his moral obligations, know- 
ing that a child was coming to the fam- 
ily at a certain time, there was no way 
by which the husband, through effort, or 
sacrifice, or saving, could guarantee his 
wife a doctor and a nurse when the event 
arrived.” One, knowing that his mother 
was stricken with a fatal disease, could 
not by any extra effort or sacrifice, or 
saving, be in a position to ensure her a 
decent burial on her death. So you can- 
not wonder that they wanted, just as a 
basic human thing, a stable currency, as- 
suring the worker that his wages would 





National Luxury Bill Of 
Twenty-Two Billion Dollars 


When David F. Houston (now presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life), was Secretary 


of the Treasury, he asked the actuary 
of the Treasury to give him an estimate 
of what the people were spending in 
twelve months on what the law classed 
as luxuries. He reported this amount 
to be $22,000,000,000. Mr. Houston item- 
izes the luxury expenditure in his book, 
“Eight Years With Wilson’s Cabinet.” 
The huge totals are interesting to insur- 
ance men as illustrating what the public 
is doing with part of its money. At the 


time the radio was not in vogue. The 
items follow: 

SNR MOE 6 ik6 kddceccansee $ 50,000,000 
EE eae iidisicahnesintsigkséionten 1,000,000,000 
at  Apeeepsaeeeterehionnh 350,000,000 
2 gp eteeneteanetes 250,000,000 
SOONG o-oo c0.ccsscacevane 350,000,000 
Creal beverages .........e00e> 230,000,000 


COANE oi se neseteesccisenes 800,000,000 
CAMOED. sce tbvscressitwdeeseneses 510,000,000 
Cigar and cigarette holders..... 1,000,000 
Tobacco and snuff............. 800,000,000 
Ue ee eee 400,000,000 
Jewelry, watches, etc........... 500,000,000 
Perfumery and cosmetics....... 750,000,000 
Admissions to places of amuse- 

——_ Yee 800,000,000 
Pianos, organs, victrolas, etc... 250,000,000 


i. fara 
Carpets, rugs, luxurious wearing 

SUNOE, GIG.  nedicvcccssssesic 
Hunting garments, liveries, fire- 


300,000,000 
1,500,000,000 


we See 60,000,000 
DEE Cie aes ecesiencen kee 25,000. 000 
WE. uvtecstinnacesd daaeweun 1,000,000 
Portable electric fans.......... 8,000,000 
ee eee 25,000,000 
ee Ee eer 3,000,000,000 
Luxuries in hotels and restau- 

CUED. 6.c000000000e0k64000s eke 75,000,000 


Luxurious articles of food, etc... 5,000,000,000 


Other luxuries, including joy 

riding, pleasure resorts, races, 

MG. secttadmantiiwsurniemeans 3,000,000,000 
Automobiles and parts......... 2,000,000,000 





SIR 


JOSIAH STAMP 





Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E. 


Sir Josiah Stamp is undoubtedly one 
of Great Britain’s leading economists, 
a man of great intellect. His princi- 
pal business connection is chairman of 
the London, Midland & Scottish R. R. 
where he revolutionized operations. 
He is also a director of the Bank 
of England and of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. His connection with Brit- 
ish public affairs began at an early 
age and his first major public work 
was as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Income Tax. Since then 
he has probably published more mat- 
ter on tax problems. than any other 
man. His international activities be- 
gan in 1924 when he was the British 
representative on the Reparations 
Commission. He was also a member 
of the Dawes and Young Committees. 
His published works would fill a col- 
umn of this paper to mention merely 
their titles. If he knew no more 
about economics than a twelve-year- 
old boy he would still be an out- 
standing man purely from force of 
character. He is distinctly a world 
asset. 














have the same purchasing power when 
he wanted to spend them as when he 
earned them. It was even said that it 
cost more money to pay for a ride in a 
taxi-cab than a taxi-cab would hold. 

A similar picture for Russia was 
drawn by John Maynard Keynes in gra- 
phic terms: 

In Moscow unwillingness to hold 
money except for the shortest possible 
time reaches a fantastic intensity. If you 
buy a pound of cheese in a grocer’s shop. 
the grocer runs off with the roubles as 
fast as his legs will carry him to the 
central market to replenish his stocks by 
changing them into cheese again, lest 
they lose their value before he gets there. 
This is what keeps the new bourgeoise 
so thin and justifies the provision of 
economists in naming the phenomenon 
“velocity of circulation.” 
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oubling of Hog Prices Makes 


armer_rs Buy More Insurance 


Authorities in Iowa, the greatest of 
hog raising states, are agreed that if the 
hog market holds up or improves, it can 
only be interpreted as the forerunner of 
better prices for all agricultural commod- 
ities. There is no shortage of hogs on 
the farm, but there is a shortage of hogs 
ready for marketing. Thus, it is rea- 
soned here in Des Moines that better 
prices for hogs this fall can only be at- 
tributed to some special reason which is 
apparent to no one at this particular 
time. 

Sober analysis of the recent upward 
trend in hog prices attributes the cause 
to under-marketing on the part of the 
hog raiser this spring. This under-mar- 
keting has served to stimulate the nor- 
mal seasonal trend of the market, which 
in the past has always found hog prices 
higher during the summer months when 
the spring hogs have been marketed and 
the hogs for the fall markets are being 
finished on the farm. 

This same under-marketing, should it 
develop into a condition of over-market- 
ing in the fall, may quite possibly bring 
a break in the hog market. 


Opinion of Authorities 


Corn belt authorities attribute the 
spring under-marketing to the fact that 
hog prices were so low this spring that 
farmers turned their hogs out on pas- 
ture instead of putting them in the feed 
1ot and finishing them for the market. 
Now, with an increase in price, many 
farmers have brought their hogs in from 
pasture and are feeding them up on 
cheap corn, If they swamp the market 
later with these finished hogs, a break 
in prices will be almost inevitable. 
_One of the recognized farm authori- 
ties in this state explains the recent price 
bulge as due not so much to the improve- 
ment in general conditions, but attrib- 
utes it to the fact that prices fell so 
much in the spring. He expresses the 
belief that some reaction may be looked 
for, but anticipates that present price 
levels will hold throughout the summer. 
Another Iowa authority, head of one 
of the larger packing companies, states 
that for some unexplained reason a de- 
cided shortage developed in the east 
some several weeks ago with the result 
that eastern order buyers flocked to the 
west, and their entry into the western 
markets created a competitive bidding 
with western packers for available hogs 


Which launched the upward trend of 
prices. 


Better Sentiment Among the Farmers 


The improvement in hog prices has 
undoubtedly created a better sentiment 
among Jowa farmers, although the aver- 
age farmer, with no finished hogs ready 
tor the market, has not been able to cash 
in on the higher prices. His mild op- 
umism is based on past experience which 
has shown that improved live stock prices 
generally bring an improvement in grain 
prices. Should the hog market hold up 
through the late summer and fall, car- 
rying grain prices along with it, then the 
armer, with a bumper crop in view, will 
not only become a real optimist, but will 
€ confident that the country is at last 
on the road to recovery. 


By Bert N. Mills 


~ 


Secretary, Bankers Life of Iowa 








Agent Interviewing Farmer 











Walt B. Mahaffa, leading producer Bankers Life, visits lowa farmer 


No farm story which had a spot 
news break attracted more attention 
this year than the fact that the price 
of hogs in Iowa had doubled. The 
news was played up by the principal 
newspapers of the East. Agents of 
insurance companies were greatly en- 
couraged as were the farmers, and 
on this page is a picture of Walt B. 
Mahaffa, Rockwell City, Ia. star 
agent of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
interviewing an Iowa farmer. Mr. 


Mahaffa was caught by The Gold 
Book photographer as the agent was 
being shown a likely looking drove 
of hogs being finished for the market.- 

Because farms play such an impor- 
tant part in the life insurance 
throughout the country, especially in 
view of the farm mortgage situation, 
The Gold Book asked the Bankers 
Life to write an article for this pub- 
lication, explaining the significance of 
the hog prices. The article is printed 
herewith. 





Better Audiencesfor Young Agents 


Albert R. Hahn, a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania,—eight years in the in- 
surance business—has been especially suc- 
cessful in selling educational policies to 
fathers for their children; later selling 
the fathers personal protection. His lapse 
rate is low. 

The experience of Mr. Hahn is that 
young agents have a better opportunity 
now to write older men than ever before. 
He gives this as the reason: 

“Formerly, the older prospects patron- 
ized the young agents, often assuming a 
‘Well, young man, what have you got to 
offer?’ attitude. 

“But many of the older men now realize 
that they were not as wise as they for- 
merly thought themselves to be. 

“They lost a lot following the Stock 
Market crash. They have faith in insur- 
ance and will give an agent an audience 
where formerly they would not. You 
can’t discount that safety angle of insur- 
ance.” 

Hahn uses the endless chain system, 
sometimes going through an institution 
writing from top to bottom. 

Keeping mental attitude above par, is 
his slogan. Avoid hard luck stories and 
be cheerful. 





ALBERT R. HAHN 


He is associated with the Hergesheimer 
& Finkbiner Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual in Philadelphia. 
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make an effective combination in helping our organization get 


results. 


The co-operation given here has placed us in the enviable position 


of being one of the 


Fastest Growing Agencies 
In Greater New York 


Brooklyn and Long Island brokers are invited to consult us regard- 
ing The Prudential’s Modified Life 5, Modified Life 3, Modified 
Life 3-20 and the Retirement Annuity just inaugurated. 


DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 
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A TIP FROM THE CHINESE— 


Orientals Ease Burdens By Shoulder Devices; Americans 
Use Insurance as Yoke to Lighten Weight of Life’s 


Responsibilities 


By Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent, New England Mutual, New York 


I was just about getting nowhere with 
a man upon whom I had called after 
making an appointment. His mood was 
most uncompromising. He told me how 
he was loaded down with a regular bur- 
den of premium payments on his life in- 
surance. To support the statements he 
pulled out a drawer of his desk, showing 
a number of premium notices. 

A thought flashed through my mind. 
That thought went all the way back to 


boyhood. 

“When I was a boy I went to Sunday 
School as you probably did,” I said. “I 
was not a model Sunday School boy, 
much of the instruction going in one ear 
and out the other, but I do remember 
that I was told that Jesus Christ said: 
‘Take my yoke upon you * * *,’ If this 
meant anything to me, it meant a nebu- 
lous reward sometime in the future if I 
would assume a present burden. 

“T believe that most men have the idea 
of yoke and burden confused. 


Significance of Chinese Picture 


“You are familiar with the pictures of 
the Chinaman carrying burdens by 
means of a yoke. The ingenuity of man 
has made a better yoke than was used 
on the oxen, in putting a harness on the 
horse. If we had a ton of coal to trans- 
port from one place to another, we would 
not put it on the horse’s back but we 
would yoke or harness him to the load 
and he would carry it easily, and could 
repeat the process day after day. 

“You, and most men, have burdens of 
financial responsibility to your families, 
and most of us could not even lift this 
heavy burden from the ground, much less 
lift it easily, without the yoke of life 
insurance. 


The Yoke of Life Insurance 


“I want to leave this thought with you 
—life insurance is not your burden, but 
the yoke which makes it possible for you 
to carry the burden of your responsibil- 
ity, and when you write your checks for 
premiums, I want you to rejoice and be 
happy that you are fortunate enough to 
have a yoke. 

“I came in today to talk to you about 
your yoke. I do not know whether it fits 
you or not, whether it is strong enough 
to carry the burden, whether like some 
harness it chafes you. Perhaps some 





How Chinese Lighten Their Burdens 


modifications should be made in the 
yoke. That is all I have to say.” 
During this talk I saw a complete 
change in his attitude. He wanted to 
talk more about that yoke. His own was 


insufficient to carry the burden of his 
responsibility. 

Since that time I have frequently used 
the Chinese yoke as a symbol. It has 
sold a lot of insurance. 





Adversity’s Hidden Virtues 


(Continued from Page 17) 
authority, to urge the newly graduated to 
battle for “the prosperity that a man 
findeth in misfortune.” President Lowell 
of Harvard, for example, gave historical 
Precedents for the “moral lassitude” 
Which has followed the World War and 
for the depression which has confused 
and bewildered many; he warned his 
hearers that such conditions as we find 
ourselves in today are not due to sun- 
Spots or to unfavorable or fortuitous 
natural causes; rather that they flow 
rom human conduct and hence are un- 


der human control, that they arise chiefly 
from lack of foresight which is based 
upon an attitude of mind that can be 
cultivated and thus contains a moral ele- 
ment. 


Crystalization of Forethought 


Life insurance is the crystalization of 
foresight and for the cultivation of the 
attitude of mind and the development of 
the “moral element” the intervention of 
the agent is indispensable. There are 
reasons why the efforts of the agent may 
appear without immediate result at the 


present time, but, even if circumstances 
have prevented or still prevent the full 
fruition of their prososals, the fundamen- 
tal benefits of life insurance have never 
been more strikingly demonstrated than 
they are today. Lord Bacon observed 
that prosperity is not without fears and 
distastes and that it is adversity which 
uncovers the previously hidden virtues. 
The observance of temperance in pros- 
perity has enabled the life insurance 
companies to afford to their policyhold- 
ers in this hour of adversity great com- 
forts and hopes, tangible and intangible, 
which have done much to alleviate the 
distress of these times and are an earn- 
est of the increasing esteem in which 
life insurance will be held in the future. 
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Attractive ‘Rates 





ARE YOU ADDING TO YOUR INCOME THESE DAYS BY SELLING ANNUITIES? 





(Connecticut Mutual 
ANNUITIES 


The marked increase in the sales of Connec- Their problem is to convert their capital 
ticut Mutual Annuities is evidence of the into the maximum income for their own 








immediate opportunity for the agent in the benefit, an income which will be secure 

field of Annuities. Men and women appre- _ against all hazards and will surely continue 
ciate security of income as never before. _as long as they live. 

| Many persons beyond middle age are under 


‘ ; os . The annuity is the scientific instrument for 
the necessity of making a diminished capital ty 


< ; accomplishing this purpose. It provides an 
provide more income. 


“insured” income. High yield, absolute 
They cannot afford to do this by risking safety, guarantee of continuance for life, tax 
their principal in ordinary investments, for | exempt features, and attractive rates give a 
the loss of principal would mean the loss of strong appeal to Connecticut Mutual annui- 
income as well. ties under present conditions. 














Annual Income from $10,000 Single Premium Annuity—Male Life 


Age With Return Without Return 
50 $ 664.50 ( 6.6%) $ 738.00 ( 7.3%) 
60 791.10 ( 7.9%) 938.10 ( 9.3%) 
70 994.00 ( 9.9%) 1,300.40 (13.0%) 
80 1,324.50 (13.2%) 1,988.10 (19.8%) 
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BACKGROUND of a $57,000,000 


Early Experience on Farms and in Engineering 


Proved Decidedly Helpful To Agent Who Led 


the World in Group Production Last Year 


The man who led all other life insur- 
ance salesmen in production last year— 
Captain John H. Jones of the Metro- 
politan Life—came to this continent a 
boy of 18 with $3 in his pocket and no 
job. During the next few years he had 
an unusually hard struggle for existence 
in the Canadian Northwest where he was 
first a farmer and then an engineer. It 
was not until 1922 that he entered life 
insurance, but before long he demon- 
strated that he was a born life insurance 
man. He went into the group insurance 
end of the business and he has often led 
the Metropolitan Group Life production 
forces. He led in 1931, putting $57,000,- 
000 on the books of the company, at the 
same time producing about $500,000 Or- 
dinary. His clients include some of the 
leading corporations of America. Among 
them are the Standard Oil of New York, 
National Biscuit, American Can, Electric 
Bond & Share, Bankers Trust, American 
Metals. His Ordinary production each 
year runs between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 


The career of Captain Jones will in- 
terest insurance producers because when 
analyzed it demonstrates why he fits so 
well in his life insurance picture. Early 
struggles made him realize the impor- 
tance of having a roof over one’s head 
and being protected by insurance. His 
association for years with laborers of all 
kinds taught him their motivations and 
their aims. His control of men—he has 
had as many as 3,000 working for him at 
one time—made him know the employ- 
er’s attitude and the necessity of esprit 
de corps between employer and employe 
and other satisfactory relationships. His 
engineering experience enabled him to 
put his propositions on paper so that 
they can be easily comprehended. 


Came to This Continent from Wales 

Born in North Wales, Mr. Jones at- 
tended a technical school after which he 
was articled to an engineer; completed 
his “articles” and when 18 years old 
found himself on his own. Prospects 
didn’t look bright where he was so he 
bought a ticket for Western Canada. 
Raised the money by selling his motor- 
cycle and gun. That is, he thought he 
had a ticket to his destination, but being 
of a sociable nature he had not only 
made friends with some cowboys on the 
boat but readily agreed to permit them 
to teach him poker. It not only whiled 
away the hours pleasantly for a time but 
Proved so expensive that when the ship 
reached Halifax he found himself with 
$3; his destination, Winnipeg, still 3,000 
miles away. 


By Clarence Axman 





CAPTAIN JOHN H. JONES 


The problem was how to eat during 
the long journey. Perfectly simple when 
a boy uses his head under the circum- 
stances. Jones did. He changed his 
first class ticket to a colonist ticket, then 
used by the European peasant class and 
others low in funds who traveled on 
Canadian railroads. For $7 he bought 
a food basket, and arising before others 
on the train were awake, cooked his own 
meals and was not hungry when he 
reached Winnipeg. 


The only job available seemed to he 
that of a chainman on the Canadian Pa- 
cific R. R. Jones was in the lobby of a 
hotel—sole capital 50c in his pocket— 
when a man approached him, saying: 
“Can you drive a horse?” The question 
was encouraging because Jones was 
thoroughly familiar with horses, having 
been brought up on a farm. “I can drive 
four horses at a time,” he said confi- 
dently, and was told, “You are just the 
fellow I am looking for. I can use you 
on a farm in Northern Manitoba near 


Basswood. The job pays $30 monthly 
and board. Meet me at Basswood to- 
morrow.” 


Sold Clothes to Raise Railroad Fare 


Jones raised the money to get to Bass- 
wood by selling some of his clothes; 
reached Basswood on a Colonist ticket, 
and got one of his first big disappoint- 
ments. The man of the hotel lobby 
wasn’t around; never showed up. Look- 
ing for work the storekeeper was ap- 
proached and told Jones that he felt sure 


a ranchman twenty miles away was look- 
ing “for help.” The prospect of walking 
was gloomy enough. The storekeeper 
was sympathetic. “I'll loan you my bi- 
cycle,” he said. It was a long, bumpy 
ride across the prairie which brought the 
tired boy the depressing information that 
a man had just been hired for the vacant 
position. Jones wearily pedaled back to- 
ward Basswood; met a man who was 
driving a buckboard; latter heard his 
story; said he was looking for someone 
to help on his farm; wasn’t long on 
funds, but would pay $20 a month. The 
offer was accepted and Jones soon found 
himself in the shelter of a log shanty. 


He had arrived at the farm at 11 
o’clock at night; was up pretty early 
next morning milking cows and his prin- 
cipal work for a week was splitting pop- 
lar logs into four. It was backbreaking 
work and discouraging. 

Jones chucked this job to work on a 
neighboring farm of 640 acres which a 
farmer had been working alone, having 
had 500 acres broken. This farmer point- 
ed out four horses which he asked his 
new hand to hitch up to harrows. There 
was a Stallion, a mare and two geldings. 
Ever try this stunt in plowing on a 
farm? Jones put the geldings in the 
middle and began to harrow the half 
frozen sod. The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that he was wearing 
white buckskin cricket shoes, worn out 
at the toes. Memories of that job and 
its complement: milking sixteen cows; 
feeding calves and pigs; getting up at 
3.30 a. m.; quitting work at 9.30 p. m. 
—proved a nightmare to Jones which he 
has never forgotten. He stuck it out 
for nearly a month. At the end of that 
time he asked for a day off so he could 
go to town eighteen miles away and cash 
a draft which his sister in Wales had 
sent him, 


Gets Job as Bank Clerk 


The trip to the Minnedosa branch of 
the Royal Bank of Canada proved to be 
a turning point. There he had to an- 
swer questions about his profession and 
to show credentials. In his pocket was 
a letter from Lord Strathcona and he 
was offered and quickly accepted a jun- 
ior clerkship which meant not only act- 
ing as receiving teller and keeping the 
supplemental cash book but incidentally 
he swept out the bank and acted as 
watchman and also cleaned the windows, 
for which job he got an additional $5 a 
month. The letter from Lord Strath- 
cona had been written at the request of 
a brother-in-law who was the law part- 
ner of Lloyd George and had accom- 
panied the draft which his sister had 
sent him. 

Jones liked the bank, except the night 
job of balancing the cash book every 


WRITER 


night and he decided to try something 
else. In the meantime, he had been un- 
able to collect his month’s wages on the 
farm job because the farmer told him he 
had quit three days before the month 
was out. He decided to collect anyway. 
A friend of his was a former Oxford 
University wrangler and the two visited 
the farm. They went to the farmer and 
Jones said: “Never mind the money; I'll 
just take one of your horses.” The 
farmer’s wife intervened and Jones and 
his companion left with the $20 wages 
instead. 

About this time the Canadian Pacific 
was in the midst of an important irriga- 
tion project for which it had advertised 
that it wanted assistant engineers. Jones 
wired for a job and received a wire ask- 
ing him to report to Strathmore three 
days later. Salary $100 a month. Ar- 
riving in Alberta he found the job gone 
and for the next five days lived on $1.50. 
Eventually he landed work as an engi- 
neer. Typhoid fever was epidemic; wa- 
ter scarce, and the assistant engineers 
slept on the ground. Next job was as a 
rodman in the engineering department in 
Calgary. After a month he became as- 
sistant engineer in charge of construc- 
tion. Eventually he was in charge of 
3,000 men. By this time Jones was 
learning a lot about the Canadian North- 
west. It was no place for weaklings, but 
he was husky. 


World War Career 


Along came the World War. Jones 
joined up on August 4 in Calgary and 
was in the army until September, 1919, 
first detail being with the engineers. 
Later he was with the infantry; then 
during the Battle of the Somme was 
back with the engineers; later with the 
general staff as captain under General 
F. W. Hill of the Canadian forces. 


After the War Captain Jones, who in 
the meantime had married a New York 
girl, decided to live in the United States. 
For about a year he was engaged in the 
export business. After various experi- 
ences he lost money when the British 
pound went down in 1922 and Igoking 
about was told that the Metropolitan 
Life was in need of engineers. He 
couldn’t quite figure that out but went 
up to the head office; encountered J. E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president in 
charge of group, who detected qualities 
which good life insurance salesmen 
should have, and the engineer joined the 
Metropolitan’s forces. He began by tak- 
ing a two weeks’ study of group insur- 
ance and its allied protection. His first 
sale was made to a commuter to whom 
Jones, then living at Sound Beach, 
Conn., had talked group insurance with 
the enthusiasm of a man who did not 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Combines family protection with personal life income provision. 


Life insurance for dependents during time of greatest de- 
pendency. 


Personal life income after retirement at age 55, 60 or 65. 


Liberal options permit cash settlement in place of life 
income; paid up life insurance; settlement partly 
in cash with fund retained as protection. 


rf 


Family Income Provisions May Be Added By Rider To: 


Preferred Risk Whole Life 
Endowment at 85 
Limited Payment Life 
Endowment 10 Years or More 


Retirement Fund at 55, 60, and 65 


Y 


Retirement Annuity May Be Issued As Follows: 


Hundred Dollar units of annual premium. 
Ten Dollar units of monthly premium. 


Units of $10.00 monthly annuity income at selected retire- 
ment age on Straight Life Annuity, Ten Years Certain 
and Life or Cash Refund Annuity Basis. 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
INCLUDING GROUP LIFE AND GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
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PRACTICING WHAT [THEY PREACH 


Actual History of Some Policy Payments to 
Both Living Insured and To Estates 


Life insurance is working as automatically and scientifically during a 
period of depression as it does through a period of prosperity. It is not the 
only investment which through a period of years carries out its promises, 


but it is a sure one and certainly one of the most attractive. 


There is no 


change in the actual guaranteed values of the insurance contract—cash 


value, loan value or maturity value. 


That this is generally recognized 


accounts in part for the billions of dollars of insurance protection carried 
in this country. What that protection means to the American family can 
be judged by the fact that the average man pays about 3% of his income 
for life insurance whereas about 87% of the working dollar which is now in 
the hands of widows and orphans came through life insurance channels. 


The heading of this article is “Practicing What They Preach,” and it is 
based on the fact that the life insurance contract is one of the best invest- 
ments because it is a safe and sound investment, performing exactly as the 


contract reads. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of insurance companies to give the 
payments history of some of their policies, either after they mature or the 
insured has died, such records sometimes including interesting facts about 
income still to be paid. The policy histories follow: 


National Life of Vermont 

A widow and three children will bene- 
fit to the extent of $39,000 or over as the 
result of a payment of only $163.40 to the 
National Life of Vermont. It was the 
first Family Income death claim paid by 
the company, the policy having been put 
on the market by the National Life in 
May, 1931. The husband was a farm 
manager. Policy was for $10,000. First 
semi-annual premium was $163.40. Three 
months later the insured died. 

The Family Income policy assures the 
widow at least $99.60 a month until the 
twentieth anniversary of the policy. In 
addition she will receive surplus interest, 
decreasing through the years, but at the 
present time amounting to a little more 
than $30 per month. In October, 1951, 
this monthly income will stop when she 
receives a payment of nearly $10,000, face 
of the policy less first year’s premium 
which the husband did not live to pay. 





Connecticut Mutual 


A policy in the Connecticut Mutual 
was taken out at Age 32 on the Ten 
Payment Life plan for the amount of 
$25,000. The total of the ten annual pre- 
miums paid amounted to $13,387.50. All 
of the surplus credited to the policy was 
left to accumulate, except that out of the 
accumulation, premiums were paid on an 
Annual Life policy, No. 201,174, for $12,- 

taken out when the insured was 58. 

At the settlement under the first policy, 
No. 54,488, at the death of the insured, 
there was paid the amount of the policy, 
$25,000, plus accumulated surplus of $20,- 
38, or a total of $45,660.38. Under 
Policy No. 201,174, there was paid the 
face of the policy, $12,000, plus a post 
mortem dividend of $203.88, or a total of 
$12,203.88. The total under both policies 
paid by the company amounted to $57,- 
26, whereas the total amount received 
y the company in premiums was but 


$13,387.50. 


The Bankers Life of Iowa 
The Bankers Life of Iowa furnishes 
The Gold Book the distribution of pro- 
ceeds record under Policy No. 443,057 in 
that company, which was issued June 23, 
1919. It was for $10,000; Eighteen Pay- 
ment Life Plan. 


Premium Paid—$355.30 
Died April 20, 1920 
Proceeds left under Settlement Option 
No. 2 until the youngest of three children 
reaches the age of twenty-one. We guar- 
antee 3.5% per annum or $350 per year. 
In addition, an excess interest dividend 
of 1.3% was paid in 1921, and 1.5% each 








year since. The actual payments made 
have been as follows: 
Dividend 
Guaranteed Actually Total 
Date Interest Paid Paid 
4/20/21 $350 $130 $480 
4/20/22 350 150 500 
4/20/23 350 150 500 
4/20/24 350 150 500 
4/20/25 350 150 500 
4/20/26 350 150 500 
4/20/27 350 150 500 
4/20/28 350 150 500 
4/20/29 350 150 500 
4/20/30 350 150 500 
4/20/31 350 150 - 500 
4/20/32 350 150 500 
Total Pale Thee BaP sess scikaccess $ 5,980 
PN WEEE. Nerescksasuceseeuas 10,000 
TE: bcidasansradenneresensees $15,980 
Pont DA 9:06:00 s-recneesanes 355 
oe erry ee ere $15,624 





Union Central 

The Union Central has recently paid a 
Family Income claim for $25,000. While 
only two monthly income instalments had 
been paid the beneficiary will receive 
$84,250 guaranteed. Surplus interest will 
probably bring this figure to around 
$90,000. 


Western & Southern Life 
The following death benefits were paid 
by the Western & Southern Life al- 
though the deaths did not come within 





accidental death provisions in the poli- 
cies: 

On May 11 Robert H. Edsall, Elkhart, 
Ind., while assisting in mooring the U. S. 
S. Akron at San Diego, Cal., was killed 
by being carried into the air on a tow 
line and falling several hundred feet. 

On April 27 LeVerne DeMitchell, Bay 
City, Mich., was killed at Ft. Riley, Kan., 
by becoming entangled in a wire dan- 
gling from an airplane which towed a 
sleeve target for machine-gun practice. 
When a bullet cut the wire connecting 
the target to the plane the wire fell and 
killed Corporal DeMitchell. 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Several policy illustrations of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society—in each 
case a matured endowment—are given 
herewith: 

Policy 1,766,032 was issued June 5, 1912, 
on the Twenty Year Endowment Plan 
for $10,000 at Age 50. This policy ma- 
tured as an endowment on June 5, 1932, 
at which time the Society paid the face 
of the policy of $10,000 and the current 
dividend of $279. Added to these items 
are the total dividends of the contract 
either taken in cash or applied to pre- 
miums of $3,155.80 making the total pro- 
ceeds earned by the insured of $13,434.80. 
Under this contract, the insured paid 
twenty annual premiums of $625.50 each 
making a total premium payment of $12,- 
510. The difference between the total 
proceeds paid the insured of $13,434.80 
and the total amount of premiums of 
$12,510 is $924.80 being the amount of 
profit earned by the insured from the 
date of issue to the date of maturity. 


Policy 1,766,341 was issued on the 20 
Year Endowment plan for $10,000 at Age 
31 on June 7, 1912. The Society paid this 
endowment at maturity, June 7, 1932, of 
$10,000 together with the total dividends 
either paid in cash or applied to pre- 
miums of $2,760.90 making a total dis- 
bursement to the insured of $12,760.90 
over a period of twenty years. The in- 
sured paid twenty annual premiums of 
$506.90 making a total premium payment 
of $10,138. The difference between the 
total amount paid the insured of $12,- 
760.90 and the total premiums paid by 
the insured of $10,138, being $2,622.90 as 
the net profit earned under this contract 
by the insured from the date of issue to 
the date of maturity. 

Policy 2,828,263 was issued in the 
amount of $100,000 on September 14, 1921, 
on the Ten Year Endowment plan. The 
date of maturity the Society made pay- 
ment of the full face of the contract of 
$100,000, together with the total dividends 
previously taken in cash or applied to 
premium of $20,216, making a total dis- 
bursement to the insured of $120,216. Un- 
der this contract the insured paid ten an- 
nual premiums of $10,669 each making a 
total premium payment of $106,690. The 
difference between the total amount paid 
the insured of $120,216 and the total pre- 
miums paid by the insured of $106,690 is 
$13,526, the profits earned by the insured 
on the above contract from the date of 


issue to the date of maturity. 

Back in May, 1866, Policy 12,817 was 
written on the Ordinary Life plan. By 
reason of premiums having been con- 
tinued until the insured having attained 
the age of 96 the Society paid the policy 
as a matured endowment on May 9, 1932. 
The proceeds paid in the endowment 
transaction of May 9, 1932, were the face 
of the policy of $5,000, the outstanding 
dividend additions of $3,315.90 and the 
current dividend in the amount of $72.10, 
added to this item the dividends which 
had previously been applied to premiums 
totaling $629.91. The total receipts earned 
by the insured under this contract were 
$9,017.91. The insured paid annual pre- 
miums of $115.40 from 1866 until 1932, 
being sixty-six annual premiums totaling 
$7,616.40. The difference between the 
proceeds received by the insured and the 
premiums paid is $1,401.51 or being the 
profits earned by the insured on the 
above contract. 


The Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life of Winnipeg in- 
forms The Gold Book of a Family , on 
tection Policy issued on April 16, 1931, 
on the life of a policyholder of North 
Stanbridge, P. Q., who died in October 
of the same year of gastric ulcer. 

Accordingly, the sum of $2,506 was paid 
in cash—the extra six dollars of the ini- 
tial settlement was interest to date of 
payment. The contract stipulated that if 
death occurred within twenty years, a 
clean-up fund would be paid immediate- 
ly, and then $100 a month would go to 
the beneficiary to April 16, 1951. In 
November a check for $100 (plus surplus 
interest) was sent as the first instalment 
undér the income settlement and a bond 
issued providing for payment of a simi- 
lar amount each month for the balance 
of the twenty years. 

On April 21, 1951, a final payment will 
be made which will amount to $10,000. 

Now, let us see what the beneficiary 
will receive as the result of a payment 
by policyholder of one premium of $313: 








oe eS eee Peer re $ 2,506 

234 consecutive monthly payments 
OE GIGS GOO e666 cca ccancccsveeseis 23,400 
Final PAyMent .cccccsccvccescsecse 10,000 
$35,906 


Surplus interest earnings will also be 
paid. On the present basis such interest 
payments would amount to approximate- 
ly $2,808, increasing the total returm to 
the beneficiary to $38,714. 

After the income period to 1951 is 
completed, the sum of $10,000, in lieu of 
being paid in cash, may be left with the 
company to continue the monthly instal- 
ments to the beneficiary until the ex- 
haustion of the proceeds. 

Should the beneficiary die before the 
end of the Family Income period and be- 
fore receiving all of the proceeds, re- 
maining monthly income instalments and 
the $10,000 due at the end of the income 
period will be paid to a contingent bene- 
ficiary, if any, otherwise to the estate 
of the beneficiary. 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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GOLDEN GATE AGENCY 


of the 
PENN MUTUAL 





“Good News” is the name of our Agency bulletin. And in these times 


a better name could not be found. For we share in the splendor of service 
which life insurance, more than any other financial institution, is giving to 
the people of the United States. Without its vast contribution of money, to 
its policyholders and to the survivors of deceased policyholders, the condi- 
tion of the country would be vastly worse than it is. Life insurance has 
retained the faith of our people, because it has earned that faith, and it has 
proved itself to be one of the few major financial instruments of our time, 
and the only one whose impregnability has been demonstrated throughout 


the nation. 


This is an Agency of vehement faith in our country, of faith in the 
ability of the individual underwriter to maintain his financial independence 
unhindered by economic conditions, of faith in modern methods of life insur- 
ance salesmanship, and of faith in the management of our life insurance 
companies. We believe that conservatism in life insurance investments has 
lately received an emphasis that will never be disregarded. And we believe 
that economic processes will eventually end the present upset, regardless of 
what government, statesmen, and politicians may or may not do to help or 


to hinder. 


This Agency congratulates the underwriting fraternity of the United 
States and of Canada on the possession of that priceless asset—the confi- 
dence of the people. While waiting for the sunrise, the whole institution 
will fill its working hours with courageous labor for the present and future 


welfare of the peoples of our two countries. 





THE B. F. SHAPRO AGENCY 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Became One of NATION’S— 
LEADING PRODUCERS 


When Lawrence E. Simon was nineteen 
years old he was associated with the man- 
agerial firm of Kuster & Richardson, 
which managed many of the outstanding 
figures in the operatic and concert firms: 
ment, including Lilian Nordica and Ethel 
Leginska. When that firm folded after 
a year or two Mr. Simon carried on as a 
boy manager, armed with a card, reading 
rather cockily, "Lawrence E. Simon, Im- 
presario.” He booked engagements, ar- 
ranged for newspaper interviews, saw that 
trunks containing costumes caught the 
right baggage car, and made sure that 
the contracted make of concert piano (the 
instrument which the artist had guaran- 
teed to use) was safely delivered to the 
concert hall by the local piano store. 

It is a pretty long jump from being a 
boy impresario to occupying a position in 
the insurance world which made possible 
the production of $23,000,000 of life in- 
surance in a period of four years, but he 
accomplished it. And those who under- 
stand temperaments and their handling 
can note a connecting link in that any one 
capable of dwelling in harmony with an 
artistic temperament does not find it dif- 
ficult to get along with any brand of 
temperament, no matter how fiery, obsti- 
nate or unreasonable it may be. A man 
facing a stormy singer or a balky pianist, 
making impossible demands, learns that 
the situation can be met most satisfac- 
torily by not taking an arbitrary stand in 
opposition; that an early and apparent 
acquiescence will wear out the storm, thus 
paving the way for a presentation of facts 
which will make the manager’s side of the 
controversy seem reasonable. The artistic 
temperament reverses itself with light- 
ning speed sometimes. No change in 
opinion held by an artist will surprise 
people associated with them. 


Traveling Along With the Prospect 


Those early experiences, making a life- 
long impress upon Lawrence E. Simon, 
may account for his habit of shaking his 
head in apparent agreement with the pros- 
pect during early stages of a difficult life 
insurance interview when many an agent 
would walk out of a prospect’s office 
thinking himself licked. Simon, one of 
the most resourceful and quick thinkers 
of the business, does not show the white 
feather until the door is closed upon him 
for the last time. Life insurance to him 
is like a ball game. A lucky break will 
win a game. He is always looking for 
the breaks. 

Here is an illustration of how you can 
agree with a person, maintain your posi- 
tion, and finally lead the way to the ap- 
Plication. Among Mr. Simon’s clients are 
many persons in the Wall Street district. 
He was calling on a man whose wealth is 
in nine figures, a dominating director of 
great corporations, sure of himself and 
well advised. 

“I do not need any more insurance,” 
he said with determination. 

Simon nodded in acquiescence. 


“Also, you are all wrong about that tax 
matter. My counsel tells me you are 
wrong.” 

Again Simon nodded. 

“Good-day, Lawrence.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Smith.” 


Re-opens the Interview 


As Simon reached the door he turned 
and said: 

“TI have enjoyed this visit as much as if 
I had sold you additional insurance. It 
is a pleasure to see you aS you work at 
your desk. I respect the position you 
have taken, even if I do not agree with it. 
I would appreciate if you would permit 
me to talk to your lawyer and find out 
why and where I am wrong. If I have 
advised you incorrectly the possibility is 
that I have advised others incorrectly also 
on this subject. May I have your per- 


mission ?” 
“Why not? Go and see him.” 
Simon did. When face to face wit 


the lawyer he was able to show him that 
his legal advice was not based on all the 
facts, especially as there had been a re- 
cent ruling of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. Simon knew that even the greatest 
of corporation lawyers find it difficult to 
keep in touch with current letters and 
rulings of that Bureau. 

The lawyer said: “You are right.” Ad- 
ditional insurance was written. 


Collects First Editions and Etchings 


In addition to being impresario for 
Nordica and Leginska the Bureau with 
which Simon was affiliated handled the 
Russian Balalaika orchestra and other 
stars. That early experience in the world 
of music which taught him so much about 
human nature also stimulated tastes which 
in later years made Mr. Simon a collector 
of etchings and first editions. This cul- 
ture helped him in his contacts with per- 
sons who have similar tastes and ability 
to gratify them. A millionaire encoun- 
tered in a London old bookshop or Paris 
art gallery is a good contact for an agent 
to have made when later he sees this man 
in his office. 

When Simon was about 20 years old 
his musical management outfit failed. Fed 
up on that kind of work he decided to 
get down into the financial or insurance 
district. Eventually, he landed in the 
Massachusetts Mutual agency of T. R. 
Fell and was engaged as stenographer and 
general office assistant by Cashier William 
T. Coleman. 

“He was a regular boyish George M. 
Cohan,” said Cashier .Coleman to The 
Gold Book in discussing the Lawrence E. 
Simon of that period. “He was loaded 
with ambition, energy and talent, one of 
the nerviest young fellows I ever saw, but 
very loyal and honest.” 

The Friendly Act 


Under the tutelage of T. R. Fell, Mr. 
Simon began to write insurance at night. 
He found Mr. Fell a stern taskmaster 
but a very able one. He gives to Mr. 


Fell credit for his success. He regarded 
the instructions of the general agent as 
sacrosanct, following them implicitly. Mr. 
Fell was preaching the doctrine of “the 
friendly act” which, in brief, is having 
people the agent knows furnish names of 
friends as a friendly gesture. Using the 
friendly act Mr. Simon went from one 
grade of prospects to another until he be- 
gan to write many of the leading men of 
New York. Upon the retirement of Mr. 
Fell recently he was made general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual at 20 Pine 
Street. In 1930 Mr. Simon wrote $6,500.- 
000 in all companies; in 1931 about $5,- 
575,000. 

The following figures are taken from 
the Massachusetts Mutual’s Home Office 
records showing the amount of new busi- 
ness delivered by Mr. Simon for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual from January 1, 1918, 
to December 31, 1931: 


Number of Delivered 

Year Policies Policies 
rr rere 28 $ 236,140 
are ere 67 479,000 
See 70% 524,780 
er ee eee 69% 564,250 
eee nee 913,130 
Le SRR a eee 149 1,338,224 
DE paadesencieees sone 142 1,921,722 
es 186 1,992,635 
NET = careers ciara arate cn 154 2,258,074 
I forncc eas knee mahalo 131% 2,400,725 
Dt Kate<nendanineowae 147% 3,088,011 
EE Wiicarinactosguis anid ante 116% 2,528,268 
GN h:t5b oi sbnacawseees 2,804,753 
See ane-ie soccer becuse 124 2,155,543 
1647% $23,185,255 

Preparation 


At the Home Office of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual officers attribute much of 
Mr. Simon’s success to the fact that he 
goes out prepared. No matter what night 
social engagements he has he always finds 
time to retire to a secluded spot with a 
pad in order to map out the campaign 
for the following day. In discussing that 
angle he said: 

“Did you ever hear of an architect or 
contractor putting up a house without 
plans, or of a surgeon performing an ope- 
ration before diagnosing the patient, or of 
a railroad engineer opening the throttle 
without knowing what time the train was 
to start? I never did. 

“A doctor does not say, ‘Let’s operate; 
something will turn up.’ When we sell 
insurance we should know why we are 
selling it and how it should be sold. 

“Almost any plan of soliciting life in- 
surance is good if it is based on three 
things: first, thought; second, decision; 
third, action. Think whom you want to 
see; decide what you are going to say. 
Then, don’t waste any time. Go and say 
ag 

Medical Examinations 


Insurance men have admired the man- 
ner in which Mr. Simon has so often had 
his clients medically examined. Applica- 
tion for a change in beneficiary on some 
old policy, change of dividend option, non- 
forfeiture option, or the attachment of the 





LAWRENCE E. SIMON 


automatic premium loan feature, generally 
results in his making this query: 

“Certainly, we shall be glad to do it, 
and what time could you see the doctor?” 

When calling on older men Mr. Simon 
frequently feels the beat of their pulse; 
generally manages to turn the conversa- 
tion along medical lines, and suggests a 
medical examination. 

He was one of the first to use the audit 
system now so much in vogue. He has 
developed it from several angles, and it 
has enabled him to write millions. 

Mr. Simon is a believer in quick retire- 
ment from an office after the case is 
closed. “What is the use of hanging 
around?” he asks. He tells a story about 
a farmer who went into a piano store and 
was just about to buy a piano for $1,400, 
counting out his money, when the sales- 
man said: “This piano is as good as the 
Steinway.” The farmer turned to his wife 
and asked: 

“Mary, did you ever hear of a Stein- 
, 


way? 
She had not. Whereupon the farmer 
said: “I think we had better go and see 


the Steinway.” They did not come back. 
An Ocean Policy 

Also, he believes that agents should talk 
language which the average man can 
understand. The agent should know the 
technique of the business, but not talk 
technically. He tells the following story 
of a man who said that he did not carry 
a dollar’s worth of life insurance and de- 
clared he would not buy any. “The only 
insurance I have is fire, automobile, lia- 
bility, golf insurance and a mortgage 
policy.” 

This gave Simon an opening. 

“I would like to see that mortgage 
policy.” 

“T have a $22,000 mortgage on my 
house, and I have a policy on that.” 

He brought out a $22,000 Twenty Pay- 
ment Life policy. 4 

“I am not interested in life insurance, 
but you are a nice fellow and I might 
take a little more accident insurance 
through you. I am going abroad.” 

Then Mr. Simon had a hunch. He 
said: “You don’t want accident insur- 
ance. What you want is an Ocean 
policy.” 

“And what’s that?” 

Mr. Simon explained the Ocean policy 
as follows: 

“On an accidefit policy, if you are killed 
in an accident, your wife will get the 
money. There is but one chance; but 
under my Ocean policy your wife is cov- 

(Continued on Page 
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We are EQUIPPED to extend 
THE 
SERVICE 


that is 


NECESSARY and IMPORTANT | 


to the 


FULL TIME AGENT and BROKER 


48 HOUR SERVICE . 


for the delivery of policies 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FILES 


containing complete information 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE STAFF 


available at all times 


EXPERT ADVICE 


25 years selling experience 














Private training if desired 


In fact—a 100 percent General Agency offering 
100 percent cooperation 


LOUIS REICHERT 


GENERAL AGENT 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street, N. Y. C. JOhn 4-3294 














MAX J. HANCEL, Manager | 
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W. SCOTT SMITH 


ANSWERING |! 


1932 CROP OF 


At the recent convention of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., one of the hits was made by Ralph D. Lowenstein and W. Scott 


Smith of the Chester O. Fischer Agency, St. Louis. 


They presented the 


latest crop of 1932 objections, and the answers thereto, especially stressing 
objections based on the fact that the prospect’s salary has been cut and more 
women will have to return to the business world. 


W. Scott Smith has been a life insurance man since 1923. For five 
years he has paid for at least an application a week, giving most of his 


thought to business insurance. 


Ralph D. Lowenstein attended University 


of Missouri, went to the Field Artillery Officers’ Training School, and after 


the Armistice went into life insurance. 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual. 


In 1923 he joined the St. Louis 
He stresses the value of correctly 


written policies and the importance of co-ordinated and properly arranged 


estates. 


The objections and answers by each man follow: 


I haven’t $150 to spend for this $5,000 
policy. 

I am not asking you to SPEND $150, 
I am asking you to SAVE $12.50 per 


month. 





You say you are SPENDING all you 
can for insurance. Why not SAVE all 
you can for insurance? 


I MAY have a 10% cut in salary. 

Why not TAKE the cut right now and 
put it into life insurance? You MAY 
have to take it sooner or later any way. 
A 10% cut in salary is nothing compared 
to the cut your family WILL have to 
take if your salary is cut entirely. 





You are still eating and wearing clothes, 
aren’t you? So must your family when 
your salary is cut forever. 


My wife is young and worked before 
we married. In the event of my death she 
can work again. 


100% of our army of unemployed 
worked before, and now WISH they could 
work again. 





The widows who are selling from house 
to house now are paying the premiums 
on the life insurance that their husbands 
DID NOT carry. 


I want to talk this matter over with 
my wife. 

That’s splendid, Mr. Prospect. I advise 
you to talk it over with her, but let’s have 
your examination first, so that you won’t 
alarm her if you are not in perfect health 
right now. 





O. K. with me. Let ME talk it over 
with her for an hour. My experience has 


taught me that what the mind doesn’t 
Stasp it has a tendency to oppose. 


I have a relative in the life insurance 
business. 


Many men tell me that they prefer NOT 
to deal with a relative on highly confi- 
dential matters pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of their estates. 





My experience has taught me that a 
relative can hardly approach a problem 
as sacred as your life insurance holdings, 
impartially. 


I am investing my money in a Building 
and Loan Certificate and expect to make 
8%. 


I know of one man who invested in 
life insurance and made 4000% for his 
family in six days. 





I believe that this question resolves it- 
self into the vast difference between own- 
ing or owing. When you invest in life 
insurance you immediately OWN an es- 
tate and when you invest in building and 
loan your family will OWE for that part 
which you may not have lived to create. 


My wife will inherit money trom her 
family, who will provide for her. 


It is better to have and not need than 
to need and not have, but if you feel vaur 
WIFE will be provided for, why not 
guarantee this protection to your CHIL- 
DREN? 





You EXPECT your wife to be cared 
for. I KNOW mine will. Life insurance, 
you know, was created not because some- 
one will die, but because someone must 
go on living. 


I have had an enormous shrinkage in 
my securities. I have no surplus funds 
now for life insurance. 

In a life insurance estate the funds will 


| OBJECTIONS 


be there when YOU want them with sale 
value, call value and interest rate guar- 
anteed. It will protect you against your 
own financial weaknesses. 





Why not have an estate worth ten times 
your present value rather than one worth 
one-tenth your future value? 


My present insurance is a burden in 
these times—I want to reduce my line. 


It may be possible you are right, Mr. 
Prospect, but let me go over your pol- 
icies with you. (This can easily lead to 
an audit with the development of a pro- 
gram which, through stressing wants and 
needs, may entirely eliminate the original 
objection.) 





You may be right, Mr. Prospect, but 
certain features are available to you in 
your policies which will pay your pre- 
miums for you during these trying times. 


I am carrying some life insurance, but 
am afraid of the future. 


Successful men tell me daily that the 
only asset that they possess that is still 
worth 100 cents on the dollar is their lite 
insurance. Our past record of over three- 
quarters of a century should be your best 
assurance for the future. 





One of two things is bound to happen 
in this country. Either we are going to 
have a Communistic form of Government, 
in which event we will receive our dole 
of bread and milk daily regardless of our 
investments, or we will have a gradual 
return to normal conditions. Do you real- 
ize what the dole system really is—can 
you picture our citizens ever living on 
such a basis? 


I am going to use my money to pur- 
chase securities at their present deflated 
prices. They are bound to show huge 
profits. 


What a splendid thought, Mr. Prospect. 
Let us guarantee those profits through life 
insurance. The National City Bank has 
said that no bond is good enough to for- 
get. Life insurance arranged today can 
be forgotten tomorrow. 





Fine—it is a very sound plan providing 
you don’t live too long as similar depres- 
sions will strike us in the future, and 
may wipe out your profits. You cannot 
outlive your life insurance. I am selling 
stock certificates for $100,000 on a basis 
of $2,600 down and a like amount for 
approximately 28 years. 


I am not interested at all. 
Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Prospect, that you 






RALPH D. LOWENSTEIN 


have been too busy in your own business 
to be interested in mine? 





Mr. Prospect, how could I expect you 
to be interested in anything that I have 
to say when so far I have said nothing. 
Your success has been gained in the bus- 
iness world by making such statements. 
I do not have any reason to believe that 
you are at all interested in what I have 
to say or the purchase of additional life 
insurance but a few minutes of your time 


One of the stockholders of this com- 
pany is in the life insurance business. 
Therefore, I am obligated. 

You say he has received ample divi- 


dends on his investment so that really he 
is under an obligation to you. 





Will this stockholder work for the in- 
terest of your family or for his interest 
in this business, if you die? 


My wife objects to a monthly income 
plan. 


I can readily understand that, Mr. Pros- 
pect, but remember that your BENEFI- 
CIARY will not be your WIFE. Rather 
ask the widows of today who WERE the 
wives of yesterday. You may have had 
success with your investments in those 
troublesome times, but have you trained 
your wife along these lines? 





Picture your widow, Mr. Prospect, seek- 
ing investment counsel to properly safe- 
guard her funds and provide a guaranteed 
income in a year like 1932—contrast that, 
if you will, with the Peace of Mind of 
only having to endorse her monthly check 
as her sole investment procedure. 


I have too many debts to pay first. The 
bank ts pressing me and I want to start 
paying them off. 


That is a worthy ambition, but pay off 
a prior and a greater debt first—the debt 
you owe your wife and family. , 





You are paying 6% interest to the bank, 
I presume. Why not pay 7% and guaran- 
tee automatic retirement of your loan? 


I have too much life insurance in your 
company now. I believe in dtversification. 

Mr. Prospect, your point is well taken, 
but fortunately your insurance company 
scientifically carries out such a diversi- 
fication for you through its re-insurance 
treaties. 





Mr. Prospect, I believe your viewpoint 
is well taken, but you should follow John 
Wanamaker’s advice never to put all of 
your eggs in one basket until you make 
sure of your basket. 
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It’s not so much the size of the agency that counts these days as it is 


PAPTIONR! on 


the spirit of helpfulness, of confidence, that it is able to express in every-day 
dealings with agents, brokers and assureds. It is in this spirit of accomplish- 
ment that we are doing our best to outfight the present depression bug-a-boo. 

We realize that if we are to maintain our reputation of progressive 
leadership in the Berkshire Life organization we must show more than the 
usual good judgment in meeting management problems, in agency building, 
in inspiring our men and women with the confidence and determination 
necessary to succeed. It’s so easy to make alibis when cases are turned 
down, so easy to stop prospecting after a few turndowns. But those who will 
profit most in the next few years are those who are sticking—defying failure. 


Our producers are busier this year than ever before—planning ahead 


carefully. They are showing the courage to stand the gaff. New friends 
are being made and—old ideas of the pre-depression years are definitely 


being discarded. 


We’re moving ahead confident of a bright future! 





Telephones: 
PEnnsylvania 6- 
6605 


6608 


7 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


829-32 Empire State Building 
Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 

















= S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent |} 
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Two Widows- 
the husband of one 
let his Lite Insurance 


laps¢ 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO! 


“The misery of an old man 
is of interest to nobody ™ 





TAKE CARE LEST THIS SHOULD-BE ALL 
YOU LEAVE YOUR WIFE AND CHILDREN 





A Conservation Campaign Which Has Saved 


Many A Home From Misery 


For six years the Prudential has been 
running advertisements featuring con- 
servation in magazines of national repu- 
tation, sometimes reaching as many as 
11,000,000 circulation in a month. These 
advertisements have been of great assist- 
ance to agents of all companies in keep- 
ing business on the books. Each of the 
ads is a striking illustration of the ne- 
cessity of conservation of insurance pol- 
icies; and with very few words of copy; 
in fact, the copy consists merely of a 
powerful, convincing line to make the 
public do some pretty heavy thinking be- 
fore permitting a policy to lapse. Four 
of these ads are run at the top of this 
page. 

The horse-shoe ad is one of the latest 
and most effective. It tells the public 
to beware lest the wife and children have 
only a good-luck horse-shoe left in the 
way of an estate. 


An Old Man’s Misery Has Made Mil- 
lions Thoughtful of Their Future 
Probably the most effective of all these 

ads is that showing the pathetic figure 

of an old man struggling along with two 
canes, carrying the simple but powerful 
caption: “The misery of an old man is 
of interest to nobody.” The assumption 
the picture immediately impresses upon 
the mind of the reader is that had this 
man kept his insurance going he would 
not be in such abject poverty. This is 
the ad that some years ago won for the 

Prudential the award of the Harvard 

Graduate School of Business Administra- 

tion, being deemed the most effective in 

its use of pictorial illustration among 

5,000 leading advertisements of the year. 

This is one of the famous prizes do- 

nated by Edward Bok, editor of the La- 

dies’ Home Journal. The jury consisted 
of some of the most prominent advertis- 
ing men in the country. Recently, the 

Prudential again presented to readers of 

Magazine pages this advertisement. 
The Prudential ads are discussed at 

field conferences in managerial offices 


throughout the country and many tens 
of thousands of replicas of the ads have 
been distributed to policyholders. 

The Gold Book has asked the Pru- 
dential to furnish some actual cases of 
conservation which have recently come 
under the observation of the company. 
These cases are published for the benefit 
of readers of The Gold Book. 

The Prudential Weekly Record recent- 
ly described some of the instances in the 
following way: 


A newspaper headline ran as follows: 
“Man Killed By Auto; Child Fatally 
Hurt.” 

The child was the man’s nephew, and 
they had been run down by an auto while 
crossing the street together. As this was 
happening, a Prudential agent was on 
his way to the home to have forms com- 
pleted for cash surrenders, which the 
policyholder had requested. Instead, of 
course, he completed claim forms, and 
$900 was paid into the family. What if 





Wayne Porter 


Down in the little town of Urbana, III. 
there lives a man less than thirty years 
of age who has been in the life insur- 
ance business six years. There is a say- 
ing in the agency of Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life in Chicago, that if you want to get 
something done “Wire Porter.” He al- 
ways delivers the goods. 

Wayne Porter’s career in the life in- 
surance business has been remarkable. 
Picking Urbana as his base of operation 
because he liked it he has developed an 
astonishing record 
in selling life in- 
surance to. stu- 


dents. His  pros- 
pects are ever 
changing. A new 


group attracts his 
attention each 
year because he} 
sells only to the 
senior class at the 
University of Illi- 
nois. In his first 
year in the life 
insurance business 


he sold $186,000 





Sells Students 


on fifty-six lives. For the past three and 


.one-half years he has been going at bet- 


ter than $500,000 annually, with an aver- 
age of 143 cases per year. 


A remarkable insurance future lies be- 
fore Wayne Porter. The average age 
of his clients is 28 years. He is just 
now beginning to obtain a substantial 
portion of his business from his old pol- 
icyholders. He follows them closely no 
matter what ports in the world they may 
find during their business life. Some are 
in Siberia, some in the Malay Peninsula, 
in Australia, in South America and other 
distant climes. Nevertheless, they still 
consider Wayne Porter as their insur- 
ance man. 


Through his contact with the senior 
class at the University of Illinois Wayne 
Porter has been responsible for putting 
six men in the life insurance business 
during the past three years. All have 
made good. He is a bachelor, a hard 
worker, has a smile worth a lot, but his 
ability to get things done can be summed 
up in the opinion of his colleagues, that 
when a hard job is to be done the cry 
goes out, “Wire Porter.” 


the policies had been surrendered the 
week before? 


An Ordinary policy which had been 
in force for one year lapsed. Agent H. 
had the manner of paying premiums 
changed from annually to quarterly, and 
in order to collect the necessary pre- 
mium of $6.76 and get the revival appli- 
cation signed he had to make six calls 
to see the insured! Two weeks later 
the insured was accidentally killed, and 
his widow received, including Acciden- 
tal Death Benefits, the sum of $2,036.24. 
The husband or wife might have been 
somewhat annoyed at the persistency of 
Agent H., but the widow has registered 
no protest. Suppose the agent had given 
up after the fifth call? 


Almost Lost 


The sister of Mr. M. C. wanted to sur- 
render his policy, on which she was the 
premium payer. The agent was success- 
ful in having the matter postponed until 
his next visit, so that the policyholder 
might think it over. When the agent 
returned the next week the insured was 
dead, and claim papers were completed 
instead of the surrender application 
Death had been the result of an acci- 
dent, and the accidental death benefit 
was paid. , 


The Agent Called That Night 


Agent W. called at a home for a col- 
lection. He was asked to wait while the 
woman of the house got the money. 
While waiting, he noticed another wo- 
man ironing clothes. He asked her if 
she were insured, and found that she had 
been, but had allowed her insurance tc 
lapse. 

The agent secured her address, called 
that night, and managed to revive her 
policy, which called for a premium of 
fifty cents a week and provided $540 
protection. 

Two days later this policyholder was 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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NNUITIES— 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED 


The volume of annuities purchased in 
recent years has increased considerably, 
due in some measure, no doubt, to cur- 
rent economic conditions. An indication 
of the increasing popularity of annuities 
will be seen from the following table 
based on an analysis of the premium 
income of ten of the leading insurance 
companies: 

First YEAR PreM1IuM INCOME 


Ratio 
of Annuity 
Premiums 
Insurance Annuity to Ins. 
Year Premiums Premiums Premiums 


1920  $145,523,018 
1929 224,547,597 
1930 222,616,546 43,168,903 19 
1931 212,175,619 102,635,553 48 

This shows that whereas the first year 
annuity premiums in 1920 were only 4% 
of the corresponding insurance premiums 
they had increased to 19% in 1929 and 
to 48% in 1931. It is evident, therefore, 
that the life insurance agent who wishes 
to keep abreast of the times should be 
conversant with the various forms of an- 
nuity contracts and their respective ad- 
vantages and uses. I have had agents 
in the past tell me that they never both- 
ered with annuities, didn’t know any- 
thing about them. In time we will no 
more expect such a remark than we 
would expect an agent to say “I sell 
Ordinary Life, I don’t know anything 
about endowments.” 


$ 5,377,738 4% 
43,299,187 19 


History of Annuities 


It may be surprising to many, but his- 
tory tells us that annuities were in ex- 
istence at least 2,000 years ago. The 
Romans employed annuities and even 
had crude tables showing the expectation 
of life at various ages. Even earlier in 
history the Egyptians probably made use 
of the annuity. 

Coming down to comparatively mod- 
ern times we find the governments 
of Europe in the middle ages rais- 
ing money by selling annuities, usual- 
ly at the same rates regardless of 
age or sex, the loans being repaid by 
means of the annuity payments. The 
public realized, however, that young peo- 
ple lived longer than old and that wom- 
en, on the average, lived longer than 
men. People, therefore, took advantage 
of the government rates for annuities by 
nominating young persons, especially 
girls, as the annuitants. The rates 
charged proved to be inadequate, and 
Payments oftentimes fell in arrears. 
Eventually the sale of government an- 
nuities at unscientific rates collapsed in 
1720 with the bursting of the famous 
South Sea Bubble. Thereafter the rates 
were based on scientifically prepared ta- 

les, but inadequacy of rates continued 
to follow the annuity experience due to 
selection against the vendors. 

wing to its widespread use for many 
centuries in the past, the annuity, today, 
is better known and plays a far more im- 
portant role in European countries than 
in America. The average insurance 
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agent in America has given little or no 
thought to the subject of annuities; the 
public at large has probably given less. 
Undoubtedly, however, the interest in 
annuities, which has already been devel- 
oped and further stimulated by current 
economic conditions, will not vanish with 
the depression. The annuity has a per- 
manent place in the saving plans of the 
American people. 


Many Forms of Annuities 


Today there are almost as many forms 
of annuities as there are plans of life 
insurance—straight life annuities, refund 
and cash refund annuities, deferred, sur- 
vivorship and deferred survivorship an- 
nuities, income bonds, retirement annui- 
ties, and so forth. The long list of an- 
nuity plans now available marks a con- 
siderable development of the original an- 
nuity idea. 


Two Major Types of Annuities 


Various classifications may be made of 
annuities but from the agent’s point of 
view we may subdivide the principal 
forms into two general classes: (1) Im- 
mediate Annuities—usually purchased by 
older people in order to establish a guar- 
anteed income for life in lieu of an un- 
certain income from securities or other 
investments, and (2) Deferred Annuities 
—generally paid for by annual premiums 
during the deferred period and bought 
by younger people who wish to save a 
certain amount each year in order to as- 
sure financial independence later in life. 


Immediate Annuities 


There are three varieties of immediate 
annuities—life annuity, refund annuity 
and cash refund annuity. 

The life annuity is probably one of the 
simplest contracts issued by insurance 
companies. It is merely a promise to 
pay to the annuitant a guaranteed in- 
come for life, payable monthly, quarter- 
ly, semi-annually or annually, in return 
for the consideration received. No med- 
ical examination is required. The pre- 
miums are higher for women than for 
men, as women have, on the average, 
the better mortality experience, especial- 
ly at the older ages where most annuity 
payments are made. The age of the an- 
nuitant for immediate annuities is usual- 
ly taken as of the last birthday and not 
the nearest age as for insurance. Fre- 
quently the age is taken to quarter ages, 
credit being given for each completed 
quarter. One company, at least, gives 
credit for each completed month. (In 
most deferred annuities the age at near- 
est birthday is used.) 

The agent should also know that gen- 
erally someone other than the annuitant 
may apply for an annuity. In this way 
a father could purchase an annuity for 
his wife or for one of his children with- 
out their knowing anything about it un- 
til the annuity commenced. 

No benefit is payable, under a life an- 
nuity, at the death of the annuitant. If 
the annuitant were to die shortly after 
purchasing the annuity, the balance of 
the premium paid would remain the 
property of the company to be used by 
it to meet the annuity payments to those 
annuitants who live beyond their expec- 
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tation of life. Although the granting of 
no death benefit enables the insurance 
company to pay a larger annuity, the an- 
nuity paying public has never regarded 
this form with much favor, but prefers 
to “hedge” by buying a refund annuity 
or a cash refuhd annuity. 


Annuities With Refund 


The refund annuity provides that, in 
event of the death of the annuitant be- 
fore the sum of the annuity payments 
equals the premium paid, the annuity 
payments will be continued to the bene- 
ficiary until the sum of the payments to 
the annuitant and the beneficiary equals 
the premium paid. 

The cash refund annuity is a modifica- 
tion of the refund form in that the bal- 
ance, if any, of the premium is paid in 
one sum to the beneficiary at the death 
of the annuitant. 

The cash refund form is more gener- 
ally used although many companies also 
issue the refund form. 

The cost of “hedging” is greatest at 
the older ages. Taking the average of 
the premium rates of the ten compa- 
nies referred to above, we find that if a 
man aged 60 had $10,000 with which to 
buy an annuity he could obtain an an- 
nual income of about $920 by means of 
a life annuity. If he selects a refund 
annuity he cuts his income down to $800, 
and to $780 if the cash refund annuity is 
chosen. The variation in income be- 
comes greater the older the annuitant at 
date of issue. If a man were 80 years of 
age, he could buy with $10,000 an imme- 
diate annuity of about $1,950, a refund 
annuity of $1,400 or a cash refund annu- 
ity of $1,300. 

Some Uses for Immediate Annuities 


Care should be taken in soliciting pros- 
pects for immediate annuities as no cash 
values are allowed nor changes usually 
permitted in straight life annuities. In 
refund and cash refund annuities, on the 
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other hand, cash surrender values are 
generally granted, after a year or two, 
equal to the value of the death benefit. 
Elderly people with no dependents or 
whose children are grown up and self- 
supporting, should, it would appear at 
first thought, be sold life annuities. A 
widow without dependents, now 70 years 
old, living in much reduced circum- 
stances, her only income being the inter- 
est from a 6% $10,000 mortgage—$50 a 
month— would be well advised to put 
all her capital into a life annuity and 
increase her monthly income to about 
$90. An 80% increase in income under 
those circumstances is a godsend, not to 
mention the elimination of the risk of 
her investment becoming impaired. Even 
a man who has had some experience 
with the investment of funds in his 
younger days realizes as he gets past 
middle life that he cannot count on his 
business judgment to the same extent as 
formerly. He is also aware of the fact 
that any error of judgment on his part 
might prove to be disastrous. He is too 
old to start all over again the amassing 
of a fortune. The wise thing for him 
to do is to put a sufficient amount of his 
fortune into an annuity to guarantee 
himself a comfortable income for the re- 
mainder of his life. Frequently, how- 
ever, older people have children or other 
relatives who are in no way dependent 
on them, but to whom they wish to leave 
an inheritance; therefore all of their 
funds should not be put into a life an- 
nuity. One case recently came to my 
attention where a widow, whose invest- 
ment income had shrunk considerably, 
was advised to sell all of her securities 
and buy an immediate life annuity. When 
it was too late she realized that she had 
completely cut off her children.  Al- 
though her children were all married and 
in comfortable circumstances, she felt an 
obligation to leave to them on her death 
some share of her present capital, be- 
cause their father on his death had left 
the bulk of his estate to her. She had 
really been more concerned about the se- 
curity of her principal than about aug- 
menting her income. In such a case 
practically all of her capital could have 
been maintained intact by means of the 
single premium life insurance and an- 
nuity combination. 


Single Premium Life Insurance and 
Annuity Combination 


Some companies grant single premium 
life insurance at the advanced ages with- 
out medical examination, provided a life 
annuity is taken at the same time and 
provided the sum of the insurance and 
annuity premiums is somewhat in excess 
of the amount of life insurance. In 
event of early death the excess of the 
premiums over the death benefit gives the 
company a margin to cover commissions, 
taxes and other expenses. During the 
insured-annuitant’s lifetime the annuity 
payments and dividends on the insurance 
policy give a return of approximately 
4% or better; meanwhile most of the 
original capital remains intact to be pay- 
able at death. Single premium endow- 
ments are likewise issued in connection 
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J. H. Philbin’s Average Policy 


Over Five Year Period Is $90,000 


One of the most extraordinary produc- 
tion records this year is being made by 
J. H. Philbin of 67 Wall Street, New 
York. Figures speak for themselves. 
Here are a few of them: 

Paid production for the first six months 
of this year was $3,354,000. 

With the exception of four small En- 
dowment policies Mr. Philbin’s average- 
sized policy over a five-year period has 
been $90,000. 


Record by Policies and Premiums 


A record of the policies written the 
first six months of this year, together 
with the premiums, follows: 


Amount of Annual 
Insurance Premium 
$100,000 $1,826.00 
500,000 7,780.00 
500,000 6,750.00 
500,000 14,490.00 
500,000 13,739.00 
10,000 263.50 
450,000 10,226.25 
20,000 539.60 
35,000 1,467.20 
104,000 5,243.93 
400,000 10,872.00 
15,000 95.70 
20,000 294.00 
200,000 11,043.50 
$3,354,000 $84,630.68 


An interesting angle unon his produc- 
tion is that often he acts as advisory 
counsel in arranging for details of trus- 
teeing the proceeds. He has helped de- 
velop a type of insurance trust, the adop- 
tion of which effects a decrease in the 
cost of estate creation, facilitates admin- 
istration of the estate and provides for 
prospective changes in circumstances of 
the client’s family. 


His Career 


With a few exceptions he has done 
business with people he knows and he 
is one of the few agents who are given 
permission by clients to use their names 
in his literature. These clients are large- 
ly financiers, corporation executives, bus- 
iness people and lawyers. 

The career of this agent in part tells 
the story of why he has so many con- 
tracts, why they are so influential, and 
why his judgment relative to estates, tax- 
ation, income requirements and trusts is 
respected. 

His father, Eugene A. Philbin, was dis- 
trict attorney of New York County and 
a judge first of the Supreme Court and 
then of the Appellate Division of that 
court. A graduate of Yale, class of ’13, 
he was voted the best all-around athlete 
in his class. At Yale he was captain of 
the freshman football team; for two 
years was on the Varsity football team, 
and he rowed for three years in the Var- 
sity crew. After graduation from Yale 
he went through the Harvard Law 
School, being graduated with the degree 
of LL.D. 

Some years ago he tried to win the 
amateur heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship at Madison Square Garden but lost 
the decision. During the war he enlist- 
ed; was in France from April, 1918, un- 
til December, 1918; got a commission as 
second lieutenant; became aide to Gen. 
Henry J. Hatch in command of the heavy 
artillery, Second Armv. 

After several years of general practice 
of law Mr. Philbin joined the Federal 
Reserve Bank in this region. At the 
Start he was assistant general counsel. 
In 1926 he also became secretary of the 
bank, 

Enters Life Insurance 


In May, 1927, feeling that his back- 


ground, acquaintance, legal knowledge 
and experience in finance furnished a 


combination which would make him of 
greater service in the field of life insur- 
ance he became associated with Law- 
rence Hanmer, later becoming president 
and treasurer of the Trustate Corpora- 
tion. That was formed to act as ad- 
visory counsel in the creation, conser- 
vation and distribution of personal, co- 
partnership and corporation estates, 
through the facilities of corporate trus- 
tees and life insurance companies. In 
February, 1930, Mr. Philbin and the en- 
tire personnel of the Trustate Corpora- 
tion joined the Johnson & Higgins or- 
ganization, 67 Wall Street. Johnson & 
Higgins are producers of insurance, with 
New York headquarters and a large 
number of branch offices throughout the 
country. Johnson & Higgins are gen- 


eral agents of the Prudential, Gerald A. 
Eubank manager. 

In discussing his sales methods Mr. 
Philbin says he first finds a man who 
has money, a sense of responsibility, and 
a desire to conserve what he has and 
build an estate. He does not try to domi- 
nate his client nor to tell him what to 
do. He goes over the facts and lets 
him make up his own mind. As he deals 
with intelligent people who have had 
broad experience they buy insurance be- 
cause to do so is the best way to meet 
their situation and to provide for the 
future. 

Estate Building Through Medium 

of Trusts 

In discussing estate building through 
the medium of trusts Mr. Philbin re- 
cently said: 

“Bank advertising has made many per- 


Meets Salary Cut 
Argument Cleverly 


During a sales demonstration of the 
Family Income policy recently before a 
Massachusetts Mutual convention R. W. 
Partridge of that company’s Boston 
agency and son of Frank T. Partridge, 
vice-president of the New England Mu- 
tual, cleverly handled the salary cut ques- 
tion. 

On a second interview he returned to 
the prospect’s office with some figures. 
The dialogue in part follows: 

Agent: You told me you could have 
thirty-eight cents a day, so I have drawn 
up a little plan based upon that amount. 
In other words, a $5,000 contract which 
in the event of your death means $50 a 
month to your wife for the next twenty 
years. 

Prospect: I do not like the idea. I 
do not want my wife tied up with a fixed 
income. Business is uncertain and I 
want her to have what there is, and that 
is all I can do about it. 

Agent: Do you think your wife is 
competent to handle a large sum of 
money? If she is, our company can offer 
a different proposition. Rather than have 
$50 a month and $5,000 at the end of 


twenty years, your wife could have a. 


lump sum, and the wonderful part of it 
is that on a $5,000 contract she might 
get $11,000. It would never get below 
$5,000. 

Prospect: That is a wonderful con- 
tract. I told my wife you were in and 
I tried to explain the contract and she 
immediately said: “I hope you are not 
going to buy more life insurance because 
we cannot increase our fixed charges, 
they are high enough already.” You 
know I got a cut in salary. 

Agent: It was certainly nice of you 
to talk this over with your wife, it shows 
you are interested, and it is a very un- 
selfish attitude she is taking. She is 
young and could go out and earn her 
own living, but there is one vital point 
she has missed, and that is your son. 
You know, he is two years old at this 
time and if she has to go to work she 
cannot give him the care which he should 
have. 

Prospect: I have taken care of that, 
I have $12,000 insurance now. 

Agent: That is a nice amount for a 
man of your years to own, but did you 
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ever think of the amount of that insur- 
ance in income? What does it mean in 
income? 
Prospect: What do you mean? 
Agent: Twelve thousand dollars will 
earn only $600 a year, $50 a month. 
Prospect: How do you figure that? 
Agent: Twelve thousand dollars at 5% 
is $50 a month, or less than $12 a week. 
What is your present income? 
Prospect: There is no secret about 
that. I am making $4,000 a year at the 
present time. I have taken a cut of 15%. 
Agent: What would happen if you 
had to take another 15% cut, say 30% 
in all? 
Prospect: 
along. 
Agent: It would mean giving up that 
vacation and curtailing in many ways. 
Prospect: We are doing that now but 
I suppose we would have to curtail more. 
Agent: If tomorrow morning when you 


I suppose we would get 


(Continued on Page 62) 


sons sense the need of a trust. It has 
made them trust conscious. 

“A trust is no longer the rich man’s 
prerogative. Those who today have no 
tangible property to trustee have future 
earnings which they can discount by in- 
surance and place in trust. 

“A $100,000 trust estate may be created 
based merely on an ‘agreement to pay.’ 
Depending on age and circumstances, it 
can be paid for by a total investment 
of from $20,000 to $60,000 spread over 
a period of fifteen or twenty years. A 
sum as small as $2,000 per year may 
easily do it. : 

“This cannot be done by life insurance 
alone. It cannot be done by investments 
alone, nor by using the facilities of a 
trust company alone. But it can be done 
by combining all three. 

“In making this scientific co-ordination 
of the vital factors in the creation and 
conservation of wealth, i. e., Systematic 
saving, Investment, Life Insurance and 
Trusteeship, one serves his own best in- 
terest. Existing securities may be profit- 
ably included, as would be existing in- 
surance and its present premium de- 
posit.” 

The trust is so planned as to protect 
the estate from unnecessary taxation. 


Provides Liquid Assets 


The trust itself is always liquid and re- 
mains wholly under the control of the 
maker during his lifetime. 

He may: 

1. Designate the investments. 

2. Decrease the trust. 

(a) By withdrawing cash. 

(b) By borrowing against the policies. 

(c) By decreasing the periodic deposit. 
3. Increase the trust. 

(a) By occasional extra deposit. 

(b) By increasing the periodic deposit. 

(c) By the addition of property. 

(d) By improving the income return. 


Administering a Trust 


When the maker of the trust dies, the 
proceeds of the insurance policies are 
held by the trustee and distributed as he 
has previously designated. 

As an illustration, it may be assumed 
that at his death the trustee receives 
$100,000 insurance proceeds. 

This $100,000 may be administered as 
follows: 

1. $5,000, or as much of it as the wife 
requests may be immediately paid to her. 

2. Approximately $4,500 a year of in- 
come (being the net after fees, on an 
assumed gross return of 544%) may be 
paid her in regular monthly instalments. 

3. The wife may also be permitted to 
withdraw a part of the principal, say not 
more than $2,000 in the aggregate in any 
one year, either upon her request or 
when in the discretion of the trustee it is 
necessary or proper. 

4. When the wife dies, the trust fund 

is divided into separate trusts for ,the 
children, and the income therefrom paid 
to them. 
5. The children may be permitted t« 
withdraw some part of the principal, say 
one-half between certain ages, say twen- 
ty-five and thirty, and the balance of 
the principal between the ages of thirty 
and thirty-five, in such amounts and at 
such times as the trustee in its discre- 
tion deems necessary or proper. 

6. The trustee is generally permitted 
very broad powers of investment, includ- 
ing the right to buy the note of the 
maker’s executor or other securities of 
the estate. 

During its term the trust receives ex- 
perienced and expert management. 
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The Investment Yield of Life Insurance 


By Joseph B. Maclean 


Much has been written on the invest- 
ment yield of life insurance. My experi- 
ence indicates, however, that the subject 
is very imperfectly understood and there 
is certainly a good deal of misconception 
concerning it. For example, at an agency 
convention of our company a year or two 
ago one of the questions offered for the 
“question box” by a quarter million dollar 
producer was: “How can I prove to a 
prospect that life insurance is a 5%” 
investment.” I replied that, so far as our 
company was concerned, he couldn’t prove 
it because it wasn’t so. The question was 
due to a misunderstanding of an address 
on the investment yield of life insurance 
which had been presented a short time 
previously at the meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters by a 
prominent actuary and agency officer. I 
did not realize that at the time and so 
did not appreciate the significance of the 
question nor the lack of enthusiasm with 
which my answer was received. 


Not An Elusive Question 


It is somewhat of a mystery to me that 
this subject which really offers no diffi- 
culties whatever should have caused so 
much trouble. When one considers the 
nature of a life insurance policy and the 
nature and mode of operation of level 
premium life insurance—the only system 
which has any investment feature—it 1s 
dificult to understand why the seemingly 
obvious answer to the question as to what 
is the investment yield of a life insurance 
policy has been apparently so elusive. 

In all level premium policies part of the 
premiums paid by the policyholder is 
spent, not invested. The part that is spent 
is the part required to pay for the cur- 
rent insurance risk and for the expenses 
of conducting the business. In any con- 
sideration of investment yield we clearly 
cannot arrive at a proper result if we do 
not eliminate this part of the premium. 
lf we fail to do so we are allowing no 
value for the insurance. Part of the ex- 
pense incurred is, of course, investment 
expense but the yield we are concerned 
with is the net yield and to determine the 
true net yield we must consider only the 
actual amounts put under investment. All 
this seems almost too simple to mention 
but frequently life insurance policies are 
regarded as yielding only the investment 
rate arrived at by comparing the proceeds 
of the insurance with the full amount of 
the premium. Naturally, such a calcula- 
tion is meaningless, and, except in the 
case of relatively short endowment poli- 
cies which involve little insurance risk 
and under which consequently the greater 
part of the premium actually is invested, 
the result must be an exceedingly low 
rate. This rate has no relation to the in- 
terest rate earned by the company on its 
investments since it is reduced by the cost 
of insurance protection. It will vary with 
every plan of insurance and even with 
every age at issue. 

This fact is pretty generally recognized 
by those who attempt to arrive at life 
insurance yields by a process of calcula- 
tion. To meet it a common and quite 
erroneous, method is to deduct from the 
actual premium paid the premium for a 
similar amount of term insurance, regard- 
ing the balance only as being the amount 
of investment. To apply this method to 
an Ordinary Life policy would evidently 
create some problems and the method is 
generally demonstrated in connection with 
an endowment policy. For example, from 
the premium for a 20-year Endowment 
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policy there is deducted the premium for 
a 20-year term policy and the balance is 
compared with the face amount pay- 
able at maturity showing, perhaps, a 
yield of between 5% and 6% in a com- 
pany which is earning less than 5% on 
its investments. This result and the fact 
that a different yield is produced accord- 
ing to the age at issue and length of en- 
dowment period selected—an apparent dis- 
crimination between different groups of 
policyholders—should be enough to dem- 
onstrate to any intelligent person that 
there is an Ethiopian in the woodpile but 
it doesn’t seem to have that result. The 
fact that the method cannot even be 
worked out for policies running for the 
whole duration of life has just as little 
effect on those who make such calcula- 
tions. 

The fallacy, of course, lies in the as- 
sumption that the company furnishes the 
same insurance protection under a 20-year 
endowment policy as it does under a 20- 
year term policy. Because of the steadily 
increasing reserve under the former policy 
this is very far from being the case. The 
actual insurance protection under an en- 
dowment policy maturing in a period up 
to 20 years averages only a little over 
half the face amount of the policy. If 
the term is longer it would average, per- 
haps, two-thirds. Consequently, the “in- 
vestment element” of the premium is 
much greater than the amount obtained 
by deducting the term rate and the true 
yield consequently much lower. This 
method is, in fact, so crude that it is 
very generally recognized as erroneous. 


Formidable Calculation 


It seems clear that since the reserve is 
an annually increasing quantity and the 
amount at risk (i.e., the actual insurance) 
an annually decreasing quantity it would 
be necessary, if the idea of deducting the 
cost or value of the actual insurance pro- 


tection is to followed out, to make a 
varying charge each year which would be 
fixed by the changing “net amount at risk” 
and the increasing age of the insured. 
This would leave an irregular series of 
balances which could properly be regarded 
as the real amounts invested and by find- 
ing at what rate of interest these varying 
balances would accumulate to the amount 
payable at the maturity of the policy we 
would arrive at the investment yield of 
the policy. But that would be a formid- 
able calculation even for an actuary and 
it is not surprising that it is rarely at- 
tempted. 


Net Rate Actually Earned on Invested 
Funds 


Fortunately, it is quite unnecessary to 
undertake the task since the application 
of a little common sense will show that, 
if we assume the company’s operations to 
be conducted on a fair and equitable basis, 
the result must in every case, irrespective 
of the plan of insurance, and irrespective 
of the age of the insured, be exactly the 
same, namely, the net rate of interest 
actually earned by the company on its in- 
vested funds. A level premium life in- 
surance company is simply a co-operative 
association of policyholders operating a 
definite plan for their mutual benefit 
(whether the company is a mutual com- 
pany or a stock company). That involves 
(1) the payment of the costs of opera- 
tion; (2) the payment of claims; and (3) 
the investment of the funds on hand. The 
aggregate reserve fund of the company 
is a “pool” formed by the accumulation 
of the premiums after deducting the ex- 
penses and claims and it is all invested 
as a whole at the same rate for every 
policyholder. There is no distinction be- 
tween policies of different kinds or be- 
tween policies taken at different ages. 
Hence, provided the proper amount is 
charged against individual policyholders 
as their respective shares of expenses and 
claims—and that is what is done in so 
far as is practicable and possible through 
an equitable dividend system—it is evident 
that the amount of any policyholder’s pre- 
mium which is invested is invested along 
with the similar premium balances of all 
other policyholders of whatever age or 
class and at the same rate, namely the net 
rate earned by the company on its funds 
as a whole; no more, no less. 

Thus, the elaborate calculations which 
we have seen would be involved in a 
proper application of the method of de- 
ducting the actual cost of “term” insur- 
ance protection can be dispensed with 
since we know in advance what the result 
ought to be. It is true, of course, that 
such a rigid calculation would not, in fact, 
produce in every case exactly the same 
result as to investment yield but the vari- 
ations would be relatively insignificant. 
They would arise merely because it is a 
physical impossibility to devise a practical 
dividend system which will take account 
of every factor of expense and every 
variation in mortality experience as be- 
tween different plans and different ages. 
If it were possible to do that then every 
such calculation would produce an identi- 
cal result. 

Improper Calculations 

We repeat then that the investment 
yield on that part of the premiums paid 
on any policy that is invested—and that is 
the only investment yield that has any 
significance or meaning—is simply the net 
rate earned by the company. That is no 
more than common sense. The company 


is the policyholders. The investments are 
made in the aggregate for all policyhold- 
ers On an identical basis. All must get 
the same yield and any calculation which 
shows a varying yield by plan or age, ex- 
cept to the very minor degree caused by 
the unavoidable imperfections of the divi- 
dend scale, is wrong. 

Some misunderstanding on the subject 
of life insurance yields has apparently 
arisen and become rather widespread 
through failure properly to understand 
the address to which | referred at the 
beginning of this article and which has 
been given very wide circulation. That 
— was an answer to those who claim 
that the investment element involved in 
the regular plans of life insurance yields 
a lower rate than they are able to make 
by doing their own investing and who 
argued that by merely carrying with the 
insurance company the protection feature 
of the policy (i. e., the term insurance) 
a better result on the combination could 
be secured. As we have seen above it is 
necessary in any such comparison to take 
account of the increasing investment and 
the correspondingly decreasing “protec- 
tion” or term insurance. The writer of 
the article referred to made accurate cai- 
culations on that basis showing what it 
would actually cost the purchaser to ob- 
tain the decreasing term insurance sepa- 
rately. He then showed that because of 
the relatively higher expense charges nec- 
essary On term insurance, it would be nec- 
essary for the purchaser to obtain invest- 
ments for the balance of the premiums 
yielding from about one-half to one and 
one-half per cent more than the insurance 
company’s investments, if at rhe end ot a 
Stated period of years his total fund on 
hand were to equal the cash value of the 
life or endowment policy. Such a result 
merely shows that the argument is falla- 
cious since the average individual investor 
cannot do as well as, much less better 
than, the life insurance company. It 
shows nothing whatever regarding the ac- 
tual investment yield of a regular life in- 
surance policy which naturaliy depends on 
the particular investments owned by the 
company in question. What rate an appli- 
cant would have to earn if he did his own 
investing and only bought protection from 
the company is, of course, not at all the 
same thing as what he does earn if he 
buys both protection and investment. 

hat we have seen is simply the rate 
earned by the policyholders’ funds in the 
aggregate, i. e., by the company. The 
former rate is a higher rate than that 
earned by the company and therefore a 
higher rate than that earned by him if he 
becomes a policyholder in the company 
on other than term (non-investment) 


basis, 
The Present Yield 


I have said nothing in this article about 
any aspect of life insurance as an in- 
vestment except the aspect of yield. That 
yield is excellent. When one considers 
the security of life insurance investments 
and the high degree in what they pos- 
sess all the attributes necessary or desir- 
able for good investments the yield is 
nothing short of remarkable. At the 
present time it is, net, from 4% to 5%. 
Calculations showing substantially lower 
yields are misleading and incorrect. Cal- 
culations showing substantially higher 
yields are equally so, and, in addition, are 
quite unnecessary in view of the very 
fine actual return obtained by the invest- 
ments of policyholders’ funds in life in- 
surance companies. 
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Four Successful Years 





Afford the opportunity to me as General Agent of 


THE HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 
of the Penn Mutual 
at Pittsburgh, Penna. 


TO AGAIN PAY TRIBUTE 


To those men and women who comprise this Agency and who are 
responsible of the Agencies’ growth and who because of their pro- 
found belief in the Institution of Life Insurance and their honest 
conviction that sound merchandizing principals with a recognition 
of their responsibilities to the Public under these trying economic 


circumstances will bring exceptional opportunities for personal and 


thf 


agency development. 
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Why Los Angeles Women Insure 


Betty Whiting, who is with the home office of the Pacific Mutual Life, 


ios Angeles, but is not a producer, recently attracted attention in literary 


circles by a story she wrote for one of the national magazines of tremendous 
circulation. The Gold Book asked Miss Whiting to find out why Los Angeles 


women buy insurance. 


She interviewed both agents and insured, and this 


is the story she has written as a result of these interviews: 


By Betty Whiting, 
Los Angeles 


“What is the value of life insurance to 
women ?” 

“What argument is 
women life insurance ?” 

“What are the features of life insur- 
ance which appeal particularly to 
women ?” 

In an effort to understand just why so 
many prominent business and profession- 
al women of Los Angeles invest in life 
insurance, three of the outstanding 
women in the Home Office Agency of 
the Pacific Mutual Life were asked by 
me to discuss the above questions. . 

I talked first with Nellie Parr who is 
a member of the Million Dollar Club of 
the Home Office Agency. 

“T believe,” said Miss Parr, “that the 
primary reason why business and profes- 
sional women buy life insurance is to 
provide a secure, independent future for 
themselves. Accustomed to having their 
own money and realizing, moreover, that 
the time will probably come when they 
are no longer able to earn that money it 
means a great deal to them to know 
that they will some day be able to re- 
tire on a comfortable income assured for 
the rest of their lives. They are im- 
pressed with the fact that by putting 
their money into life insurance they are 
buying dollars for future delivery. They 
feel that for security of principal and 
system of saving no other plan for pro- 
viding a future competence can excel 
that of life insurance. 

“But why not let a policyholder speak 
for herself? Let one of my clients tell 
you why she bought her life insurance. 

Client Talks 


Miss Parr forthwith arranged an in- 
terview with Miss Grace Tinner, a 
prominent Los Angeles professional 
woman. 

“The reason I bought my life insur- 
ance,” said Miss Tinner, “was that | 
could see readily the benefits of an en- 
dowment policy. What I recognized 
above everything else was the savings 
value of such an investment. 

“Because I thought I would want the 
use of my money in ten years, Miss 
Parr suggested that I buy a ten year 
endowment, and I did so. I realized at 
the time that since the endowment would 
mature when I was still fairly young, | 
would not get what you might call a 
large return on my money, but a sma'l 
return with security is far better than 
a big return with uncertainty, don’t you 
think? That is why I decided upon life 
insurance rather than upon some form 
of speculative commercial investment. 

“It was in April of this year,” M’ss 
Tinner continued, “that my endowment 
Policy matured and I took advantage of 
the settlement option of monthly income 
tor life. Believing, however, that as lorg 
as 1 am able to earn an income for my- 
self it isn’t necessary that I use the in- 
come from my endowment I have de- 
cided to save it and, when I have enough 
to do so, reinvest it in a lump sum an- 
nuity.” 

After talking with Nellie Parr and 
Miss Tinner I went to Isabel Daugherty. 
Views of Leading Woman Producer 

Miss Daugherty’s opinion on various 
phases of life insurance is valued high- 
ly not only because she is the largest 
woman producer in the Pacific Mutual 
Over the entire United States, but fur- 
thermore because she is the only woman 
on the Pacific Coast to hold the degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriter. She said: 


used in selling 


ISABEL DAUGHERTY 


“I simply explain in non-technical lan- 
guage the advantages which life insur- 
ance offers women. Women have a keen 





sense of responsibility both toward them- 
selves and toward dependents. That is 
why they are so swift to recognize the 
value of life insurance—its unquestioned 


Insurance For 
By- Jane 


I went back to college for a week end, 
a month or so ago. I was expecting to 
find the campus deserted for two years 
ago, when I was there, Friday morning 
meant a general exodus to all points in 
New England—especially New Haven, 
Williamstown and Hanover. Now there 
were lots of girls around. They had 
their old clothes on, and they were go- 
ing to classes. That’s because of the de- 
pression, I thought, and looked around 
for more changes. There were many. 
New York shops used to come up with 
exhibits of clothes. They still come, but 
they don’t cause such a stampede; there 
isn’t so much shopping. We always went 
to one of the ten excellent tea-rooms on 
Friday night, for Friday meant fish. We 
didn’t like fish (and a lot of other things 
too.) Now they eat in the campus din- 
ing rooms, and enjoy it; and their fath- 
ers have only one board bill to pay. 


One Bright Spot in Depression 


So, as an insurance agent, I decided 
that there was one thing about the de- 
pression I liked. For these college peo- 
ple who are taking their finances a 
little more seriously than they did a few 
years ago, are good prospects for life 
insurance. In the first place, they will 
listen to an insurance proposal; they 
wouldn’t several years ago—not while 
their tuition was being paid regularly, 
and their allowances came in the first 
of the month, with a little extra towards 
the end, and there was no comment from 
home that perhaps things would be dif- 


Daughters of Prominent Life Men 
Adopting Insurance as a Career 


The number of daughters of insurance 
men who are following in their father’s 
footsteps and adopting insurance as a 
career is growing. One of the most prom- 
inent is Marion McClench, whose father 
was first president, then chairman of the 
board of the Massachusetts Mutual. Miss 
McClench, an outstanding figure in the 
women’s clubs’ movement, lives in Michi- 
gan and for some years has been an agent. 
Many young college people or recently 
graduated students are being written for 
life insurance by Miss Jane B. Loomis, 
whose father is president of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual. 

A few months ago it was announced in 
New York Life circles that Miss Mary 
Peirce, daughter of the late Harold 
Peirce, would become a life insurance 
agent. This caused considerable interest 
in the production ranks of the New York 
Life, of which company Mr. Peirce was 
one of the most successful and highly 
respected agents. His policyholders were 
men of great prominence. He wrote tens 
of millions of insurance. 

In telling The Gold Book why she 
adopted insurance as a career Miss Peirce 
said: 

“Having been brought up under the 
wing of the life insurance business, it 
was natural that I should seriously con- 
sider that when I decided I wanted to 
give up the volunteer work I had done 
for years to engage-in professional work. 
However, lifelong association with it 
would not necessarily have decided me in 
its favor. My own inclination and quali- 
fications for the type of work involved 
had to be considered first. 

“I believe absolutely in the value of 
life insurance to the individual and the 
community. I believe also that there is 





MARY PEIRCE 


a place for women in the selling end of 
the business which is far from filled. 

“Because in life insurance, as in no 
other business I can think of, the money- 
making motive must be subservient to the 
service motive if success is to be attained, 
I have chosen it. Therein, I am certain, 
lay the real secret of my father’s success. 
For years I have seen him work as hard 
for the difficult small case as for the 
large. As a doctor friend of his put it, 
‘I have never known any other business 
man who made a profession of his busi- 
ness as your father did.’” 


stability, the splendid protection it as- 
sures. 
“I have found, though, that the busi- 
(Continued on Page 45) 


College People 


B. Loomis 





Miss Jane B. Loomis is the daughter 
of James Lee Loomis, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. She is 
a graduate of Smith College. Recent- 
ly, she decided to become an insur- 
ance agent and is now successfully 
selling insurance in Hartford. 











JANE B. LOOMIS 


ferent next time, and “you'd better go 
a little easy for awhile.” 

You can tell them that the tables might 
be turned—and suddenly, too, for things 


happen over night, now. They know 
you are right, and so they will think 
about their own affairs, and wonder and 
worry a little. They didn’t do that be- 
fore the depression. 


Good Prospects 

College people are good prospects, in 
the second place, because the arguments 
for starting insurance at an early age 
are so convincing. Here are some that 
a college girl will listen to. The rates 
are cheap now, and won't it be a satis- 
faction at age 35 to be paying the rate 
for age eighteen? You are in good 
health now, or the college doctors would- 
n’t have admitted you—but you know 
of many examples of girls who have had 
to leave college because of their health. 
They didn’t expect that could happen 
when they came. You are being well 
taken care of now by a father who can 
support you; but there are plenty of 
poor young men around, and you might 
marry one of them. Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to provide now for an income 
of your own—for money in your own 
name? 

As for the kind of insurance to sell a 
boy or girl still in college, the shorter 
term endowments are good. Straight life 
raises too many objections, for no young 
person believes he can ever die. e 
thinks all men are mortal but himself. 
Long term endowments are not attrac- 
tive, either. Old age is a word without 
a meaning, too. It is amazing at what 
a distance it seems, and what a long in- 
terval there is between. A 20 or 30 year 
endowment seems to answer the objec- 
tions. 

There is real satisfaction in selling a 
policy to a young person. For if an agent 
can persuade ‘him to benefit by the mis- 
fortunes of his father, and to invest his 
money, not in stocks that will fail him, 
but in a life insurance policy, he has 
given him the one thing that is finan- 
cially safe. And he has started him, 
early in life, to practice thrift. 





. 
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“Time Control” 


The narrowed field for life insurance operation compels the underwriter to 
scrutinize his avoidable wastes, and he finds them in his use of time. Hence today's 
insistence on time control. Begins with prospect lists, made up on the ''need, pass, 
pay" standard. Saves time in spacing calls. Saves waste by attuning sales approaches 
and organized sales talks to the current public attitude and need. Diminishes time 
wastage by increasing deliveries through increase in prepayments with applications. 


With all the remainder of the business world stopping avoidable wastes, why should 
any life underwriter ''get his back up," to his certain loss, against similar reform in his 
own methods? Many, many Agents who have got into step are doing as much business 
as they did in roaring 1929, and others have even increased their incomes. 


“LABORATORY DIRECTIONS” 








Type _of Work Minimum Time Daily Weekly 
Planning work | hour 6 hours | 
| 
Interviewing 6 hours 33 hours 
Study | hour 6 hours 
January 4th, 1932, to April 30th, 1932 
J. Elliott Hall, New York: Eight Time Controllers with the J. Elliot? Hall Agency kept the H 
faith throughout the entire period, giving a total of 5,07! calls, 3,300 interviews, and 1,794 sales talks. 
Their paid volume was slightly in excess of $2,000,000. During this period they placed three hundred 
thirteen policies and wrote seven hundred and fifty-seven applications for a total of $4,784,000. 


Much of this outstanding business is being delivered this month, and it is an extremely interesting 
reflection that such a splendid showing should come from the Agency of the inventor of the 
"Did You" system. Walter F. Scott, Clarence K. McCallum, Paul V. Frary, all bettered their produc- | 
tion over the same period of last year. And Mr. G. Crawford Smith, a new-comer, paid for $164,461 
worth of business in the first four months of Time Control. This is a record of which the Elliott Hall 
Time Controllers can well be proud. 

THE PENN MUTUAL NEWS LETTER—July, 1932. 








J. ELLIOTT HALL, General Agent 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The GOOD PROPERTY Approach 


By William H. Beers 


General Agent, New England Mutual Life, New York City 


According to W. I. Ketcham of Ohio 
State University the four major buying 
instincts are Life, Home, Property and 
Humanitarian—the instinct to be help- 
ful to others. 

The Life instinct responds to things 
which will contribute to the happiness 
and pleasure of the individual. Around 
home cluster all the ideas of family life. 
All of us have the instinct to acquire 
property, and some of us are greatly 
interested in the welfare of others. Ob- 
viously some individuals are stronger in 
one instinct than another. For example, 
one man might be of the selfish type 
who is interested largely in things per- 
taining to his life and pleasure, while an- 
other man might be more interested in 
the happiness of his family. Also some 
men might be noted for their “semi- 
benevolent” attitude toward life. 

The property instinct, on the other 
hand, is common to all and a man who 
uses the property ideas in the approach 
is eliminating a large element of risk. 
Most of us spend a large share of our 
time in thinking of property and in try- 
ing to build up adequate property for 
our families and for ourselves. It is the 
one thing in which men are universally 
interested. 


The Three Requirements of Property 


What do we require of property? 
What do we expect it to do for us? 
Many thinkers have agreed that we 
need property primarily for three pur- 
poses: 
(1) To provide for the Family. 

Property alone perpetuates the 
income of the wage earner when 
he is taken away and gives 
money to educate the children 
and take care of the family. 

(2) To maintain an adequate Re- 
serve. 

Men need cash for emergen- 
cies such as sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and the protection of in- 
vestments, and for opportunities 
such as a chance to make sound 
business investments. 

(3) For Retirement. 

When men reach later years 
they run into a permanent de- 
pression and income is needed to 
replace earning power. Also a 
man needs extra money for lei- 
sure and for travel and hobbies. 


Is it not true that these three are the 
real requirements? We might use money 
for gifts and other purposes, but we need 
money only for these three things. 

Life Insurance Meets Requirements 

Now how does life insurance meet 
these three requirements? 

For the family requirements we have 
the Estate Value—that is the amount 
Payable to the Estate in the event of 
death. This is large the first year and 
increases steadily if dividends are al- 
lowed to remain with the company. We 
know for years in advance approximately 
what this value is going to be and, of 
course, it is very large in proportion to 
the total of the yearly premiums. 

Then for the Reserve value we have 
the market and collateral value of insur- 
ance. This usually begins the second or 
third year and as we all know, is a very 
high percentage of the amount of the 
total Premiums. For example, on a pol- 
icy issued at age 35 on the Deposit or 
Addition plan, the market and collateral 
value the fifth year is approximately 80% 


of the total premiums. The tenth year 
it is around 90%, and the fifteenth year 
it is 100%. We know years in advance 
what this approximate value will be and 
we know that it is available on demand 
for emergencies and opportunities. 
Retirement 

The third requirement—Retirement, is 
met by the splendid Endowment values 
or cash values in modern life insurance 
which are steadily accumulated year by 
year. The money can be left with the 
company under income options and a sub- 
stantial principal or income is available 
for the retirement years. It should be 
noted that when dividends are used to 
reduce premiums, life insurance still 
meets these three requirements in a bal- 
anced form. The Estate value is ex- 
actly the same on the Addition or De- 
posit plans, except that the dividends 
are not included. This is true also of 
the market and collateral value, and the 


retirement value. At all times a man 
has a good Estate value, Market and 
Collateral value and Retirement value. 

It is true also that life insurance is 
the only property which covers the 
three requirements. For example, stocks 
and bonds might give a satisfactory re- 
serve if the market happened to be right 
when the money was needed and they 
might furnish a sufficient amount of 
property for later years, but even if 
these two requirements were met, it cer- 
tainly would be impossible to have an 
adequate estate value for the family dur- 
ing the years of the family’s greatest 
need. 

Easy to Build 


It is easy to build an estate of life 
insurance property because all the com- 
pany requires in the form of premiums 
is the equivalent to a low rate of inter- 
est. For example, it is possible to pur- 
chase this property by paying the inter- 


STREET of TEN WIDOWS 


(Continued from Page 15) 
towns. By Who’s Who I do not mean 
just executives. I have lived here a long 
time and have seen many a lad in the 
mills go up either as head of a depart- 
ment or into executive offices. Talent 
is appreciated and recognized in the steel 
business. There are many people in the 
steel and its allied industries and all 
through our business life who did not fall 
for speculation. In every one of the 
golden years before 1929 they did not 
mortgage their future up to the hilt.” 

As the car rolled through the streets 
he continued to tell about occupants of 
houses. 

“The chap who lives in that house 
bought $20,000 the other day. Last week 
I closed So-and-So for a fifty. See that 
fellow down the street? That’s John 
Doe. He thought the sun was always 
going to shine; lived beyond his means. 
Now he has to readjust his living circum- 
stances. Probably a good thing, not only 
for him but for all the people who were 
living beyond their means.” 

Comments About a Banker 


Donnelly told the chauffeur to drive to 
his office. On the way the reporter was 
shown several of the banks. Mr. Don- 
nelly is a stockholder in them. New 
Castle has been luckier than many of 
the towns as it hasn’t had a bank fail- 


ure. One of the least impressive look- 


ing of the banks, which has gilt 'etters 
on the window, rather shabby letters, 
was decidedly old-fashioned in get-up. 

“Doesn’t look like the U. S. Mint,” 
commented the reporter. 

“No, but it is one of the strongest 
banks in this section. Its assets are 93% 
liquid. There is a moral in this for in- 
surance agents. Many an agent makes 
the mistake of underestimating a ,ros- 
pect, sizing him up by the cut of his 
coat, by the fact that his schooling was 
not what it should be, or he lacks social 
graces. Bad judgment when such a man 
could buy a very large line if the agent 
only knew it!” 

Visits Newspaper Office 


In front of the New Castle News was 
the manager, Jake Rentz. “Let’s go over 
and meet Jake,” said Mr. Donnelly. The 
newspaper manager took the agent and 
the writer through the plant. He was 
glad to show his establishment, a fine 
newspaper equipment. “Mack is one of 
the best boosters of this town,” said 
Jake. 


Arriving at the office there was seen 
over Donnelly’s desk a letter which 
looked much handled. 

“That’s the most valuable thing in this 
office,” he said. It was from a man now 
prominent in the steel business who had 
been the employer of Mr. Donnelly at 
one time. He had received an announce- 
ment that Donnelly had become a mil- 
lionaire writer and wrote a long letter of 
congratulations, saying he deserved his 
success. 

“That letter has sold hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of insurance for me,” 
he said. “That man employs a large 
number of people; they all hold him in 
highest respect.” 

The man who wrote the letter was O. 
J. H. Hartsuff, general superintendent 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works, Braddock, Pa. That 
plant is one of the largest in the country 
and is the original Andrew Carnegie 
plant. 


Did Clerical Work in Steel Mill Office 


Mack Donnelly was born in Trenton, 
went to New York schools; came to 
New Castle with his mother and step- 
father, and his first job was with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in New Castle as a 
clerk. The works were run by John S. 
Ousler, later to become vice-president of 
the Carnegie Steel, who sent Donnelly 
to New York. He was then transferred 
to Waverly, N. J., a new plant near New- 
ark; from where he went on the road 
selling steel. He decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself; and that’s how he be- 
came an insurance agent. 

Two incidents in his career in New 
Castle attracted civic attention. One was 
when he helped break a communistic 
strike by transforming a clerical force 
into a furnace crew, and kept the furnace 
going for a week. The strikers saw the 
smoke coming out of the stack and 
thought the mill was operating. 

On another occasion he called a mass 
meeting of prominent citizens to stop as- 
saults on workingmen by rowdies and 
others. 

Donnelly’s Biggest Achievement 

Donnelly regards as his biggest sales 
achievement the part he had in the writ- 
ing of $84,000,000 of group insurance in 
the Carnegie Steel plants in 1926. Some 
of his best prospects come from work- 
men insured under group by him and 
additional insurance written on people 
who have been insured under the sala- 
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est on the principal involved but it is not 
necessary to pay 6%. At age 35 over 
a period of 20 years the average pre- 
mium is only 1.78%. But strange to say 
out of this 1.78%, on the average of 
1.63% goes into the cash values every 
year, so the actual carrying cost is only 
1.48%. Furthermore, time, the one un- 
controllable factor, is eliminated when 
life insurance is purchased. If a man 
does not live to complete his plan, the 
contract is automatically completed and 
the family has the estate. 


Easy to Transfer 


In New York state the transfer of 
general property involves about ten legal 
processes and includes a heavy shrink- 
age in the estate. Furthermore, these 
delays and these costs are again dupli- 
cated when the property is transferred 
from the wife to the children. With life 
insurance all the delays and many of the 
costs are avoided. Life insurance always 
has a maximum tax exemption. 


Easy to Keep 


Life insurance property is easy for the 
family to keep because the money may 
be left with the company under the set- 
tlement options. The companies inva- 
riably guarantee the principal and 3 or 
3%% plus dividends. The family is pro- 
tected by state supervision and the fact 
that the insurance money is handled by 
directors of experience and character. 
Furthermore, life insurance property is 
easy for a man to keep during his later 


(Continued on Page 47) 





ries savings plan. 

He is also pleased with the argument 
he made when he placed insurance on 
the life of James Gordon Rowe, Jr., 
trainer of the famous Whitney three- 
year-old, “Twenty Grand.” He _ had 
known Rowe in New Castle and the sug- 
gestion, during congratulations upon the 
winning of the race, “How about Twenty 
Grand on your life?” brought from Rowe 
the response, “O. K.” Only it was more 
than that. Donnelly succeeded in plac- 
ing $80,000 additional, based on insured’s 
responsibility to his wife and two chil- 
dren. Later, when Donnelly received a 
letter from Rowe saying that financial 
circumstances pointed towards the neces- 
sity of his dropping the insurance, in- 
stead of writing a letter Donnelly hopped 
a train and saved the insurance. 

Praise For Mrs. Donnelly 

When this agent found a story was 
going to be written about him in The 
Gold Book he asked that some mention 
be made of the manner in which he has 
been helped by Mrs. Donnelly. 

“She was interested in my business 
from the beginning,” he said. “Many’s 
the night she has sat in a small car 
while I was inside a home writing in- 
surance. Never once did she honk the 
horn.” 
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Annuity Specialist 
For A Generation 


Twenty-one years ago, long before the 
“discovered” by the av- 
erage life Ida R. Gill, 
now head of the woman’s department of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Boston, 
on the idea. 


annuity had been 


insurance agent, 


was specializing 
She says it was a vivid impression re- 


ceived earlier in her career, when she 
was lace buyer for a Boston shop, which 
later served as a guide in charting her 
course in the life insurance field. 

Of the sympathetic type which inspires 
found herself on one of 


visits to New York, 


about 


confidence she 


her frequent buying 
to the story of a woman 


listening 





White, Boston 
IDA R. GILL 
whom she had often speculated—a gen- 
tle, refined type of older woman incon- 
gruously out of place in her job of scrub- 
bing floors in an office building. The 
woman confided that she had once been 
married to a man of good position and 
was left completely unprovided for when 
he died. Young, she managed to secure 
a position doing clerical work. When 
she grew old, joblessness, with nothing 
put by, faced her. The desperate and 
only answer to her problem was scrub 
pail and mop. 
A Memory That Lingered 

During that pathetic conversation Ida 
Gill had no special knowledge of life in- 
surance, but she was struck by the 
thought, “What a different story this 
woman would have to tell had her hus- 
band protected her with life insurance, or 
had she protected herself when she was 
earning by saving for an annuity!” 

Memory of the incident strengthened 
her natural feeling from the beginning 
that her proper ficld of endeavor was 
women and the annuity. At first she 
specialized on Endowments, but always 
with the central idea of later having 
them mature into retirement annuities. 
She has written many policies on men, 
but never in cold canvass. They have all 
been referred to her by their wives, 
daughters and women friends. 

She has written more annuities of all 
kinds than any life insurance agent in 
Soston and there are many older women 


now enjoying comfortable retirement in- 
comes, who are grateful to Miss Gill for 
introducing them to the annuity idea. 

There is encouragement for the timid 
novice in her account of her terrors dur- 
ing her first year as an agent: 


“IT used to pray,” she confesses, “that 
the person I went to see would be out! 
But that was only a phase which I over- 
came the moment I realized that I had 
something to sell which everyone want- 
ed, once it was presented in its true 
light.” 

Organizes Women’s Department 

Two years after she had sold her first 
policy, she went to Edward Marsh, then 


John Hancock general agent in Boston, 
with an application for entrance to his 


agency. The John Hancock had no 
women agents at that time. After con- 
sultation with the home office, Mr. 


Marsh informed her that the best he 
could offer was a desk in his office and 
three months’ probation. 

Her trial period had not elapsed when 
an offer of a contract came from the 


home office, whereupon Mr. Marsh sug- 
gested that she organize a woman’s de- 
partment. 

“It didn’t appeal to me at first,” she 
admitted. “Il thought I had enough of 
training women when I was a buyer. 
As I then had twenty-nine girls under 
me I felt as if that part of my career 
were closed. However, when seven 
years later Mr. Marsh escorted me to 
a new office and said, ‘Miss Gill, this is 
going to be the woman’s department,’ 
I bowed to the inevitable. My previous 
experience training women stood me in 
good stead. Much to my surprise I liked 
it. I spent a happy and productive 
twelve years with the Edward Marsh 
agency. I have been with the Charles 
M. Ide agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual since 1926 and still find the work 
interesting and fascinating.” 

For ten years Miss Gill has done prac- 
tically no “soliciting,” but in the first 
six months of 1932 she wrote $200,000. 
She believes that the first five years 
count most; that if a woman will work 
hard in that period she will build up a 
clientele which will grow on its own good 
foundation. Nearly all her prospects now 
are sent to her by satisfied policyholders 
whom she has thoroughly sold in the 
past. J 


“There is no reason,” she states, “why 
a woman who sees it as an investment 
for herself and is willing to work, can- 
not make good,” she says. “Ten years 
of hard, earnest work should put a wom- 
an in the position I now enjoy, where 
business comes to me without solicita- 
tion. 

“T have been very happy in life insur- 
ance and get great satisfaction out of the 
work quite beyond and apart from its 
financial return, important though that 
consideration is.” 


No High Pressure 


Ida R. Gill is a soft-spoken, quietly 
gowned woman of the pleasant and gra- 
cious personality often defined as “com- 
fortable.” While she expresses no im- 
patience with high pressure methods, she 
does announce emphatically that it isn’t 
her way. She puts herself in the place 
of the prospect and sells entirely on her 
belief in what would be best for herself 
in the same circumstances. She _ has 
never been a spectacular writer, but she 
has a remarkable record for business 
that stays on the books. The fact that 
the past year has been equally as good 
as each former year supports her con- 
viction that an agent’s business builds 
itself if the 


foundation is strong. 








A LIFE INSURANCE TRUST FOR YOUR FAMILY 





F anything should happen to you, 
your family’s needs will continue. 
Life insurance will yield an income 
which will supplant your present 


earning power. M 





loss of your earning power 


saving money, and is a sound, wise 
investment. 


The Fidelity Union Trust Company 
is recognized as a leader in the Life 
Trust t, and inthe 








You have decided how much it 
would take to provide for your fam- 
ily comfortably. You have built up 
an estate the income from which 
will partially meet this need. Life 
insurance can supply the deficit. 
Also, it is one of the best ways of 


administration of estates and trusts. 
We believe in life insurance and 
strongly recommend its purchase. A 
life underwriter or a representative 
of this Company will be pleased to 
discuss the matter at your conven- 
ience. May we serve you? 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 





+ Member Federal Reserve System + 








OF. 0.1. Co. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








. Reprint of a Fidelity Union Trust Company 
advertisement appearing in the Newark newspapers 








HIS advertisement 


is typical of the cooperative adver- 
tising that the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, the largest bank in the 
State, is doing in New Jersey to 
further the life insurance trust idea 
and to bring before the people the 
necessity of a properly arranged 
life insurance program in conjunc- 
tion with their estate plans. 


Our trust representatives 


are familiar with the New Jersey 
territory. 
Jersey practices and procedure. 
There are sound reasons why a New 


They are trained in New 


Jersey resident should place his 
trust business with a New Jersey 
trust company,which they will glad- 
ly explain to you and your prospect. 
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The PROBLEM of the 


OME OFFICE UNDERWRITER 


Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life 


The duty of the home office under- 
writer is to select risks from the busi- 
ness submitted, which will produce a 
mortality acceptable to his company. 
Methods of attaining this result have 
been discussed many times in the insur- 
ance press. The transactions of the ac- 
tuarial societies, and the proceedings of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, are full of well-written and 
thoughtful articles covering practically 
every phase of selection from the home 
office viewpoint. 

These articles have discussed in detail 
the underwriting of special risks, such as 
aviation, disability and jumbo cases; have 
considered the respective merits of dif- 
ferent methods of underwriting, con- 
trasting the merits of numerical rating 
with individual selection; have discussed 
rules for ascertaining the amount of in- 
surance warranted in individual cases; 
have shown the evolution of medical ex- 
aminations; and more recently, have her- 
alded a reduction in limits as a cure for 
increasing mortality. All the subjects 
mentioned, and many more, are abso- 
lutely vital to the problem of securing 
a satisfactory mortality. Not one of 
them can be overlooked, nor may any 
one of them be given too much weight. 
They are all necessary parts of the com- 
plete picture. In spite of these valuable 
suggestions, the life insurance companies, 
almost without exception, are faced with 
the problem of an increased mortality 
experience among their policyholders. 


Problem of Mortality 


The task of the underwriter is to find 
the reasons for this increase, and then 
take steps to correct the situation. 

In the space allotted to me I should 
like to discuss the problem as a whole, 
so that not only the underwriter in the 
home office, but the underwriter in the 
field (the life insurance agent) will real- 
ize the problem which confronts life in- 
surance companies. Since this is a prob- 
lem of mortality the home office under- 
writer may very well feel that it touches 
him just a little more closely than any 
one else in the business. 

The years 1923 to 1931, inclusive, break 
down naturally into two periods, 1923-27 
and 1928-31. The first period includes 
part of what has become known as the 
Golden Age of Mortality, while the sec- 
ond period is still with us, as yet un- 
named by historians. Practically all com- 
panies publish their mortality on the 
American Experience Table, which, 
while not very accurate, neverthe- 
less serves well enough as a_ basis 
for comparison. The mortality of 
thirty companies on this table, for the 
Period 1923-27, showed a rate of approxi- 
mately 53%, while the period 1928-31 wit- 
nessed an increase, for the same group 
of companies, to 59+%. It has been said 
that this increased mortality, during the 
Past four years, has cost the American 
companies in excess of $200,000,000. This 
increased loss has already been reflected 
in reduced dividend schedules. Naturally, 
other factors enter into the dividend re- 


By F. Phelps Todd 


vision, but the mortality experience has 
played its part. 

Coincident With Inflation Period 

The change in ‘mortality experience 
was coincident with the last wild stages 
of the economic expansion, and became 
accentuated with the deflation which fol- 
lowed. It has, therefore, paralleled re- 
cent economic developments. Indeed, 
many believe that the economic situation 
largely explains the increase. But here 
we encounter a strange paradox. Fig- 
ures available indicate that mortality 
among the population as a whole has 
been improving, in spite of economic con- 
ditions. Strange that these conditions 
should produce exactly the opposite re- 
sults in the group made up of the ordi- 
nary policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies, as contrasted with the popula- 
tion as a whole. It is probably true that 
most of the insurance actually exposed 
during the period of 1928-31 was issued 
prior to that time. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there has been an increased 
mortality on business selected prior to 
1928. This supports the theory that the 
stress and strain incident to the eco- 
nomic readjustment is in a large measure 
responsible for the increased mortality. 

Those in charge of selection in any 
company are faced with a difficult situa- 
tion. On the one hand, there is the de- 
sire, not so much to keep up the volume 


of new business, as to enable the agent 
to sell enough life insurance to stay in 
the business. Agency plants have been 
built up at considerable expense, and the 
company’s investment in them must be 
considered. On the other side of the 
picture is a mounting mortality experi- 
ence. The underwriter knows, of course, 
that any tightening of underwriting rules 
will not be immediately reflected in the 
mortality experience. He must look to 
the future for the results which he wishes 
to obtain. I do believe, however, that it 
is possible to have a more accurate mea- 
sure of the result of the application of 
present underwriting rules. Some few 
companies have broken down their mor- 
tality experience by years of issue, and, 
contrasting the periods of 1923-27 and 
1928-31, have learned some very inter- 
esting, and, in some cases, startling facts. 
In such a study as this the old American 
Experience Table does not prove satis- 
factory. While the American Men Se- 
lect Table is not as accurate as it might 
be, still it will show immediately any 
marked differences in the selection re- 
sults obtained. With such a study before 
him the underwriter is in the immediate 
presence of his problem. 
New and Better Risks, or Higher 
Net Cost 


Naturally, several theories can be and 
have been advanced to explain an in- 


Why Los Angeles Women Insure 


(Continued from Page 41) 


ness or professional woman appreciates 
more readily the advantages of life in- 
surance than does the woman who has 
never had to learn the meaning of inde- 
pendence. And that is why I’d like for 
you to talk with one of my policyholders 
who happens to be a rather prominent 
business woman here in Los Angeles. Let 
her tell you why she believes in buying 
life insurance.” 


Why City Accountant Bought 


“Why I believe in buying life insur- 
ance?” Miss Margaret Hogan, who is 
senior accountant in the County Audi- 
tor‘s office of Los Angeles, repeated 
quizzically. “Miss Daugherty could 
probably answer that question as well as 
I can, for she is responsible for having 
convinced me of the advantages of life 
insurance. At the present time I am car- 
rying an endowment policy, straight life 
insurance, and accident and health in- 
surance. Though I have some money in 
mortgages and real estate, I consider that 
my life insurance is the best investment 
I have ever made. For one thing, it of- 
fers so much in the way of security and 
protection; also, there is no upkeep on 
it. I’ve found, moreover, that carrying 
life insurance builds up a sense of self- 
respect. I know that my insurance 
makes me feel that I am worth more— 
both to myself and to others.” 


Equity 


From the County Auditor’s office Miss 
Daugherty and I walked back to the 
Pacific Mutual Building where she had 
an appointment with a client and I was 





NELLIE PARR 


to see Mrs. Anna Bean, who has sold 
insurance to many business and profes- 
sional women. 

“While the strongest points to be made 
in selling women life insurance are those 
of security and protection,” she said, 
“there is a further point peculiarly at- 
tractive to women. It is that life insur- 
ance as an investment is the only pur- 
chase made on the instalment plan in 
which the investor has a definite owner- 
ship in the equity and has no interest 
to pay on the unpaid balance. Expe- 
rience has proven to me that this fea- 
ture interests women very definitely. And 
it is rather a good thing to know that 
when you can challenge a woman’s in- 
terest it is not difficult to convince her 
of the advantages which life insurance 
has to offer. That once convinced she 
remains convinced is evidenced by the 
fact that very few women ever lapse 
their policies.” 








F. PHELPS TODD 


creased mortality in the early policy 
years on recently selected business. It 
seems self-evident that the forces which 
have caused a higher mortality during 
the period of 1928-31, on insurance is- 
sued prior to 1928, should also have 
worked upon policyholders insured in 
1928, and the years following. With this 
pressure admittedly present we’ should 
expect an increased mortality in the early 
years, unless means were devised to meet 
the changed conditions. 

If a life insurance company finds that 
insurance placed on the group which 
showed such an excellent mortality in 
1923-27 is now showing a decided in- 
crease in mortality, that company is 
faced with the problem of seeking new 
and better risks, or must look forward 
to an increased net cost. This is a mat- 
ter beyond the control of the underwrit- 
ing department. I have tried to show 
that it is no longer sufficient for the un- 
derwriter to look at his gross mortality 
on the American Experience Table. He 
must know definitely, and in detail, the 
true mortality experience resulting from 
his work, so that the whole problem may 
be understood in all its ramifications, and 
adequate, corrective steps be taken if 
necessary. This will require close co- 
operation between the underwriting and 
actuarial staffs. 


A False Security 


_Ina number of companies there are 
fine statistical sections within the under- 
writing departments. Even where this 
condition exists there is the necessity 
for actuarial guidance in the making of 
a complete study. Underwriters gener- 
ally have been lulled into a sense of false 
security by looking only at the aggre- 
gate mortality results. At the last meet- 
ing of the Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ers Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of 
preparing a study which would throw 
some light on recent mortality trends. 
Starting with the acknowledged increase 
in mortality among the life insurance 
companies, an effort will be made to learn 
whether a disportionate part of this mor- 
tality has come from the business select- 
ed during the last three or four years. 
Proof that this is true will be immedi- 
ately reflected by a major change in se- 
lection policies, a fact which would be 
apparent at once to the soliciting agent. 

With the problems facing life insur- 
ance companies at the present time, it 
is vital that a clear understanding of 
mortality results to be expected should 
be known. So that this information may 
be at hand the wise underwriter will 
insist upon close cooperation with the 
actuarial department, and the thoughtful 
actuary will, in turn, see to it that com- 
plete and up-to-date studies of the mor- 
tality experience of his company shall 
be made available to the underwriting 
department. 
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ROUP INSURANCE 
Attains Its Majority 


By Emmet J. Murphy 


Sales Supervisor Group Insurance Department, Equitable Life 


Twenty-one years ago—June 1, 1911— 
marked the writing of the first Group 
Life Insurance policy. In the origin of 
Group Insurance was born an insurance 
service that has in the intervening years 
become a most important factor in the 
social and economic life of the country, 
as can be appreciated when it is realized 
that more than seven million workers 
and their families are now protected un- 
der Group Life Insurance contracts. The 
story of the amazing development, in vol- 
ume, of Group Life Insurance is told in 
the following table showing its growth, 
year by year, since its introduction: 


Volume of Growth of Group Life Insur- 
ance in the United States 


1912-1931 
i, SOD $13,172,198 
Cn TO Ee 31,202,014 
EE Ske nc'ss oe anciars 64,467,545 
SA ae eee 99,049,326 
PO idoacs salar sw 152,859,349 
nO POLE 346,525,472 
ee 627,008,490 
oo SRE ee 1,145,786,131 
Pe dics cmoriewamen 1,662,327,449 
Se tera 1,598,742,713 
(SRR cere 1,847,139,277 
Serre ee 2,468,935,567 
eye 3,194,576,412 
a ee 4,299,271,187 
eee 5,425,987,646 
EER 6,429,742,511 
errr 8,034,289,884 
Le ele 9,121,447,985 
EA ae 9,886,028,572 
ses ucindienvascas 10,567,761,340 


Proves Sound in Principle 


From its modest, but prompt, approval 
by far-sighted industrial and insurance 
leaders in its earliest years this new form 
of mass protection showed a consistent 
growth during its first decade, particu- 
larly in the last few years of which, to- 
ward the close of and following the 
World War, was its adoption by industry 
Pronounced. By the end of 1920 the 
group plan had proved the soundness of 
its principle, both from a technical and 
a practical standpoint, and had extended 
benefits of life insurance to the families 
of thousands of workers who had there- 
tofore been, in the main, beyond the 
circle of the appeal of insurance, large- 
ly owing to their general inaccessibility 
to the life underwriter. To these fami- 
lies it has been possible, through Group 
Insurance, for industry to extend the 
pay check of deceased employes or, as 
one English authority so aptly expressed 
It, “to give a worker’s family one year’s 
notice of death.” 

At the start of its second decade Group 
Insurance while showing a slight hesita- 
tion during 1921, entered a period of 
Its progress that as subsequent develop- 
ments have shown, was to be even more 
amazing than that of its first ten years. 
The volume of insurance outstanding in- 
creased during this period from $1,662,- 
900,000 in 1920 to $9,886,000,000 in 1930, 
an increase of more than $8,200,000,000, 


Assurance Society 


or of almost 500%, the volume in 1930 
representing more than 38,000 master 
policies covering approximately six and 
one-half million employes for an aver- 
age amount of insurance per employe 
that had increased to about $1,520. These 
six and one-half million workers repre- 
sent a total population of about twenty- 
five million people. 

Factor in Lives of One-Fifth of the 

Country 

The extent to which Group Insurance 
has become a factor in the social and 
economic life of more than one-fifth of 
the population of this country may be 
seen not only from the volume in force, 
but even more truly in the constantly 
increasing sums of benefits paid by the 
one hundred companies in this country 
writing this form of protection. The 
largest amount of benefits paid in any 
single year was that of 1931, amounting 
to more than $93,000,000, resulting from 
the deaths of forty-three thousand work- 
ers and the permanent and total disabili- 
ties of thirteen thousand others. This 
form of protection put into the various 
industrial centers, cities, towns and vil- 
lages more than $7,000,000 a month, or 
nearly $2,000,000 a week, in emergency 
dollars going to the families of employes 
covered by Group plans. It is difficult 
either to picture or exaggerate what 
these payments have meant in the social 
and economic life of the families and 
communities in which they have been 
paid. However, to give statistical em- 
phasis to this phase of Group Insurance, 
the claims of one company were exam- 
ined for the ten years ending December 
31, 1931. 

During this period 42,000 Group death 
claims were paid, averaging in amount 
$1,620. In 43% of these cases the em- 
ploye left no other life insurance in force 
and in 73% of these cases the benefits 
paid went to dependent wives and chil- 
dren as beneficiaries. 

Broadening of Group Idea 

Not only have the past ten years cov- 
ered a period of remarkable growth in 
Group Life Insurance, but of equal in- 
terest has been the broadening of the 
Group idea in its development and ex- 
tension through the application of its 
principles to other forms of insurable 
benefits. The keynote of this applica- 
tion has been “Insuring the Worker’s 
Pay Envelope.” The continuation of the 
pay envelope for a period of months af- 
ter death was insured by Group Life 
Insurance. The continuation of the pay 


envelope during disability or sickness due 
to accident or disease and during old age 
due to retirement from active service 
was recognized as an insurable problem 
and as being solvable in the most eco- 
nomical manner by the Group method. 

About twelve years ago the leading 
group-writing companies began issuing 
Group Accident and Health Insurance 
and adopted for this form of coverage 
a set of underwriting rules and princi- 
ples based on their experience in Group 
Life Insurance. 

Group Accident and Health Insurance 
rapidly established itself as fulfilling a 
real need among workers. It virtually 
eliminated the necessity of “hat pass- 
ing” through the plant and offices to 
care fur a disabled fellow-worker and 
his family. It established a definite plan 
under which specified benefits in propor- 
tion to earnings were paid for stated 
periods with no favoritism shown to in- 
dividual employes. 


All Active Employes Covered 


Unlike individual Accident and Health 
policies, the Group Plan covers all ac- 
tive employes without restriction as to 
sex, color or occupation. Physical ex- 
amination is not required and past or 
present medical history cannot exclude 
an employe from the plan. This insur- 
ance also proves itself to be a real sav- 
ing to the employer, since it reduces 
industrial accidents resulting from the 
employe continuing at work when he 
should be receiving medical attention. 
Many employes cannot afford to stay 
away from work if it means a halt in 
the march of the pay envelope, and their 
continuing at work in a weakened phy- 
sical condition is likely not only to injure 
themselves but also their fellow-workers. 

The fact that Accident and Health 
plans of this type are available only with 
the co-operation of the employer, who 
makes the master contract with the in- 
surance company, and the fact that the 
protection is provided a a wholesale cost 
adds to the general good will and kindly 
feeling not only of the employes but of 
their families and their community to- 
ward the employer who makes such pro- 
tection possible. 

Closely allied with this type of cover- 
age is Group Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment Insurance, which provides 
additional payments, in lump sum form, 
for death or dismemberment due to acci- 
dental causes, whether occupational or 
non-occupational. This insurance may be 
written in conjunction with either Group 


Beers On Property Approach 


(Continued from Page 43) 
years because in the same way he can 
leave the money with the company and 
accept a settlement option or an annuity 
for life. 
Safe at All Times 


Because of the wonderful diversifica- 
tion of the assets of a life insurance 
company, this kind of property offers a 
maximum of safety. The company has 
thousands of investments which are 
spread over the entire United States. 
They also have an unequaled factor of 
safety. It is the one institution which 
has come through the test of the last 
three years with values unshaken. The 
companies are in fine shape and the es- 


tate value and market value of insur- 
ance to policyholders has not changed 
a nickel. 

Surely we insurance men are in a for- 
tunate position. We have the best prop- 
erty in the world to sell and there is a 
tremendous need for property at the 
present time. An authority recently 
stated that 27 billion was lost by suckers 
in 1929, and that 65 billion was lost by 
wise investors in 1930, making a total 
of 92 billions in all. If people have lost 
all this property, surely they must be 
concerned about replacement. With 
such an excellent product, such a great 
need, and such an easy purchase plan, 
surely life insurance property should be 
popular in the future. 
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Life or Group Accident and Health In- 
surance. 


The Baby of the Group Family 


The “baby” of the Group family— 
Group Annuities—is now about five years 
old. At no other time in the history of 
old-age security has so much thought 
been devoted to the matter of pension 
and retirement plans at at present. The 
definite interest and appreciation that in- 
dustrial leaders in this country have 
shown in the past few years in the ad- 
visability of providing some form of as- 
sured pension or annuity for the worker 
who grows old in service have crystal- 
ized in the adoption of insured and guar- 
anteed retirement plans. 

Group Annuities enable an employer 
and his employes to obtain the invest- 
ment services of an insurance company 
for the accumulation of reserves to pro- 
vide guaranteed incomes at retirement 
age. The Group Annuity Plan is set up 
to include the pension benefits desired by 
the employer and the options and guar- 
antees offered by the insurance company 
in connection with its annuity contracts. 

The adoption of a retirement plan fi- 
nanced by Group Annuities guarantees 
an employe that the plan will be actu- 
ally sound and that the funds will be 
efficiently managed and guarantees the 
employer that he will not be faced with 
an insolvent plan in the future. The 
benefits are definitely stated and the em- 
ploye knows exactly what he is receiving 
for his current service, which provisions 
enable an employer to know definitely 
the present and probably future cost to 
him. 

The Group Annuity contract permits 
an employer to modify the plan at any 
time in the future, but guarantees the 
employes that any benefits earned to the 
date of such change wil] not be taken 
away. The plan will permit an employe 
to increase his retirement income by sav- 
ings on his own part. 

Partners and Allies 


In summary, every Group plan has 
been devised with the viewpoints of both 
the employe and employer in mind—to 
lend security to the employe’s pay-en- 
velope and to increase the efficiency and 
well-being of the personnel. Such an 
improvement often results in savings in 
production costs to the employer. 

During the twenty-one years since the 
origin of Group Insurance in 1911, man- 
agement in this country, with its con- 
stantly broadening attitude toward im- 
proved human relations in industry, ap- 
preciating the needs of the worker in 
protecting himself and his family against 
the financial hazards involved in the 
event of death, illness, accidents, or old 
age, has realized that. the members of 
the Group family are efficient partners 
and can serve as effective allies in a 
program of industrial relations. 
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BECAUSE 


We CHOOSE our men carefully 

We TRAIN them well 

We SUPERVISE their efforts 

We GIVE them office leads 

WE ACCEPT NO BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

WE CONTRACT ONLY WITH FULL-TIME MEN 


And finally we represent 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


More new men were brought into suc- 
cessful production by this Agency dur- 
ing the last Company year than by any 
other General Agency of the Company. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


General Agents 


Empire State Building, New York City 
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rotecting Insurance for Posterity 


Life Insurance Companies Should In Every Reasonable 


Way Resist Unnecessary Withdrawal Of Their Reserves 


Before Maturity Of Policy 


By Guy W. Cox 


Vice-President and General Counsel, John Hancock Mutual Life 


It has been said recently that the only 
thing around the corner that even sounds 
like prosperity is posterity. Perhaps the 
principal function of life insurance has 
been to enable posterity to come around 
the corner into prosperity or with a bet- 
ter chance to prosper. 

We may assume that reserves were 
finally required by law in order that life 
companies, upon the death of the insured, 
would not fail his posterity. Many man- 
dates and prohibitions were decreed by 
the State to safeguard the accumulation 
and retention of sound reserves, and 
companies were required to exhibit them 
annually to commissioners and to the 
public. And then, posterity, it may be 
said, was forgotten. The insured was 
permitted to borrow the reserve or to 
surrender his policy for the cash value 
of the reserves at his option. Thus the 
insurance, in part or in whole (not the 
company) may fail posterity. 

The Present Situation 

Just at this time, the withdrawal of 
reserve for loans and cash surrenders on 
the part of the policyholders because. of 
economic necessities of their own and 
of their creditors, has so increased—mul- 
tiplied is as yet too strong a word—that 
others than posterity find an accentuated 
interest in this feature of life insurance. 
Some find it good. Some find it bad. 
Some point with pride and some view 
with alarm. The issue, similar to a po- 
litical issue, involves conflicting inter- 
ests, and points of view create opposite 
parties. Some go so far in their desire 
to see the reserves of life insurance with- 
drawn from companies that the old slo- 
gan, “Keep your reserves in your pock- 
et,” which many have thought had been 
discredited forever, is being revived, and 
persons, whom I shall not characterize, 
are abroad in the land urging policyhold- 
ers to give up forms of life insurance 
backed by substantial amounts of re- 
serves and to carry only term insurance 
supported only by minimum amounts of 
reserves. Others, for various reasons, 
are re-examining the possibilities inher- 
ent in widespread and prolonged with- 
drawals of reserves and are coming to 
the conclusion that, if possible, some- 
thing should be done to retard or stop 
withdrawals of reserves. The editor of 
The Gold Book has come to that con- 
clusion and has asked me to say some- 
thing on the subject: “Why should life 
companies and how may they resist the 
raid on their reserves through the me- 
dium of loans and cash surrenders?” He 
's entirely responsible for the phraseol- 
ogy of the subject and its implied as- 
Pe eee and while I do not accept in 

ull all of his assumptions, I shall confine 
myself to his question. 

Fundamental Strength 
. The first part of his question is easily 
7 at least from the point of view 
18) 4 . . . 
We “ae engaged in life insurance. 
all believe that life insurance is a 


fundamental good, and as for that, so- 
ciety, as a whole, has acclaimed it as an 
economic necessity. Naturally, we do 
not wish to have it diminished or de- 
stroyed. We all know that when cash 
surrender is taken, that particular insur- 
ance is destroyed, and we all know from 
experience that most loans are but cash 
surrenders postponed. It is not within 
the scope of this article to discuss the 
effect of withdrawals upon the expense 
rate of companies and so the effect upon 
the cost of insurance to continuing pol- 
icyholders. I think it is sufficiently ob- 
vious to all who will read this article 
that life insurance companies should in 
every reasonable way resist the with- 
drawal of their reserves before the ma- 
turity of the policy, except in cases of 
real necessity or where, under a few 
forms of life insurance, the purpose of 
the policy has been or well may be con- 
cluded. 

As I have used the word “posterity,” 
it might well include any beneficiary of 
the insured coming within the field of 
his natural affections, by blood or by 
marriage, and so embrace the widow and 
the ancestor. But I would exclude from 
it mere business relations. I can see no 
persuasive reason why life companies 
should resist the withdrawal of reserves 
on business insurance or on such policies 
that primarily, if not wholly, are for the 
benefit of the insured only. 

A Maze of Conflicting Interests 

When we come to the second part of 
the question, the difficulty is to refrain 
from saying too much. We are plunged 
into a maze of conflicting interests, pur- 
poses and relativities as confusing as 
Einstein’s theory. We have to deal with 
problems similar to those involved in the 
relationship between the individual and 
society. In our case, it is the relation- 
ship of the individual policyholder to the 
group. If we can immediately change 
our theories and practices, the change 
will not apply to present conditions. So 
in this article, I shall pass by the ques- 
tions as to whether policy contracts have 
gone too far in giving early loans and 
cash surrenders and upon too easy terms, 
of selling policies upon these induce- 
ments, and as to whether or not the mis- 
named “investment feature” of lifé in- 
surance has been exploited too much; 
all of which are being examined now in 
the light of present conditions and ex- 
perience. 

In ordinary times, each company and 
each agent has developed its and his own 
methods and means of preventing with- 
drawal of reserve and preserving the in- 
surance for posterity. Each case pre- 
sented its own facts and required indi- 
vidual treatment. Laws and company 
rules against twisting and the agent’s 
self-interest, together with the insured’s 
freedom to be informed and to form and 
to follow an enlightened opinion, have 
served, on the whole, to keep loans and 
surrenders within reasonable limits. The 
arguments were ad hominem, embracing 
all that imagination and experience could 
supply. 

I shall not here recount any of these 
arguments, and I assume agents are daily 


adding to their facts the increasing ex- 
amples of futility and folly withdrawals 
present. There will not be wide dissent 
from the opinion that to margin specu- 
lative accounts in stocks preferred and 
common with life insurance reserves in 
the last two years was an act both futile 
and foolish. In cases which still remain 
of the individual type, our old methods 
may suffice if we re-double our efforts. 
More power to your mind and tongue, 
Mr. Agent! 
Woman’s Experience Illustrates a 
Tendency 

I shall cite only one actual case of 
cash surrender and only because, trivial 
in amount, it nevertheless represents a 
formidable tendency affecting our prob- 
lem. Please note that I do not classify 
the case as either futile or foolish. 

A maiden—not too young nor too old— 
a worker in a neighboring city, had ac- 
cumulated $30 cash surrender on an in- 
dustrial policy and wanted the money. 
All arguments ad feminam could not 
change her mind. But she disclosed her 
reason to the efficient agent. She had 
decided to go to a party next week; 
could provide herself with everything 
necessary except a permanent wave 
which she never had had but which was 
now indispensable; the cash surrender 
was the only possible means to this end, 
and it would pay for the wave and pos- 
sibly a splash of warpaint. The policy 
was surrendered, and its value paid. The 
effect of this transaction upon posterity 
seems to me to be ambiguous. 

Now I think we may observe some 
factors in our problem that, at least in 
their integration from special incidents 
to a general condition or class, may be 
said to be new and may require new 
forms of resistance. These I shall refer 
to under three more or less tentative in- 
ter-related and elastic titles which for 
my~ present purpose I call—Mass Mind- 
edness—Instalment Buying—and—Bank- 
ing Conditions. 

Mass Mindedness 

The new Mass Mindedness, accelerat- 
ed by the radio, is commented upon so 
generally that I simply call attention to 
it. As it has standardized the ideas and 
clothes of Americans, it begets mass ac- 
tion everywhere. Club members three 
short years ago all bragged about gains; 
they now brag about losses. A run on 
a bank in Chicago starts a run on a bank 
in Boston with or without reason. The 
demand upon our reserves is no longer 
limited by local conditions and spreads 
more than ever through a standardized 
state of mind. 

I use the term Instalment Buying to 
mean expenditures and debts assumed, 
for the purchase of fleeting pleasures 
and unnecessary things which are beyond 
the purchaser’s means as this expression 
has been commonly understood. The 
over-indulgence in non-essentials, how- 
ever gratifying the indulgence may be 
for the moment, which I believe has been 
so characteristic of our immediate past, 
entails the loss of life insurance reserves 
and in many cases loss of home and 
farm. You will notice that I exclude 
the purchase of life insurance and of 
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homes through mortgages as I do the 
purchase of ali enduring benefits from 
my caption Instalment Buying. 

Bank Failures 


I use the words Banking Conditions 
rather than Banks because I do not wish 
to imply that every bank is subject to 
my present observations. In the short 
past, somewhat more than 4,000 banks in 
the United States have failed. In the 
course of liquidation, every debtor en- 
titled to a life insurance reserve has been, 
as a rule, peremptorily requested to ob- 
tain it from the life company and hand 
it over to the bank. The remaining 
banks, with not too many exceptions, are 
combing their borrowers for payments 
to keep liquid, and if a bank finds a bor- 
rower is entitled to a life insurance re- 
serve, aS a rule, it tries to get it for 
itself. There are too many cases where 
this has been tried successfully, even 
though the indebtedness was secured by 
a mortgage of real property of a value 
in a normal market of about twice the 
face of the mortgage, and the mortgage 
never had been in default on account of 
interest or taxes. 

I suspect that the effect of some or all 
of these new factors has led the editor 
to use the word “raid.” The factors that 
I have indicated are not the only ones 
that accelerate withdrawal or retard ac- 
cumulation of reserves, but I regard oth- 
ers, including plans for State socialized 
insurance, not to be within the limits of 
this article. 

New Methods of Resistance Required 

I think I have indicated sufficiently for 
my purpose that there are new factors 
and submit that they require new meth- 
ods of resistance. I offer no program 
of my own at this time, but do suggest 
that an effective program should be for- 
mulated and carried out by concerted 
action of the companies. Much is being 
done, mostly in an individual way, by 
commissioners of insurance, by insurance 
executives, by many public men, and by 
the press which helps. Much, if not 
most, of this has been to stress the sol- 
vency and soundness of life insurance. 
As to that, the record of investments and 
of unprecedented demands successfully 
met by the companies is the best’ evi- 
dence. I believe the evidence should be 
prepared and presented as a whole and 
as and for all companies. We do not 
overlook the possibilities of protection 
offered by acts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

However, we can and should do more 
than stress solvency. This has been 
more enduring than many divisions of 
the state and is likely to endure as long 
as the state. Fear in regard to this is 
not the factor that requires our present 
resistance. I know of one city where 
the agents of all companies have united 
in a letter to the banks requesting rea- 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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CAN YOU SAY 


““VES’’ 


TO EVERY QUESTION 
Ax you having at least four pleasant interviews every day with 
? 


enthusiastic prospects? 





Is your "hopper" bulging with cards bearing the names of real pros- 
pects? 








Are you so eager to see your prospects that you can hardly wait for 
their offices to open each morning? 





Are you proud to call on your friends and to tell them the story of life 
insurance? 


Can you analyze a prospect's situation in life—determine his needs for 
life insurance—and present a proposition which will hit his interest 
"right between the eyes"? 


Can you tell such thrilling stories and paint such vivid word pictures 
of life insurance—as the perfect investment—the shock-proof 
emergency fund—the preferred parcel of privileged property— 
the automatically maturing sinking fund for the business—the self- 
administered estate for the family—that your prospect will be 
eager to sign the application? 








Do you have complete confidence in yourself when the prospect begins 
to fire questions and objections at you? 


Are you the kind of life underwriter in whom you would have had confi- 
dence before you entered the business and were still a prospect 
yourself? 





Are you perfectly satisfied with yourself as a salesman—do you know 
all that you want to know about life underwriting—or would you 
like a little of the same kind of training that has helped fifteen 
hundred other agents to succeed? 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAN HELP YOU TO 
ATTAIN GREATER HEIGHTS IN YOUR CAREER AS A LIFE UNDERWRITER. AND YOU CAN 
CONTINUE YOUR FIELD WORK WHILE YOU ARE ATTENDING CLASSES. 








THE AUTUMN TERM OF THE COURSE—BEGINNING ITS YOU CAN EARN WHILE. 
ELEVENTH YEAR—WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 4, 1932. YOU LEARN TO EARN MORE 








Get an outline of the course and an enrollment blank from your agency manager or write to 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, Director 


<a Ri Sale IOS BANS 


The Life Insurance Training Course, New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE SPRING 7 - 2000 
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The BEAUTIES 


of ACTION 


By A bbe’ Ernest Dimnet 


Action is a beautiful word. The phil- 
osopher, the dramatist and the soldier 
know how to give it its full significance. 
Action is a translation of thought and 
might rank with artistic manifestations. 
It is really synonymous with life, as dis- 
tinguished from mere vegetating, and is 
practically indiscernible from it, but, as 
I shall point out in a moment, many peo- 
ple mistake the appearance of it for the 
reality. 

Action is the remedy for brooding, 
anxiety, concentration on self, hyper- 
trophy of the Ego, exaggerated intro- 
spection and, in general, for the dangers 
attending an ill-guided interior life. It 
is the golden mean between Oriental an- 
nihilation and the obsessing search after 
pleasure of the hedonist. People who 
wistfully look towards the psychoana- 
lyst, people who suffer from chronic hes- 
itancy, who live in the hope of a univer- 
sal formula applicable to all difficulties 
and plan endlessly before taking any 
step, difident artists who never feel as 
if they had found themselves, should all 
plunge into action. 


Activity of Americans 


There is no lack of such people in 
America, and probably the jargon of psy- 
chology is nowhere so familiar as it is 
in the United States. Yet, the American 
is essentially and proverbially active. His 
horror of wasted effort, his passion for 
self-realization, his aversion for contem- 
plation not immediately leading to re- 
solve, his sense of the practical and his 
respect for quantity all drive him into 
activity. So does his fear of all upset- 
ting emotional states, especially when 
connected with unfamiliar intellectual 
causes, or his antipathy for speculative 
contradictions which to him mean either 
Scepticism or a sustained cerebral effort 
to which he thinks himself unequal. From 
these he recoils into the gestures of his 
avocation, as poor Silas Marner shrank 
from the empty hole in his floor to his 
loom. Nowhere does the exclamation: 
do something! place the emphasis on 
some as sincerely as it does in America. 
Add the gregariousness and imitativeness 
So universal in the United States, the 
empirical tendencies imported from old 
England, and the innumerable chances 
which American opportunities and the 
American mobility give to the craving 
for action, and you will realize that the 
feverish passage from work to amuse- 
ment and from amusement to practical 
discussions is almost a necessity for peo- 
people living in America. 


Remedy for Waste 


The remedy for waste, for the squan- 
dering of our most precious resources, 
lies primarily, of course, in substituting 
worth-while objects for valueless ones in 
our daily life. This change often seems 
Spontaneous, although it may have been 
Prepared by a long series of partial dis- 
appointments, but it is not, as a rule, 
the result of a purely mental choice. In 
most cases the lesson of life, a trial, a 
disappointment, a bereavement are ac- 
tive. Or some charm is at work. We 
been a person whose way of looking at 
Ng seems superior and yet attractive. 
= he sound of a voice, a mere smile pass- 
‘ng judgment on a worldly remark, a 
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dissenting silence in a chorus of triviality 
may be the revelation. Biographies or 
letters, sometimes a few  talismanic 
verses have, many times, been the turn- 
ing point in the life of a man so far un- 
aware of anything nobler than his petty 
routine. So have acts of courage or ex- 
amples of self-sacrifice. No human be- 
ing would be at a loss to explain what 
is meant by the salt of the earth. Truth, 
beauty or nobility need only appear to 
subjugate. 


Consciousness of Moral Beauty 


From the moment a man is conscious 
of moral beauty he is also conscious of 
an attraction. His mind endlessly re- 
verts to the object by which he is en- 
chanted. He does not exactly test it, but 
by gazing at it in all sorts of environ- 
ments, by building aircastles of all kinds 
in which to house it, he becomes familiar 
with all its possibilities. Happiness is 
inseparable from that enjoyment of an 
ideal, but the consciousness of a respon- 
sibility is also associated with elation. 
No man engrossed by a life-giving idea 
can be silent about it. 


Should Be No Impression of Weakness 


Forget Francis, who was a saint, and 
because saintliness is not of daily occur- 
rence may seem unreal. Think of that 
humble neighbor of yours who cannot 
be silent about some simple recipe he 
has discovered, or thinks he has discov- 
ered. Take away from him the some- 
thing ordinary which perhaps makes him 
boresome, and you have an apostle. 
There are in this world of ours thou- 
sands who spend their lives disseminat- 
ing some thought which they regard as 
illumination, justice, or joy. They all 
find a following. And when they be- 
come conscious that they have found 
that following and know that, even in 
their tiny circle, they are leaders, they 
become conscious of added dignity. With 
this consciousness another is born: the 
certainty that unless their life is above 
reproach their ideal will suffer the con- 


tempt which the contrast between a 
man’s teaching and his example inevi- 
tably produces. No chief can afford to 
give the least impression of weakness or 
he will have the uncomfortable feeling 
that those who believe in him have to 
look away from his foibles. The imme- 
diate reward of noble action is that with- 
out any of the tactics recommended by 
moral technicians, it lifts up a man above 
himself. 


Has No Time for Trivialities 


There are other results. A man im- 
mersed in action has no time for triviali- 
ties in thought, speech or deed. The 
pained surprise visible on his face when 
they are forced upon him is not merely 
pathetic, it is eloquent. Many a time 
the torch has been passed from an apos- 
tle to an innocent intruder during an in- 
terview which, for the first time, revealed 
to idleness the virtues of pressure. 

Action also increases mental resilience 
to a degree unsuspected till it is expe- 
rienced. Newspaper men whose business 
it is to attend parliamentary debates are 
often surprised at the change noticeable 
in a politician’s grasp of intricate ques- 
tions the moment he becomes a Cabinet 
Minister, and has to do things instead of 
merely talking about them. Anybody who 
is subject to interviews also knows that 
his intelléct is ten times more active 
when he is being professionally ques- 
tioned than when he is merely convers- 
ing. The moment we feel responsible, 
especially when suffering people are 
looking up to us, or when what we say 
may decrease injustice or ignorance, we 
are conscious of a truly divine force in 
us which we had never suspected before. 

Our moral strength is also benefited. 
Even selfishness, apparently frequent in 
leaders, becomes different from what it 
would be in a more trivial environment. 
Self-sacrifice is of daily occurrence. So, 
of course, is fearlessness. No man pos- 
sessed of an idea to such a degree that 
he has to proclaim it cares for the con- 
sequences. History shows it on every 
page. What is not so well known, be- 
cause it is invisible, is the fact that a 
man engaged in action, as well as a man 
engaged in vital intellectual considera- 
tions, ceases to fear death. 


Needs a Rule of Life 


Finally, the man of action, more than 
any other, needs a rule of life. He may 
be tempted to think that as he achieves 
results all the time he is winning for 
himself a right to more freedom than 
the contemplative can ever claim. This 
is partly true, and the necessities of a 
great cause should have the right of 
way. But, without a rule, the mind will 
indulge in a vagabondage, success will 
assume undue proportions and the wit- 
nesses of this deterioration will wonder. 
Action requires the same unity of view, 
of purpose and of effort that the medita- 
tion of the philosopher demands. 


Rising to Volition 


Many people spend their lives wishing 
that they may wish enough to rise to a 
volition. But the volition remains only 
a wish. Those people dream of a higher 
life, as they dream of a more splendid 
destiny or of a larger fortune; the inte- 
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Abbé Dimnet is generally regarded 
as one of the greatest and most in 
spiring of living philosophers and lec- 
turers. His latest book, “What We 
Live By,” from which are extracted 
paragraphs forming the article on this 
page, is published by Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York, to whom The Gold 
Book is indebted for permission to 
reprint this philosophy of action. This 
book is copyrighted by Simon & 
Schuster. 

Born in Northern France Dean 
Dimnet was taught English by a1 
uncle. Washington Irving’s “Sketcl 
Book” and the tales of James Feni 
more Cooper were among his early 
favorites in this language. But thi 
work that impressed him most of al! 
was Cardinal Newman’s “Apologia,” 
a copy of which he won in a hand 
ball tournament as a_ school boy 
When he was 21 he was teaching Eng 
lish. He won a degree in English at 
Paris in 1890. He was head of the 
English department at the famous 
College Stanislaus in Paris, alma ma 
ter of Anatol France and Rostand. Ir 
1919 he delivered the Lowell Lecture: 
at Harvard; in 1923 he was spokesmar 
for France at the Williamstown Insti 
tute of Politics. He has traveled wide 
ly in America. He comes over here 
every fall for a lecture tour; now lives | 
in Paris, where he devotes his time 
to his writing. He has a reputatior 





| among Americans for understanding 
America and Americans as few for 


eigners do He “talks American.” 





rior vision delights them and they are 
satisfied with that. 

The first thing to attend to is our 
thoughts. They naturally follow our de- 
sires, and, most of our desires being con- 
nected with ourselves, the thoughts will 
be selfish. We are willing to get rid of 
a glaring fault or two, but it will be in 
order to be admired the more. We easily 
go out of our way to do a good turn even 
to a stranger, but it is because we expect 
to make a friend of him, or merely be- 
cause kindness is in the air and hoggism 
is not the fashion. The first step should 
be to correct that bend of our nature by 
learning to be disinterested in our 
thoughts. How is it done? Exactly as 
we change our bodily position from too 
much abandon to our grandmother's 
erectness. We all know how to get rid 
of an unpleasant thought; the same flex- 
ibility of mind which we acquire by re- 
peatedly doing it is what is wanted to 
elevate our object in acting. 

Conquering Self 


If we learn how to conquer ourselves 
in this invisible way, we shall find no 
great difficulty in extending the habit 
to outward circumstances. Our will- 
power, like all our faculties, resembles 
a muscle which exercise cannot but make 
stronger. Most people will find it nec- 
essary to subject their own life to regu- 
larity by adopting a routine. Office-life 
cannot go on without a schedule and dis- 
cipline; camplife is unthinkable without 
it. We must have some idea of when we 
want to get up or go to bed. We must 
“sometimes see,” as harmonious Jefemy 
Taylor says in his longish Rule of Holy 
Living, “the sun get out of his cham- 
bers in the East,” but we must not see 
him too often on our way back from 
social parties. We must have some idea 
of when we want to read that favorite 
book of ours, or when we want to be 
by ourselves to descend into silence. Of 
course if you attach too much impor- 
tance to your schedule because it is your 
schedule, you will pay the penalty, for 
the schedule will become a fetish. But 
if you have no schedule at all you will 
do what you please, and no amount of 
doing that can fortify anything in us 
except a habit of seeking the easiest in 
everything. 
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Mr. Life Underwriter— 


Because of your National and Local Underwriters 
Associations you are today — 


A MORE EDUCATED SALESMAN 


BETTER ABLE TO COPE WITH CHANGING 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


AND YOU FIND THE WORLD A BETTER 
PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE AND WORK 


+ 





We Are Making for Progress 
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The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. RUSHTON ALLEN, Manager 


Widener Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Trenton Reading 
Camden Chester 
Atlantic City Norristown 
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An Agent who has Sold Insurance 
In ALL PARTS of the WORLD 


Having made a good living for many 
years selling life insurance in foreign 
countries in all parts of the world, un- 
able to speak the native language at 
the start in most instances, and with 
numerous other handicaps, Albert Far- 
jeon, in New York City, is unable to 
understand why life company represent- 
atives in these United States have much 
to worry about. Rather, he sees un- 
limited possibilities for the man or wo- 
man of average intelligence who will put 
heart and soul into the work. 

Language barriers, a restricted market, 
few acquaintances or contacts, all sorts 
of adverse weather conditions, low com- 
missions, and lack of knowledge of in- 
surance on the part of the people were 
a few of the impediments in Mr. Far- 
jeon’s path when working in foreign 
fields. He is now associated with the 
Philip Cunningham Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life, 60 John Street. 

Farjeon has gone about his life insur- 
ance work in Venezuela, in the West In- 
dies, the Guianas, Brazil, the Argentine, 
Honolulu, Fiji Island, Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Chile, Peru, in 
London and Paris, on board steamers 
and in hotels. At times he traveled on 
horseback, mule-back, in buggies, stage- 
coaches, buckboards, dugouts and ca- 
noes, and through the worst kinds of 
weather, in the hottest tropical climates 
and in rain storms similar to cloud- 
bursts such as we have here. In this 
regard he says: 


Horseback Sales Trip in Tropics 


“If I had permitted weather, heat or 
other conditions to control my work | 
would have idled the major part of my 
time. On many occasions when crossing 
a stream on horseback in the constant 
enervating tropical heat my horse, who 
felt the heat as much as I did, would, 
quite indifferent to my comfort or desire, 
suddenly sit down amid stream and give 
me a good bath. When in the saddle I 
always carried what is known as a cove- 
ja, a semi-waterproof blanket with a 
hole in the center which goes over the 
head, permitting it to fall on each side 
of the rider so that the rain would fall 
on the flanks of the horse. 

“In the tropics at certain seasons of 

the year, sudden violent storms are fre- 
quent; they last but a short time and 
disappear as quickly as they come, but 
while they last the rain falls in torrents. 
Rubber shoes or raincoats don’t help you 
much if you happen to be caught in one 
ot these storms. I have seen it rain 
hard on one side of a narrow street, 
while on the other side, hardly a drop 
was falling. Despite all of this my work 
has always gone on. Weather has never 
made much difference to me. I have 
written as many as seven applications a 
day under adverse weather conditions. 
4 Dut it is not always foul weather 
There are clear moon-lit nights, the 
beautiful deep blue _ skies, ‘gorgeous 
palms, ferns and plants, crystal-clear 
Spring-water in which to take daily 
plunges—all of these help to make life 
enjoyable despite the hardships.” 


Worked Cold Canvass 


Most of Mr. Farjeon’s work was done 
on a cold canvass basis and he insured 
all types of men, the man of moderate 
ne ac and the rich man—the doctor, 
‘awyer, teacher, minister, governor, 
judge, banker, merchant. And in the 
ar days, he received commission of 

%, without renewals. He was com- 


By J. Dixon Calderwood 


pelled to work early and late, devoting 
all his time and energy to his insurance 
work, having no side-lines. 

“Many a time,” he relates, “I sat up 
the best part of the night in order to 
complete my correspondence to the gen- 
erous general agent who gave me the 
10%. Owing to the extremely high pre- 
mium rates charged south of the U. S. 
A., my commissions were the equivalent 
of 15% of the rates charged today. And 
they netted me quite a handsome living. 


No Outlay of Capital Required 


“Certainly if I could make a decent 
living under such circumstances, just 
what are the possibilities for agents in 
this country today, with the liberal con- 
tracts the companies offer and the huge 
market to be reached. I often think how 
fortunate we are to be in a business that 
requires no outlay of capital, how we can 
carry on our business most anywhere 
with almost nothing in our pockets but 
something in our brain, always doing 
good and helping others to achieve the 
things they desire. 

“Without having to employ any capi- 
tal of our own, yet we have the greatest 
capital and assets in the world back of 
us. We represent an industry that has 
tens of billions of assets and these are 
increasing all the time.” 

The companies which were writing in- 
surance in Latin-America at the time 
Farjeon was working there were the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York Life, Sun Life of Canada, and a 
few English companies. The U. S. com- 
panies have since withdrawn from that 
field although one American company 
has its group risks protected abroad 
through re-insurance in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Among the many things that Farjeon 


‘learned in his extensive traveling was 


the fact that it is foolish to drag around 
a lot of baggage, as so many tourists do. 

With all the difficulties an American 
has to put up with in selling life insur- 
ance in foreign parts, says this much 
traveled agent, there is also one out- 
standing advantage. “Abroad, men are 
more affable,” he explains. “They usual- 
ly will listen with interest to what you 
have to say and you can paint an ap- 
pealing picture which strikes to the bot- 
tom of the heart. It is often impossible 
in this busy city to talk to a prospect, 
probably a perfect stranger to you, as 
you would perhaps like to. Many will 
resent familiar talk about their duty, 
their children and families and their ob- 
ligations generally. I, therefore, make it 
a practice to talk as little as possible 
and allow my prospect to do the talking. 
That, I think, is a very important part 
of our job, to get the prospect talking.” 

Lessons From Experience 

Asked by this reporter to comment on 

some of the other things that experi- 


Easier to Demonstrate Well- 
Conceived Program Today 


By Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Vice-President and General Counsel, Metropolitan Life 


Present day economic conditions have 
been the means of developing real life 
insurance salesmen. 

Anyone who undertakes to spread the 
gospel of life insurance in these times 
must soon find that real sales methods, 
involving a knowledge of the prospect’s 
needs and a knowledge of the contract 
to fit those needs, are superior to those 
antiquated hit or miss methods which 
centered around the signature on the 
dotted line. Today the real salesman 
not only capitalizes the preeminent posi- 
tion of life insurance in the business and 
social fabric of the country, but he also 
finds that thinking people see in life in- 
surance a safe means of establishing for 
themselves or their families that ultimate 
security which, in more prosperous times, 
they had _ thought attained 
through channels of individual invest- 


could be 


ment. 

The man who knows the prospect, his 
earning power, his family situation, and 
his probable business future, and who 
adjusts his presentation of life insurance 
accordingly, will arouse an interest in 
the prospect which might well have been 
wanting three years ago. Times have 
taught the prospect as well as the sales- 
man. The prospect of yesterday who be- 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


comes the policyholder of today is surely 
the prospect of tomorrow for more and 
more insurance to round out a well-con- 
ceived program, the necessity for which 
can be more easily demonstrated in times 
like these than under any other. 





ALBERT FARJEON . 


ence has taught him, Mr. Farjeon said: 
“Above all, experience has impressed 
me with the fact that you get very little 
in this life without hard work. Work is 
the universal key to being happy mental- 
ly and financially, and continuously. I have 
found that the old-fashioned qualities of 
honest effort, nerve, determination, per- 
sistency—those attributes that bring suc- 
cess in most any line of endeavor—hold 
equally true in the insurance business. 
“You struggle and meet with many 
thrills and many heartaches; applications 
are turned down for moral, financial, 
medical and other reasons; business 
slows up because of the severe economic 
conditions; but speed up your program a 
little more, apply yourself steadily and 
the law of average will surely work in 
your favor. Remember, that despite the 
depression plenty of life insurance is be- 
ing written every day. You can’t oblit- 
erate the great love all have for their 
families, but notwithstanding that it 
should be a natural voluntary inclination 
for everyone in a position to do so to 
take all the insurance they can comfort- 
ably carry, individuals are seldom en- 
countered who apply for insurance with- 
out being encouraged and urged to by an 
active, ambitious and persistent insur- 
ance agent. No, there is no alternative 
to hard work, but hard work will bring 
unexpectedly happy results. 


Too Few Value Time 


“Most of us face the major problem of 
making a living. If employed in an office, 
all of our business time is given to our 
employer. If an employe idles in his 
work these days of unemployed, how long 
do you think he would continue to be 
employed? Why can’t life insurance 
agents learn to value their time ade- 
quately. We are absolutely independent. 
Our time is our own and our success is 
mainly dependent upon its proper use 
and our own industry. Common sense 
should teach us to work just as hard and 
as earnestly for ourselves as we would 
for others. Nevertheless, there are thou- 
sands who do not do it. 

“Whatever the economic conditions, 
life insurance has no substitute to,help 
the helpless; to pay state, federal, in- 
heritance and other taxes; to purchase 
the interests of a business partner who 
has passed away and compensate the 
heirs in full for the business investment 
made by the deceased; to pay off mort- 
gages, and to do many other useful 
things. There is no other business that 
I know of (and I have had some disas- 
trous personal experiences in other 
fields) that will give such desirable re- 
sult to those who concentrate and work 
steadily and enthusiastically with the 
fixed purpose in mind of employing all 
their time and making every effort to 
succeed. The possibilities in this busi- 
ness are limited only by our own skill, 
our own efforts and application.” 
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Warren C. Diefendort 


In paying tribute to the memory of 
Warren T. Diefendorf we could find no 
better expression of our sentiments than 
by repeating what has already been said— 


“He seemed to regard his clients, not as clients, but as 
men and women; his associates, not as business associates, but 
as friends. The good name of his company was an asset that 
was not for sale. There was a kind of universality about him 
that freed him from pettiness. His primary interest in men 
was not, ‘Is this man a Jew or a Gentile, a Protestant or a 


Catholic, but is he a man?’ ” 


—Excerpt from eulogy delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Wallace H. Finch. 


The Staff of The Diefendorf Agency 
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istics companies sent in a number of names of producers. 


OF 1932 


Asked by The Gold Book to furnish names of some agents who have 
distinguished themselves by persistence, study and other valuable character- 


symposium is typical as illustrating a few of their methods: 


World’s Champion App Writer 
Talks Mostly Thrift-Protection 


By Eugene Benoit, 


St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada, 
Great West Life 


I suppose that over a period of years 
I write more applications than any man 
living, and The Gold Book has asked me 
about my methods. For years I have av- 


eraged more than an app a day for every 
working day, my best record being 711 
applications in 1919. Up to June 21, 1932, 
I have had issued 145 Policies this year. 

Our Province is divided into counties 
and parishes and I have simply mapped 
out a district for myself. 

Arriving in a locality I pick up a good 
man to introduce me in the different 
households. I do not canvass in the 
same house more than one hour or two 
at the most. I begin by telling the rea- 
son of my call and immediately go on to 
explain the insurance contract. After 
this I take an insurance policy and read 
it very distinctly before the whole fam- 
ily in front of me. Of course I read only 
the principal clauses of the policy, what 
will interest my client. After those ex- 
planations I begin to fill in an application 
and very often in the face of vigorous 
opposition on the part of my prospect. 
I continue all the same and then present 
the pen to him: this is the crucial point. 
Very often, before coming to that, I have 
been canvassing for possibly half an hour 
and I must afterwards talk and argue for 
an hour after handing the pen to my cli- 





EUGENE BENOIT 


ent. My principal sales arguments are 
two—Thrift and Protection. 


Old Policyholders Aid in 600 


Weeks of Consecutive Volume 


By C. A. Phelps, 
New Berlin, N. Y., 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


New Berlin may be a small city, but 
I have had no difficulty in finding people 
who need insurance. For fifteen years 
I have made consistent sales. My pro- 
duction of 144 straight months of $25,000 
Or over, and six hundred or more con- 
secutive weeks of one or more applica- 
tions a week, came as a result of think- 
ing early in my insurance career that 
the more prospects an agent had on the 
books the easier it would be for him to 
maintain his volume, or increase it. For- 
tunately, I also got an idea during the 
early stages that one should not neglect 
policyholders after being written and so 
I keep in touch with them. I was helped 
by knowledge that such a large volume 


of business agents of my company do 
are on old policyholders. So, in brief, 
I might tell my story by saying that if 
you have written a lot of people you 
will never have to look for policyholders: 
they will be looking for you. This has 
proved true in my case because if I do 
not see them they write, call on the 
telephone or leave word in my office that 
they want to see me. 

I might add that I will show for the 
year nearly 20% over my three year av- 
erage pail for and my production for the 
year ending June 1, 1932, was larger than 
last year both in lives and amounts writ- 
ten despite economic conditions. I sim- 
ply went out and got the business. 


The following 


Selling in the Wide Open Spaces 


By A. W. Tell, 
Associate General Agent, Union Central, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


I have been asked how in such a 
sparsely settled territory as the North 
Platte Valley of Nebraska I have been 
able to produce more than $500,000 a year 
regularly, with an average production of 
$50,000 monthly. 

Scottsbluff is in “The American Val- 
ley of the Nile.” 

My territory is made up of what is 
known as the Panhandle of Nebraska. It 
is about one hundred fifty miles square. 
The major portion of my effort, however, 
is confined to the North Platte Valley, 
which has several hundred thousand 
acres of irrigated land. The irrigated 
section is about seventy-five miles long 
and varies in width from a few miles to 
about sixteen miles at the widest point. 

Scottsbluff, largest town in my terri- 
tory, has 8,500 population. There are 
six smaller towns in the valley, in the 
good irrigated section. Farming and 
stock feeding are our principal industries. 
Sugar beets, potatoes, alfalfa, corn and 
small grain are our principal crops. 

There are seven sugar refineries scat- 
tered up and down the valley. 

Plan of Work 


Several years ago I adopted a plan 
for work which has made it comparative- 
ly easy to keep my production at a steady 
figure. This plan is rather simple and 
is as follows: 

At the beginning of each month I draw 


| SOME DISTINGUISHED RECORDS 
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up a list of prospects and policyholders 
and the amount which I expect to sell 
them. 





(Continued on Page 107) 


Endless Chain Method Proves 


To Be Source of Prospecting 
By Philip T. Aubin, 


Chicago Agency, Connecticut General 


I began my insurance sales career in 
May, 1930, at the age of 29. Before that 
I had been a cashier’ in a life insurance 
office. Until December 31, 1930, I paid 
for $330,000 in the Connecticut General 
with $7,100 premiums. During 1931 I 
paid for 108 cases for $400,000. Until 
July 1, this year, I paid for fifty cases, 
$250,000. 

Believing thoroughly that my real em- 
ployers are my policyholders and pros- 
pects, I determined at the outset of my 
selling career to serve them honestly, in- 
telligently and regularly. I bend every 
effort to build their friendship, their con- 
fidence and, as a result of these two— 
their support. To me, prospecting has 
never been a very great problem because 
of the assistance I have received from 
friends and policyholders. 

To get at the root of prospecting, we 
first have to determine the qualifications 
a prospect must possess. We have heard 
these qualities enumerated time and time 
again, but now, more than ever before, 
the most important seems to be “the 
ability to pay.” It is a generally accepted 
fact that the ranks of our prospect army 
have been sadly depleted during the past 
two or three years, but those remaining 
are better prospects than ever before be- 
cause—whether they admit it or not— 
they are thinking along insurance lines. 

We are all familiar with the various 
prospecting systems. All excellent and 


Stories of Distinguished Records Continued on Page 107 
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time-tried. Because of my inherent be- 
lief in the good-will of my friends and 
policyholders I have used the endless 
chain method almost exclusively. 
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Immediate Income—Safety of Principal—Issued With and Without Medical Examination 


FOR IDLE FUNDS 


Single 5 Years Single 
ail 

Premium 10 Years eee 
Temporary 

Endowments 15 Years Annuities 


Combinations of Short Term Endowments and Temporary 
Annuities are in great demand and easily sold. Illustrations 


gladly furnished—-send in the age and sex. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


1440 Broadway, N. Y. C. 149 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. Bridgeport, 5-2095 
Longacre 5-6990 Barclay 7-9300 Bridgeport, Conn. 




































































Life 
Insurance 
Confidence 


Life insurance is more of a necessity today 
than ever before, and the confidence in the 
institution of life insurance was never more 
genuinely and generally manifest. oe: 


Joseph A. Lockhart 
The Fraser Agency 


New York City 
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WHY People 
Should Make WILLS 


Kcliable estimates are that at least 
50% of the residents of most commu- 
ites have no wills. Experiences of life 
underwriters attest the accuracy of these 
estimates. 

there are several reasons why so many 
people do not have Wills. The individual 
best informed on the subject, the attor- 
ney, hesitates to call the matter of mak- 
ing a Will to his client’s attention be- 
cause the ethics of his profession do not 
countenance solicitation of business. The 
physician is reluctant to advise the mak- 
ing of a Will by his patient because he 
fears such a suggestion might cause un- 
due worry and alarm. 

KLmination of the members of these 
two professions leaves life underwriters 
and banks doing trust business as the 
most readily available sources from 
which suggestions of Will making may 
come. Both life underwriters and trust 
officers are utilizing every favorable op- 
portunity to impress upon the public the 
importance of arranging for the dispo- 
sition of property by means of properly 
drafted Wills. 

Individual Property Charts 


Underwriters say they find many peo- 
ple do not know who would receive their 
property if they were to die without a 
Will, while many others have had en- 
tirely erroneous notions. 

Large numbers o1 successful life un- 
derwriters carry with them a chart show- 
ing exactly what happens to an individ- 
uai’s property in the event he dies with- 
out making a Will. These charts are 
prepared by many banks doing a trust 
business and are supplied to underwrit- 
ers upon request. ’ 

As the laws of the various states differ 
it is imperative that an underwriter use 
a chart based on the laws of the State 
in which he lives or does business. 

Underwriters using these charts find 
that by showing the prospect what would 
actually happen in his case they are able 
to gain the prospect’s confidence. From 
the prospect’s viewpoint, the underwriter 
is giving him information that in many 
cases is very valuable. Naturally, he 1s 
appreciative. 

Unusual Situations 

Based on New York State Laws many 
unusual situations develop. ; 

For instance, a man without any chil- 
dren might have his insurance payable 
outright to his wife. He might have 
given no consideration to what would 
happen to the money in the event that 
she should die shortly after his own 
death. He might have parents who 
could use the proceeds to advantage, 
while her only surviving relative might 
be a well-to-do brother with no par- 
ticular need for the money. If he had 
not provided otherwise and if she had 
made no Will, the brother would get 
the money. ; 

Whenever ‘a person owning property 
dies without making a Will, the laws of 
the State provide for the disposition of 
the property. These laws in the ma- 
jority of cases do not distribute the prop- 
erty as would be desired by the owner 
who died. 


Wife Would Receive Only a Third 


Suppose a man having a wife and two 
children dies without a Will. He may 


By Harvey Weeks, 


Assistant Vice-President, 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 


have been under the impression that his 
wife would receive everything. 

Assume he left a net estate of $300,000, 
all in personal property. His wife would 
only receive $100,000 and each of the two 
children $100,000 a piece. 

If the children were 21 years of age 
they would receive their respective 
shares outright. If under 21 years of 


age a guardian would have to be ap-* 


pointed and in turn handle the share of 
each minor until he or she became of 
age, when the child would receive the 
property outright. 


Could Not Have Full Benefit from Estate 


I talked to a widow some time ago 
where this kind of a situation actually 
happened. She said her husband wanted 
her to enjoy the benefit from his entire 
estate, but unfortunately did not make 
a Will. The result was his property was 
divided according to law, the wife get- 
ting one-third and the only child two- 
thirds. The mother, although appointed 
guardian for the daughter, had to make 
regular reports as to expenditures of the 
daughter’s income. 

She said if her husband could look 
back and see what had happened he 
would be greatly disturbed. He did not 
realize his desire to have his wife re- 
ceive his entire estate could not be ac- 
complished without.a Will. 

Another interesting case came to my 
notice recently. A man bought a $45,000 
home, and, being happily married, put 
the property in his wife’s name. 

He had two children. When asked if 
his wife had made a Will he said she 
did not need one because all she had in 
her own name was the house he had 
bought and paid for. You can imagine 
his feeling when he was told that if his 
wife did not leave the house to him by 
Will he would receive only $15,000 as 
his share and his children would receive 
$30,000, assuming the house sold for 
$45,000. When the wife learned what 
would happen she made a Will, feeling 


that the law applied to their particular 
situation was unfair to her husband. 


Some Other Cases 


Another case: Suppose a man _ has 
$105,000 in securities, a wife, no children 
and a father. Perhaps his wife for 
twenty-five years has helped him accu- 
mulate his money and it is his thought 
that at his death she will receive every- 
thing. Let us see what would actually 
happen. If this man left no Will the 
law provides that the wife would receive 
$55,000, and the man’s father $50,000. 
Does this seem fair or just? 

Let us consider another case. 

Suppose a man leaves $60,000 in se- 
curities. He has a wife—no children and 
one wealthy brother. It is his desire to 
have his wife receive his entire estate. 
Without a Will this is what happens. 

His wife would receive $35,000 and his 
brother $25,000 regardless of the hus- 
band’s intentions. 

Isn’t it important that a wife make 
sure her husband has made a Will if it 
is his desire to leave her his entire es- 
tate? Otherwise, the wife may receive 
only approximately one-half of what 
rightfully was intended for her but le- 
gally could not be given to her? 

Still another example: The husband, 
although he had not made a Will, was 
under the impression his wife would re- 
ceive his entire estate of $210,000. In- 
stead, his wife who had been largely 
responsible for his success in building 
the estate to this figure of $210,000, re- 
ceived only $110,000 and a niece who had 
married a wealthy man received $100,000. 
The man who died had no idea his niece 
would get a penny from his estate, but 
he did not understand what the law pro- 
vided in a case like his where no Will 
had been made. 

Numerous cases along this line cover- 
ing practically all kinds of different sit- 
uations could be cited. 

An increasing number of people who 
are making Wills each year are not only 


Three Dartmouth Classmates 


The Dartmouth College class of 1918 
has given life insurance at least three 
men who are winning well deserved repu- 
tations in the production field. In their 
college days none of these three had any 
idea that they would land in the insur- 
ance business but this has not deterred 
them from making outstanding records. 

Ernest H. Earley, New York City, has 
been one of Northwestern Mutual’s star 
producers for some years. Swift Barnes, 
also of New York, has done well with 
the Mutual Benefit. The third of the 
triumvirate, Alford Gustafson, was ‘just 
this year made Union Central manager 
in Louisville. 

In his first year Mr. Earley’s paid fig- 
ure was $300,000; second year, $700,000, 
and $1,000,000 the following year. Since 
1925 he has continuously produced well 
over a million annually, his 1931 produc- 
tion hitting $1,800,000. He usually pays 
for more than 100 lives each year. 


Barnes a Clever Advertiser 
Swift Barnes, a fraternity brother of 


Earley’s, in the business since 1928, also 
has been a million dollar writer. He has 
built up a fine clientele partly through 
the use of a clever news letter idea he 
developed. This letter, called “Odds 
Without End,” containing smart conver- 
sational matter about various subjects, 
is mailed to a great number of people, 
including friends, clients and strangers. 
It opens the way for an easy approach 
to the strangers, as they begin to won- 
der who the editor of the news letter is 
and usually give him a warm reception. 
Gustafson was active in athletics when 
he was at Dartmouth. Starting with the 
American Central he became chairman of 
the agency committee of that company. 
Later he joined the Detroit Life and then 
went with the Lamar Life in Jackson, 
Miss., as agency supervisor. In May of 
this year the Union Central appointed 
him manager of the Louisville agency. 
He has been highly successful in both 
field and supervisory work and has taken 
active interest in the work of the Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford. 





HARVEY WEEKS 


giving thought as to who will receive 
their estate, but also to the important 
question as to when and how the bene- 
ficiaries will receive it. 

The law prescribes that all persons 
over twenty-one are to receive their 
shares outright. 

Does the average man who has made 
a simple Will without setting up a trust 
know who will be the guardian of his 
children if something unfortunate hap- 
pens to both himself and his wife? 

’ Under a situation of this kind each 
child would receive his or her share at 
the age of 21. Has the average girl or 
boy at the age of 21 (probably still in 
college) had sufficient experience to 
manage a substantial amount of money? 

The old saying that “it is as difficult 
to keep money after you get it as it is 
to get it” has been substantiated by 
thousands of capable and able business 
men who have built substantial estates 
over a period of years, but who during 
the last three years have found from 
their own experience that it is even a 
greater problem to keep money than it 
is to get it. 

A Different Situation 


Men engaged in business with earning 
power are able to replace losses of prin- 
cipal out of income, but when a man 
dies leaving principal to his family, and 
the wife because of neither being em- 
ployed or engaged in business, has no 
income from personal efforts, the situa- 
tion is entirely different. Every time 
she suffers a loss of principal there is no 
chance to replace it out of current earn- 
ings from personal efforts. 

For that reason if a wife or individual 
in handling an estate made as many mis- 
takes as the average business man does 
over a period of years, a great many 
estates would show a very substantial 
shrinkage. 

It is interesting to consider the many 
provisions that are possible to the man 
who makes a well planned Will. 

In most cases the actual cost of trans- 
ferring his property from himself to his 
family can be greatly reduced and prac- 
tically every contingency that might 
arise in the future be anticipated. 

It is almost unbelievable that so many 
men will spend the greater part of their 
lifetime to build estates and give so little 
thought as to what is going to happen 
to what they have accumulated. 

There is a great tendency, however, 
for both men and women to _ become 
more interested in obtaining informa- 
tion as to what can be done through the 
use of a properly planned Will. This 
Will should be drawn by the client’s at- 
torney and in no case should life under- 
writers attempt to prepare legal docu- 
ments or draw Wills. 
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There Must Be A Reason— 


This Agency Has Achieved as High as 37% Monthly Gain this 


Year of Depression Over the Same Period Last Year. 


The = That Did It Are: 


1. Live Leads Furnished to our Full time Representatives. 


2. Close Cooperation and Supervision on all Submitted 


Business. 


3. Workable Sales Plans That Have Proven Profitable. 


If you are Still Unconvinced, Telephone or call in with your 


Life Insurance Problems and you will Learn the Answer. 


JOHN A. McNULTY, Manager 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Edward D. Duffield, President 


Tel. PEnnsylvania 6-8660 
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WHAT WERE THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS’? 


Every now and again you will hear a 
life insurance salesman wistfully refer- 
ring back to the years 1928 and 1929 as 
the “good old days.” It is a human 
weakness to remember the good features 
of past years and to forget the bad. 

Was it so very much easier to sell life 
insurance in June, 1929, than it is in 
June, 1932? Let’s review for a moment 
the advantages and handicaps of both of 
these periods. 

There are some very obvious handi- 
caps facing the life insurance salesman 
today. 

(1) The buying power of the public has 

diminished ; 

(2) Federal taxes have been raised; 

(3) The future appears uncertain at the 

monent. 


Back in 1929 the public seemed plenti- 
fully endowed with money. But looking 
back on that period, were men so eager 
to buy life insurance then? Were you 
ever in danger of being mobbed by anx- 
ious prospects clamoring for protection? 
Did you ever have to station a policeman 
at your office door to let them in by 
twos and threes so that no one would 
get killed in the rush? 

A “Wet Paint” Simile 

What was the situation in 1929? There 
was plenty of money in circulation but 
men were not eager to put it into life 
insurance. The public preferred to spec- 
ulate. Men piled up paper profits and 
planned to live in luxury on the income 
from them in their old age. 

You know what happened. They over- 
stayed their market and lost. Not only 
their profits but their savings as well. 
Now they’re through with speculation for 
a while. 

Have you ever seen a lamp-post with 
a sign, “Wet Paint,” on it, and touched 
it Just to make certain that it was wet? 
Yes, it is wet, you quickly discover—and 
by the time you have succeeded in find- 
ing something on which to wipe the 
paint off your hands, you find it a very 
easy matter to resist the temptation to 
touch other lamp-posts on the street 
which may have “Wet Paint” signs on 
them. The public is now wiping the wet 
paint of speculation off its hands. It is 
going to keep its hands off anything la- 
beled speculation for some years to come. 

In June, 1929, there was plenty of 
money in circulation but little desire for 
life insurance. Today, there is less 
money in circulation but a much greater 
desire for life insurance. Which is bet- 
ter for the life insurance salesman? I’m 
not sure; but I do know that if the 
American public wants a thing bad 
enough it can always find the way to 
pay for it! 


Insurance Needed for Estate Taxes 


Federal taxes have been increased. 
That has not helped the business situa- 
tion in general. But Federal estate taxes 
have also been increased. They have 
been doubled or tripled. 

Every wealthy man knows the sacri- 
fices that would be involved by the 
forced sale of securities at prevailing 
Prices. Men who have bought life in- 
surance for this purpose in previous 
years are good prospects for additional 
insurance. 

Too much mystery has surrounded the 


By William B. Bailey 


Economist, the Travelers 


selling of life insurance for estate taxes 
in the past. It is not necessary to be a 
tax expert. It is sufficient to approx- 
imate the amount needed, making an al- 
lowance for future appreciation. This 
plan is more likely to be accurate than 
figuring the exact amount. An estate is 
a collection of securities and properties. 
An exact figure based on today’s valua- 
tions would not be right a month or a 
year from today. An approximated fig- 
ure with liberal allowance for apprecia- 
tion is likely to be much more satisfac- 
tory. If too high, unneeded balance can 
revert to the estate. 


How the Picture Has Changed 


Back in 1929 men may have told you 
that they didn’t need life insurance be- 


cause they had a hundred thousand in 
profits which had accrued to them in re- 
cent years.. 

“If anything should happen to me,” 
they’d say, “these profits could be real- 
ized, and if conservatively invested in 
good bonds, would yield an income of 
between $4,000 and $5,000 a year—enough 
to keep the family in comfort.” 

In most cases nothing happened to the 
owner, but something did happen to the 
profits. Just one little mistake was 
made. Somebody forgot to realize them 
and conservatively invest them before 
October, 1929! 


Today these formerly wealthy men 
need something to replace these vanished 
profits as a means of providing for their 


The Other Fellow’s Grass 





The Other Fellow’s Grass is Always Sweetest 


Insurance producers who are dissatis- 
fied with the territory in which they are 
working, restlessly believing that they 
could be much more effective if in other 
fields, or who think they will do better 
with some other outfit, should study the 
picture printed above, and draw their 
own conclusions. This picture was picked 
up in the office of a general agent by the 
vice-president of one of the companies 
who sends it to The Gold Book and 
writes as follows: 

“There is plenty of thought in this pic- 
ture for the agent who thinks of chang- 
ing companies or that he would like to 
be some place where he is not. The other 
fellow’s grass is always the sweetest. 
That is, until it is eaten. How many men 
there are in small communities who sit at 
their desks dreaming that they would 


like to be in the big city when if they 
gave sufficient time and planning to their 
field they would succeed where they are. 
The same is true of the city man who 
is scared by the fact that hundreds of 
men are doing the same thing he is, and, 
therefore, feels that if he can work in a 
more sparsely settled territory competi- 
tion would lessen. 

“Despite competition there are endless 
numbers of prospects which have never 
been solicited. I myself was never so- 
licited for life insurance until I was thir- 
ty years old. 

“And one of the worst mirages is that 
an unsuccessful man can succeed if he 
goes with some other company. In most 
cases his own position will not change 
at all because he looks elsewhere than 
to himself in attributing the causes of 
his failure.” 





WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


families. They are discovering that life 
insurance is a far more dependable sub- 
stitute. 

1 said that one of the disadvantages 
under which business labors today is the 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future. 
But is this a disadvantage to the life 
insurance salesman? It is a well known 
fact that life insurance makes the un- 
certain certain. It is the best antidote 
for uncertainty which has even been de- 
vised. 

We hear a lot about unemployment to- 
day. This is a handicap to the life in- 
surance salesman in certain respects. It 
has crossed some names off his list of 
prospects. But it also makes it easier to 
sell life insurance to some men. 

In former years some men would tell 
you that if they dropped out of the pic- 
ture, their wives would have no difficulty 
in supporting themselves. 

Imagine a widow looking for employ- 
ment today. Unskilled, untrained, unex- 
perienced in the conduct of business af- 
fairs, what chance would she have of 
finding a job when there are scores of 
skilled and experienced applicants for 
every job open? 

In times past, some men have told you 
that they didn’t need life insurance be- 
cause the wife could go to live with 
relatives, if anything happened. How 
many relatives have you who would be 
glad to add a widow and a couple of kids 
to their menage at this time? Today 
you’re lucky if your relatives are not 
living on you! 

Even charity is not the last resort that 
it once was. Today charity is over-bur- 
dened with those who are thrown on it 
through no fault of their own. Few 
charitable organizations would welcome 
with open arms or much assistance the 
dependents of a man who could easily 
have made provision for them. Thus 
it is very easy to show a man that the 
needs for life insurance for the protec- 
tion of his family have grown much 
greater in the last few years. 

Agents Have Many Advantages Today 

But these are not all the advantages 
yon enjoy today. ? 

Life insurance is now recognized as a 
safe and convenient form of investment 
as well as a means of family protection. 
That was not always the case. The old 
slogan used to be “Buy the cheapest 
forms of life insurance and invest the 
difference more profitably yourself.” 
That slogan is now thoroughly deflated. 
Men used to want to invest their money 
in something which would provide some 
action, some fire-works. Now they want 
to put it into something that will permit 
them to sleep at night. Thus a new slo- 
gan has grown up. It is “Buy the Re- 
tirement Income forms to protect the 
family and provide a comfortable income 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Removing Worries From 


Minds of Policyholders 


By Bertrand J. Perry 
Vice-President Massachusetts Mutual Life 


It is only quite natural that during re- 
cent months we have received letters of 
inquiry, some pertinent, others not so 
pertinent, from policyholders and agents 
and others. We have given this corre- 
spondence very careful attention, feeling 
that anything but a full and complete 
answer would be entirely worthless be- 
cause in many instances the writers had 
indicated fear and hysteria, while others 
had been both critical and cynical. 

We worked on the assumption, too, that 
every person who wrote us was a center 
of influence and that because of the 
soundness of the company’s condition, 
and the replies which we were able to 
make, here was an opportunity to allay 
not only the apprehension which he and 
his associates might have, but also ex- 
ert some influence on the. public temper, 
which was so sorely needed. 

All Parts of Country Write In 

These letters came to us from all parts 
of the country. Included in the list were 
names well-known in various professions 
and lines of business, and then there 
was the other type: the grocer’s clerk 
in a small New York town, for example, 
who had heard through friends that the 
company was in a bad way and who 
wanted to know if there was not some 
posible way that he could be spared from 
losing the three premiums he had paid. 
I think you will agree that here was an 
exceptional opportunity where we could 
correct a: lot of the mistaken and dan- 
gerous notions that were afloat, not only 
about our own company, but about in- 
surance in general. 

And so, we accepted the opportunity 
even though it meant replies two, three, 
and more pages long. We kept in mind 
all the time that here was a matter that 
was perhaps actually the most important 
thing in the world to this individual to 
whom we were talking, and that gener- 
alities and platitudes would not do at 
all, that a statement could not be left 
suspended in midair, but must be ex- 
plained and backed up with facts and 
figures. And I really feel that we ac- 
complished something, judging from the 
acknowledgments we received. 

Not Running a Tip Bureau 

Then there was another group of per- 
sons who besides asking questions, ex- 
pressed the thought that we should, be- 
cause of our position, be very well quali- 
fied to offer advice about investments 
and speculations, to start a tipping serv- 
ice, a forecasting station, so to speak. 
Well, knowing that we would have been 
licked before we started, we consistently 
declined to be drawn into such a scheme. 

As a matter of fact, we had had some 
experience in trying to give advice and 
with very indifferent results. Our posi- 
tion, therefore, was not entirely an aca- 
demic one. Let me cite one case of a 
policyholder who wrote in in December, 
1929, and who stated that he had been 
bedridden for over three years, which 
made it very necessary for him to get 
every dollar of income that was possible, 
that he was considering surrendering the 
$10,000 of paid-up insurance which he 
had with us and investing it in South 
American bonds. 


. 





BERTRAND J. PERRY 


From a legal or contractual standpoint 
or a dollars and cents one, we would 
have been perfectly justified in furnish- 
ing him with surrender papers and get- 
ting off the risk. But, instead of doing 
that, we wrote him at considerable 
length as to why these securities were 
not the proper thing for him to buy: 
that they were entirely unattractive and 
very speculative; which, together with 
the weakness in exchange as well as the 
export situation, had created grave ap- 
prehension. In fact, we tried to bring 
to bear every argument that would pre- 
vent his attempting such a foolish plan. 
He did not reply to this letter until the 
following June, six months later, at 
which time he said that he was in great- 
er need of money than before and that 
it was now his intention of investing in 
copper stocks. So once again we went 
at it and told him that with copper sell- 
ing at less than twelve cents a pound it 
would be impossible for even the strong- 
est companies to show favorable earn- 
ings; that there was no doubt at all that 
dividends would be cut and that from 
every angle this plan was an extremely 
poor one. Unfortunately, we apparently 
used the worst possible expression in 
winding up our letter; that a paid-up 
policy, in our opinion, was one of the 
best and most substantial assets that one 
could own and that we should very much 
hesitate in advising him to in any way 
interfere with his present arrangement. 

Wide Spread of Questions 

In replying he sent in a particularly 
disagreeable and nasty letter, very much 
criticizing the company, its practices, 
and, above all, its lavish and prodigal ex- 
penditures, which had caused him to pay 
much more for his insurance than it was 
worth, and wound up by demanding that 
we send him surrender papers by return 
mail. And, believe me, he got them. By 
return mail! 

These questions that were fired at us 
covered the widest possible spread. We 
have been asked to forecast the rate of 
interest on municipal bonds for the next 
twenty years; how soon life insurance 
companies would all be bankrupt; and 
whether, in our opinion, civilization was 
going to endure. 














imons Service 


“BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER” 


is well and favorably known along the great 
life insurance street in New York City 


We have an agency service and company relation- 
ship which presents one of the strongest combina- 
tions in New York City to handle your life business. 


JPPEALLY located on the 12th floor of the Home 

Office Building at 256 Broadway, your cases re- 
ceive unusual attention from a group with outstand- 
ing personality, ability, experience and friendliness, 
who constitute the personnel of this office. In addi- 
tion, the personal services of Mr. Simons are avail- 
able to you with his 27 years of successful life under- 
writing experience with the Home Life in New York 


City. 


A pleasant smile, a friendly greeting, courteous cor- 
dial co-operation with your desires . . . these 
things make for greater comfort in the transaction 
of business. 


There are agencies larger than we are, just as there 


are smaller ones. We offer you every facility of 


the largest with the personal friendliness, courtesy 


and convenience of the smallest. 


ROBERT B. SKILLINGS 


People just naturally like 
business with a successful 


THE 


to do 


office. 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 





A Real Live Life Office 





at 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
(opposite City Hall) 
Phone: BArclay 7-6860 


Assistant Manager 


JOHN M. CLAYTON 


Assistant Manager 
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Present Trend Develops New Leaders 


That the legal reserve system upon 
which the institution of life insurance is 
built is invincible has been proved and 
so accepted by a distracted world. We 
are slowly but surely emerging from the 
collapse of the economic structure. 

Since life insurance is the bulwark of 
the nation and plays so important a part 
in the drama of finance, let us now ana- 
lize its effect on the body politic. The 
chief legatees of life insurance are wo- 
men and children and the wisdom of 
American manhood in safeguardine the 





CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 


family ties has been vindicated when it 
is noted that year after year the men 
of America apply for billions of dollars 
of life insurance protection. 

Fortifying Family Life 

No nation in present day civilization 
can record such fortifying of the family 
life. The companies, too, are alert and 
ever increasing the efficiency of their 
stewardship. They have in their archives 
myriad documents which give evidence 
of unselfish service to mankind and that 
the constant underwriting education of 
the life insurance agent has not been 
over emphasized. 

While it is true that the agency prob- 
lem has always been of the utmost con- 
cern to the companies, nevertheless the 
successful financial development has been 
the chief asset in his daily contact. The 
beneficence of life insurance has like- 
wise been of an inspirational nature. The 
life underwriter today has as his reward 
for his untiring efforts to serve the pub- 
lic the revelation that his profession, his 
financial standing has not suffered im- 
pairment in the eyes of the American 
people. There is a definite economic 
trend toward life insurance and the pro- 
ducer has it within his power to achieve 
greater results than ever before if he 
will properly diagnose his observations 
and then systematically and energetically 
follow an agreed upon formula. The 
agent must accept the changed condi- 
tions and recognize the fact that the rich 
man and poor man must now go to work 
and rebuild on a solid foundation and 
then start upward, according to the new 
order, 

Bound to Reap the Harvest 


There are many new businesses start- 
ed by men of courage and capital and 
labor will be employed as heretofore, so 
the wide awake agent is bound to reap 
the harvest. The time is propitious for 
a return to genuine salesmanship. Our 
over abundant prosperity prior to 1930 
made many men order takers and real 
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By Charles F. Williams, 


President Western & Southern Life 


salesmanship became a lost art. No bus- 
iness in the world but the business of life 
insurance can claim every man, woman 
and child in the whole United States 
population as their prospects. No other 
business of any description except life 
insurance is given active approbation 
universally by the press of this country. 
The field for agency recruiting at this 
time, is replete with richness of talent. 

We need more of depression proof 
salesmen in our business and in all other 
lines of commercial endeavor. There is 
nothing so damaging to a salesman as 
faint praise and nothing so difficult of 
defending as an implication of indolence. 
So long as men are so constituted as to 
crave distinction and official or public 
esteem, so long will they tend to avoid 
an occupation which seems to furnish no 
opportunities in that direction. Until our 
own official esteem for the underwriter 
ceases to be merely an approval of un- 


derwriting in the abstract, and begins to 
show itself in the form of appreciation 
of the individual producer and of his 
particular all-round achievement, we shall 
not accomplish very much in the way of 
innoculating the spirit of leadership 
which carries with it greater production 
into the more ambitious of our agency 
force. He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a greater 
fund of mundane things than he could 
gain by the repetition of a thousand sales 
programs. 
Problem of Economics 

Though life insurance is one of our 
oldest and by far our largest and most 
important industry dealing with the lives 
of others it has only recently occurred 
to us in the United States that we have 
a real problem in economics on our 
hands. Nations, like individuals, are wont 
to prize the things they do not have more 
than the things they have. Life insurance 


was so natural to our conditions and es- 
tablished itself so easily, that we took 
it as a matter of course and gave our 
attention to the development of many 
new ideas in life protection which did 
not show a disposition to grow naturally. 
Accordingly, during the period of vast 
life insurance production, our sales pol- 
icy was framed in the interest of the 
industrious man. The logical result was 
the rapid building up of the life insur- 
ance business. During the last few years 
we have been preoccupied with seeking 
a new and still higher ideal of giving 
the masses, as well as those we depend 
on, the agency force, an improved ser- 
vice and this augurs well for the future 
of the business in general. The men 
who have selected life insurance as a 
temporary means of livelihood will do 
well to ponder over the records of those 
men who have decided to make life un- 
derwriting their life’s vocation. The dif- 
ference is so tremendous that many will 
wonder why this feature was not exam- 
ined before. Life insurance is a stabil- 
izer and agents today must plan a daily 
program of at least eight hours of office 
to office, or house to house solicitation 
for new applicants. The people have at 
last awakened to the fallacy of easy 
money and await the call of the con- 
scientious solicitor, 
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Captain John H. Jones 


(Continued from Page 25) 


know much about it because he was new 
in the work but who thought it wonderful. 

Tones did well from the start although 
he had to overcome many difficulties. He 
was rather diffident as he was engaged 
in work strange to him after his years 
of out-of-door life and contact with men 
in the rough; while his British accent 
led some of the people he saw to kid 
him by saying: “You really ought to be 
selling this in Piccadilly.” But he knew 
he was on the right track and decided 
the best way to get across was to write 
down the salient advantages to employ- 
ers of having group coverage. He knew 
what those advantages were because of 
his experience with working men and his 
knowledge of their psychology and their 
viewpoints. He had handled large num- 
bers of men; in the Canadian northwest, 
in the Army. ; 

Writing out a sales presentation was 
easy for him. As soon as he took a pen 
in hand he could present his proposition 
in chart or some other graphic form in 
a most convincing manner. That is 
where his engineering background came 
in handy. He worked the employers’ 
share of the cost down to terms of pay- 
roll. 

Interviewing heads of corporations and 
talking to boards of directors Captain 
Jones finds not difficult because he can 
talk their language. In addressing a 
board he is straight forward, not afraid 
to say he does not know but will find 
out if asked a question. When it comes 
to addressing crowds of workingmen 
whose participation is wanted and need- 
ed before the contract is signed he is in 
his element. He has addressed work- 
ingmen in shops, railroad sidings, union 
meeting rooms, and in many other 
places. This work he particularly enjoys 
because it carries him back to the old 
days of the Canadian Northwest when 
many a time a plate of beans consti- 
tuted a meal. 


Avoids Arguments; Does Not Knock 
Competitors 


In discussing the sales methods of 
Captain Jones one of his associates said 
to The Gold Book: 

“He avoids argument; is extremely 
tactful and polite. Take, for example, a 
recent large case involving the payment 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
insurance company. An officer of con- 
siderable importance in a conference 
raised the question—a very pertinent 
one, as to why that corporation could 
not do the business cheaper than the in- 
surance company could. Captain Jones 
replied by stating that it probably could, 
but immediately called the attention of 
those present to the fact that what this 


other man had in mind and what he (the 
Captain) had in mind, were two entirely 
different things. One was a pension, 
self-administered, paternalistic, non-con- 
tractual, not actuarially scientific and non- 
funded. What Captain Jones was there 
to present was not a pension, but a re- 
tirement plan, contractual, paid for by 
the employe along with assistance from 
the employer, and becoming the proper- 
ty of the individual employe—ultimately 
so much his property that no process ol 
law could take it away from him. Im- 
mediately the matter of comparison of 
costs dropped out of the discussion. 

“Then, again, the question of a com- 
petitor—a competing company—is almost 
sure to be injected. Captain Jones goes 
out of his way to say nice things about 
that other company, but bluntly dis- 
misses it by saying that he is not there 
to represent any other company than 
his own, that the other company has ca- 
pable men who will speak for it much 
more effectively than he can. This dig- 
nified and honorable method of treating 
all opponents always redounds to the 
credit of any representative, as it cer- 
tainly has done in the case of Captain 
Jones. 

Cultivates a Small Field 

“Another thing noticeable about Cap- 
tain Jones’ operations is his disposition 
to cultivate a very small field. He has 
a relatively small number of corporations 
as his clients, but he cultivates them most 
thoroughly and watches after their in- 
terests as carefully as if he were one of 
their own family, and generally speaking, 
he is so accepted apparently by the ex- 
ecutives and the chief officers of the cor- 
porations with which he does business. 
He makes no rosy promises. He paints 
no beautiful pictures. He sticks stolidly 
to bare facts. If he sees that his pros- 
pect has views which are contrary to 
what Captain Jones thinks they should 
be, he doesn’t disagree with him or argue 
with him, but rather proceeds to have 
the man discover for himself that he is 
wrong. He does this by a clever way of 
asking questions which soon sets the 
man right in his thinking.” 

In commenting on the future Captain 
Jones believes that there will be a great 
growth of comprehensive coverage— 
Group, Pensions and similar protections 
so that the workingman will have his 
future protected in all ways. 

Captain Jones belongs to the Man- 
hattan Club, New York, and is chair- 
man of the Greens Committee Ardsley 
Club, Ardsley on the Hudson. His rec- 
reations are golf, shooting and fishing. 
He is particularly happy when in his 
camp in Northern Quebec. Captain Jones 
has a wife and two children. 


Meeting Salary Cut Argument 


(Continued from Page 37) 


go into your office, your employer should 
call you in and quietly shut the door and 
say, “Sit down; business has been very 
poor, we are trying to curtail. We have 
talked this over and we are forced to 
ask you to take an 85% cut in your 
income,” 

Prospect: Eighty-five per cent cut? 

Agent: What are you going to do? 

Prospect: What could I do? I would 
go to the poorhouse. 

Agent: Do you know that on your 
present life insurance yielding $600 a 
year, you are asking your wife to take 
an 85% cut right now? 

Prospect: I had not thought of that. 

Agent: That is exactly what you are 
doing. 

Prospect: You said that if I could save 
38 cents a day more than I am now sav- 
ing, that you could arrange my insurance 
so that in the event of my death within 
twenty years, my wife would get an in- 
come of $50 a month until the end of 
the twenty-year period. Then what else? 

Agent: At the end of the twenty-year 


period your wife would receive the face 
value of the contract, $5,000. Now there 
is one thing that might possibly stop you 
in getting this wonderful plan and that 
is a physical check-up that our company 
insists on. 
Prospect: 
Thanks, 
mind, 


Examination? All right. 
You have taken a load off my 





CAN’T LIVE FOREVER 

The home agency of the Pacific Mu- 
tual goes back to Biblical times in pro- 
viding a good annuity argument. This 
is it: 

Methuselah applied for life insurance, 
and the examiner said O. K., but the 
company found that he was the son of 
Enoch, who had disappeared, and de- 
clined the case on inspection. The agent 
sold him an annuity, and Methuselah 
lived so long it broke the company! 

It may be so—anyway, it’s a good story 
to tell your next prospect who has de- 
clined and believes he will live forever— 
and sell a bond or an annuity. 

















CLINCHER 





Do you 

Know that 

The monthly 
Premium basis 
Which is one 
Of A GREAT VARIETY 
Of A'TNA AIDS 
Will help 

You to CLINCH 
A GOOD MANY 
Pending cases. 


Why not use it? 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


165 Broadway New York City 


COrtlandt 7-5181 
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By Wentworth P. Johnson, 


What Estate Planning Means 


Vice-President, Irving Trust Co., New York 


Estate planning involves the working 
out of a definite program for building 
an estate or for maintaining and protect- 
ing an estate already in existence. 

Every individual who is receiving in- 
come for his efforts, no matter what his 
work may be, should have a definite plan 
for building an estate. 

Some may be fortunate enough to have 
inherited wealth—to possess an estate 
ready-made. If so, a definite plan is 
needed to maintain it intact. 

A few even may have accumulated rap- 
idly a substantial estate through “lucky” 
investments. Here again a plan for its 
maintenance is essential. 

Definite Investment Plan Necessary 

The only sure way, however, to accu- 
mulate an estate is to set aside a part 
of what we earn and to invest it under 
a definite plan. 

If a man of 35 who has an income 
of $10,000 a year will save $2,000 each 
year, invest it at 444% annually and re- 
invest the income, at the end of twenty- 
five years—that is, when he is 60 years 
old—he will have accumulated an estate 
of approximately $90,000. 

Or, if a man of 35 who has an income 
of $20,000 a year will save $5,000 each 
year and invest it at 444% annually, at 
the end of twenty years—that is, when 
he is 55—he will have accumulated an 
estate of about $157,000. 

If he continues his savings for five 





B. A. BALDWIN’S RECORD 

B. A. Baldwin of the Detroit office of 
the Mutual Benefit began as an agent 
in November, 1930, and produced in 1931 
insurance on thirty-eight lives for $166,- 
000. In the first five months of this 
year he has produced insurance on forty- 
eight lives for $162,750, and he owes his 
success to a definite reorganization of his 
own efforts. This has included plenty of 
evening work, and this evening work 
will be described in a subsequent issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 


Good Old Days? 


(Continued from Page 59) 
for the future and spend the difference 
enjoying life today.” 

There is sound sales psychology in this 
new slogan. Most men would rather 
spend than save. During the boom years 
many of them saved a larger than nor- 
mal percentage of their income, with the 
idea that they’d be millionaires by the 
time they were sixty. Some of them who 
had no real hankering to be millionaires 
did this. They did it because their busi- 
ness associates, friends and neighbors 
were doing it, and they didn’t want to 
be the only ones who wouldn’t be mil- 
lionaires. 

Today most men have given up this 
millionaire idea. They are satisfied to 
assure themselves a modest and depend- 
able income for their retirement years. 

After all, it doesn’t take a lot of money 
to be happy after 60 or 65. I’m getting 
along to that age myself. I’m not figur- 
ing at spending the rest of my life rac- 
ing around in a high powered car or 
hanging around in night clubs. All I 
want is a comfortable home back up in 
the country where I can putter around 
in the garden in the summer, and with 
a fireplace and my books for the long 
winter evenings. A few hundred a 
month will provide that, easily. And a 
few hundred a month can be easily pro- 
vided by one of the many Retirement 
Income plans now available. 





years more, at the same rate, his estate 
should amount to $223,000. 

“But,” one may say, “suppose I do not 
live to be 55 or 60?” The answer is that 
he should insure his estate plan through 
the medium of life insurance. 

Instalment Insurance Trust 


The “Instalment Insurance Trust” pro- 
vides effective protection for his plan. 
Under the terms of such a trust the in- 
dividual from his current income makes 
monthly or quarterly deposits in cash 
with a trust company. A part of this 
cash is used to pay the premiums on the 
grantor’s life insurance policies which are 
deposited with the trust company as 
trustee. The balance is invested in in- 
come-producing securities and time and 
compound interest do the rest. If the 
grantor continues his payments, the in- 
come from his investments will eventu- 
ally be in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to pay the insurance premiums 
Upon his death the proceeds of the in- 
surance policies will be added to his 
trust, invested, and the income paid out 
as directed in the trust agreement. 


Some Points to Remember in Providing 
Estate Management 


No plan for building an estate is com- 
plete unless it includes provision for the 
management of the estate after death. In 
this way only can one be sure that the 
estate will serve the purposes for which 
it was created. 

Certain points must be borne in mind 


when making such provisions. 

Taxes. Under the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1932 a Federal Estate Tax is as- 
sessed against the net estate of every 
decedent in excess of a specific exemp- 
tion of $50,000. The rates range from 
1% to 45%. In addition, most of the 
states also collect an estate tax. It is, 
therefore, important that careful consid- 
eration be given to the planning of the 
disposition of one’s estate so that it will 
not be unnecessarily reduced through 
taxation. 

Investment Provisions. In the major- 
ity of the states a trustee is required 
to invest the funds of a trust under his 
care in securities which are legal for trus- 
tees, unless special authority is given in 
the Will to do otherwise. 

The granting of this special authority 
to an executor is important and should 
receive careful consideration. 

Disposition of an interest in a partner- 
ship or close corporation: The liquida- 
tion of the interest of a decedent in a 
partnership or close corporation is fre- 
quently a difficult problem both as re- 
gards the estate of the decedent and for 
the surviving. partners or stockholders. 
Often it can be provided for in advance 
through the medium of insurance placed 
under a Business Insurance Trust. In 
such trusts, careful thought should al- 
ways be given to the method of valua- 
tion of the interests of the several par- 
ties concerned. 

Flexibility to meet changing condi- 


tions: Few plans made even a year ago 
can be carried out today without some 
change. 

An estate plan to be workable must 
be subject to change not only during the 
creator’s life but also after his death. In 
planning the management of his estate, 
therefore, he should give to his executor 
a reasonable amount of discretion. For 
example: one of the important points to 
be considered in any plan should be the 
advisability of permitting the executor 
to make payments from principal in case 
of illness, emergency or necessity. 

Strict compliance with the provisions 
of the law: Administration of many 
otherwise well planned estates has been 
subject to delay and expense because 
some provision of the Will or Trust 
Agreement did not comply strictly with 
the law of the state of which the de- 
cedent was a resident. 

For example, in New York State prop- 
erty cannot be held in trust for a term 
of years longer than the lives of two per- 
sons in being at the time the trust be- 
comes effective, plus, in certain cases, the 
minority of a third life. The provisions 
of a Will or Trust Agreement, therefore, 
should always be carefully reviewed by a 
competent and experienced attorney be- 
fore it is executed. 


Accomplishing Best Results 


Careful thought and expert advice are 
needed for the proper planning of an 
estate. For most of us, this plan is one 
of the most important steps we ever un- 
dertake. To be most effective it should 
be made reasonably early in our busi- 
ness associates, friends and neighbors 
ly always it must be revised from time 
to time to fit changing circumstances. In 
many cases the best results can be ac- 
complished by combining the services ot 
a strong and well-managed insurance 
company with those of an equally strong, 
well-managed and experienced trust com- 
pany. 


PRESENT PRODUCTION TRENDS 


By John A. Stevenson, 


Vice-President Penn Mutual 


Question:—What is the definite eco- 
nomic trend of the past couple, of years 
which is of most significance io new pro- 
ducers in helping them find prospects, de- 
veloping new contacts where insurance is 
to be written? 

The relation to the production depart- 
ments of life insurance companies of the 
economic trend of the last two years is, 
as I see it, in part as follows: 

The elimination of much of the “big 
policy” business or individual lives. The 
expansion of that type of underwriting 
was one of the features of the abnormal 
expansion of speculative business which 
ended in the great crash. It has prob- 
ably been costly business to the com- 
panies, and the trend is strongly and 
swiftly and, I believe, definitely away 
from it. 

Medium Sized Policies to Cover Specific 


s 

I believe the trend is definite toward 
the writing of average-sized policies is- 
sued to cover specific needs. The de- 
pression has sharply visualized to the 
public, and with overwhelming evidence, 
the breadth and depth of the service 
which life insurance was designed to 
render, and which in this time of crisis 
it has magnificently and _ unfailingly 
given, although, in innumerable cases, 
other hitherto relied on resources have 
failed. And there has been driven into 
the consciousness of the public that life 
insurance is an imperative welfare factor 
in the lives of the people of all classes 
that they dare not disregard. In brief, 
because of its impregnable position dur- 
ing this long period of emergency, and 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


because of the completeness and imme- 
diacy of its response to the needs of its 
policyholders, life insurance has received 
an advertisement which will be astound- 
ingly productive when the present dis- 
turbance has passed. 


Rise of Small Businesses 


What significance is deserved by the 
rise in the last few months of a very 


large number of small businesses, that 
are being intensively cultivated, it is dif- 
ficult to say. They may be merged with 
larger businesses when business again 
goes forward, or they may remain sepa- 
rate and spread in number and influence. 
These concerns, well selected, will con- 
stitute a desirable class of prospects for 
life insurance. At all events, their ad- 
vent is very interesting to the observer. 

One distinct trend, already being 
heavily followed by underwriters, is the 
vast class which, shrewdly estimating the 
investment worth of life insurance,—sat- 
isfying returns, collateral capacity, choice 
of denomination, flexibilty of ultimate 
distributon, installment purchase, and, 
above and beyond all else, safety,—has 
become a ready buyer. Until the time 
comes when the public shall have for- 
gotten its troubles, as it always does af- 
ter a depression period, this increasing 
class will provide an increasing amount 
of business for the life insurance’ agent. 

But, whatever the economic trend, and 
whatever the difficulties the life insur- 
ance agent today is encountering, the 
fact remains that there are billions of 
business to be had, and that the agent 
who has sharpened his intelligence to en- 
able him to cope with today’s mental 
attitude of his prospect, and who 
matches his intelligence with his indus- 
try, is prospering. Every company has 
such agents, men and women of cour- 
age, who refuse to permit their spirit 
to be dimmed or be quenched by the 
prevailing mood. The work of such 
agents is always rewarded with solid and 
unbroken success. 
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TURN TO “90 JOHN” 


You can meet any life insurance need here at 
the Manhattan Ordinary Agency of The Prudential. 


Your prospect will be satisfied and you will find that our cooperation with 
brokers conforms fully with those ideals which have made The 


Prudential a leader. 


Prudential Protection is LOW 
in NET COST 


Harris L. Wofford, Mer. 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency, 
90 John Street, 


New York 
Che Prudential 
DOAS PRAIRIES, Susurance Company of America ROGERT LAHM, 
SIME EINSTEIN, Secnt th teatonah Picatves MARSHALL MacLEOD, 
Asst. Mgrs. Home Office, Newark, New Jersey Asst. Mgrs. 


WILL GRANT, 























THE BIGGEST FROG IN THE PUDDLE 


usually gets his hind-quarters on the pot-hunter’s fire first. So, by choice, 
this Agency has always been interested in “Quality” rather than “Quantity” of 


business. Nevertheless, we have produced over Twenty-Seven Millions of new 





paid-for since our start in 1928, which would seem to indicate that we are well 


past the tadpole stage. 


If you are coming to “The Big City” to locate, we cordially invite you 
to come in and get acquainted with an agency plant of forty-two “regular guys” 


who are working and playing together as one happy family and making a fine 
success of both. 


FRANK W. PENNELL 


New York General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Downtown Midtown 


at at 
225 Broadway 100 E. 42nd St. 
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MY 25 YEARS 


Soliciting FARMERS 


By A. R. Ferguson, 


State Agent, Phoenix Mutual, Watertown, S. D. 


Twenty-five years of soliciting farmers 
for life insurance should teach one many 
things not to. be found in books... How 
to write interestingly the story of my 
experience in rural territory development 
over a quarter of a century is not an 
easy matter. 

Back in June, 1907, I was employed as 
bank clerk and bookkeeper in a county 
seat town of some 2,300 people. My du- 
ties in this bank also included a major 
part of the janitor work. 

About 5 o’clock on the afternoon of 
June 7 of that year at the time of day 
when the cash was being counted, bal- 
anced and the books were put away, as 
[ was attending to my share of the jani- 
tor work of that institution—a genial 
gentleman with an open countenance and 
unusual interest-getting mannerisms en- 
tered the bank and invited me to have 
dinner with him that evening. He stated 
that he had a matter of some importance 
to discuss with me and would like a few 
minutes of my time after dinner. I met 
a prince of good fellows, interesting, en- 
tertaining, convincing. No attempt was 
made to sell me insurance, but he did 
sell me on the idea of a local agency 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life. I made a 
contract. 


Start With a Good Company and 
Stay With It 


If I may be permitted to give a word 
of advice in this respect to any one con- 
templating life insurance selling in either 
an urban or rural community, it is this: 
start with a good company and stay with 
them. Your company will show more 
patience in your “bringing up” in this 
business than you do. They can be de- 
pended upon to go more than half way. 

The life insurance business proved very 
interesting to me right from the start. 
All of my spare time out of banking 
hours was spent in familiarizing myself 
with the company’s rate book, policy con- 
tracts and advertising literature. No so- 
liciting was attempted until I felt secure 
in the ~ possession of a_ considerable 
knowledge of Ordinary Life and 20 Pay- 
ment Life rates and policy conditions. 
Having only $2,000 on my life at that 
time, I decided to increase the amount 
to $5,000. The $3,000 policy I took at 
that time has been once or twice rewrit- 
ten after having been actually worn out 
showing it to prospects. Today I carry 
one of my own policies while soliciting, 
this time a Retirement Income, just to 
be up-to-date and show my prospects an 
actual issue of the kind of policy they 
read about in magazines and other pe- 
riodicals of nationwide distribution. 
There is no piece of literature one can 
carry which is as convincing in its im- 
portance as a policy on his own life. 
Show your prospects that you believe in 
the stuff you are handing out; that you 
take your own medicine and like it. For 
them, “Seeing is Believing.” 

Getting Prospects 

My first list of prospects was very 
carefully selected with regard to their 
financial ability to pay, and more espe- 
cially with regard to their reputation for 
Prompt payment of current obligations. 
I had very little collection trouble’ dur- 
ing the early years of my life insurance 
experience. My training in the bank had 
helped me in this respect. There is noth- 
Mg more discouraging for a beginner 
than a list of past due first premium 
notes. Watch this end of your. business 


just as carefully as though you were 
loaning your policyholders one hundred 
cents on the dollar. Even with the mar- 
gin of safety which you have of from 
25% to 45% on the dollar, you are going 
to experience some losses that will re- 
duce it. Therefore, be exceedingly cau- 
tious in this respect— even to the point 
of permitting the other fellow to write 
the business and spend his time trying 
to collect the note—you are to represent 
your company as credit man and sales- 
man and not as a collector of poor paper. 

An accurate record of prospetts should 
be one of the working tools of every well 
regulated agricultural solicitor, one not 
too complicated, just a three by five inch 
card giving the essential information and 
tabbed for change of age date. These 
records are indispensable. They must be 
provided and maintained as your chart 
and compass for use in fair weather as 
well as in bad. One might as well try 
to control a car without a steering wheel 
or a ship without a rudder as to direct 
the activities of a successful rural un- 
derwriter without the guide provided 
through an accurate, up-to-date, daily 
record of his former interviews. It is 
also essential that you have a very com- 
plete and detailed register or card rec- 
ord of all policies written in your terri- 
tory whether your business or that of 
others. 

Advertising on Farm Fences 

One of the essential requirements for 
successful selling in an agricultural com- 
munity is for the agent to be very well 
known. Direct and indirect advertising 
must be employed to bring this about. 


Early in my life insurance experience I 
adopted a slogan, “If It’s Life Insurance, 
See Ferguson About it.” Every piece of 
advertising that went out from my office 
was rubber-stamped with that inscrip- 
tion. Newspaper advertising, calendars, 
desk blotters and every piece of litera- 
ture that left the office carried the life 
insurance slogan. Little metal signs (six 
inches wide and thirty inches long), let- 
tered in black and red on a white back- 
ground, were fastened to farm fences 
for a radius of fifty miles from Water- 
town in eight directions. North, north- 
east, east, southeast, south, southwest, 
west and northwest—like the spokes of a 
wheel reaching from hub to rim. These 
small signs carried just the four words, 
“See Ferguson About It.” Where these 
roads converged near the city limits four 
sign boards of large dimensions carried 
the full slogan, “If It’s Life Insurance, 
See Ferguson About It.” Watertown vis- 
itors were reminded every two or three 
miles or as often as the supply of fence 
would permit, that they were to “See 
Ferguson About It.” Prospects on whom 
agents of other companies had worked 
became curious about what the Phoenix 
Mutual and Ferguson had to offer, and 
in several cases made personal inquiry 
for detailed information. Our policyhold- 
ers were reminded to report at the office 
and pay a premium on which days of 
grace or an extension had about expired. 
These signs were put up fifteen years 
ago and many of them are still in serv- 
ice. In an agricultural section, a county 
fair booth is a very worth while adver- 
tising enterprise. One year I purchased 





The Best Avenue of Safety 


By Joseph C. Behan 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual 


I believe that -the definite economic 
trend of the past couple of years has been 
to deposit monies with life insurance com- 
panies for safe keeping. It is quite evi- 
dent that folks who have ready cash are 
amenable to this suggestion on the part 
of life insurance producers, if the latter 
have the ability to contact with those who 
possess ready cash. This is quite signi- 
ficant by the large number of annuities, 
both Immediate and Deferred, which have 
been purchased. There has been a large 
increase in this side of the life insurance 
companies’ functions. 

I would not attempt to make a prophecy 
of any kind except this—and that is that 
as soon as the present economic condi- 
tions change for the better, life insur- 
ance will be recognized more than ever as 
the best avenue of safety for the storing 
away of monies to be available in future 
emergencies. 

I also think that the permanent forms 
of insurance will be patronized to a much 
greater extent in the future because they 
offer the opportunity to save money which 
otherwise would not be saved in the pur- 
chase of the so-called non-reserve build- 
ing kinds of insurance. 

It is true that during the past two years 
a man with courage and initiative has 
done a good business, which I think is 
due to quite an extent to the fact that he 
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is touching upon new fields of prospects 
while the older man is still playing with 
a shopworn list of old prospects. 





A. R. FERGUSON 


exhibition space at our county fair, fixed 
up a rather attractive booth well sup- 
plied with placards containing informa- 
tion concerning our company and its 
business in this county. Inexpensive 
souvenirs were given out and names se- 
cured as potential prospects to be fol- 
lowed up over a period of several 
months. 


Wall Calendars and Newspaper Space 

A useful piece of inexpensive advertis- 
ing is a 12-page, 14 inch by 17 inch wall 
calendar with large figures, but without 
a picture. This calendar should carry 
only the name and address of the com- 
pany and agent. I have used the same 
calendar now for fifteen years: [I can 
recommend it highly as a very efficient 
means of advertising both agent and 
company. 

Newspaper space, where the cost is not 
prohibitive, with a new ad every week is 
a splendid advertising idea. These ads 
should contain two short paragraphs per- 
tinent to the life insurance business and 
hooked up when possible with a current 
or national event, also a seasonal hook- 
up such as New Year’s, St. Valentine’s, 
Mother’s Day, Labor Day and Thanks- 
giving. The significance of these memo- 
rial days will always supply good adver- 
tising material. The ad also could con- 
tain one’s business slogan, name and ad- 
dress of company and the agent’s name 
and address with office and residence 
phone numbers. 

The monthly bulletin or letter to a well 
selected list of policyholders and pros- 
pects is a splendid idea. The list should 
not exceed 250 to 300 names. Blotters 
are the best material to use in this plan 
of advertising. They should be imprint- 
ed to carry a different message each 
month. They can be the product of your 
local print shop or purchased from some 
advertising specialty house. So much for 
the subject of direct publicity. 

Civic Drives 

In the matter of indirect advertising, 
it is hard to know just what to recom- 
mend. Personally, I have spent a great 
deal of time in civic and community 
drives raising money for welfare work. | 
have served as a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Board of Director$ and 
two years as its president; am a mem- 
ber in the Kiwanis Club. I am chair- 
man of our local Red Cross chapter and 
a member of the Salvation Army board 
of directors. I am proud to be an active 
worker in the church, being its treasurer 
and president of the board of trustees. 
I do not recommend this program in its 
entirety since I have oftentimes found it 
has seriously interfered with my own 
business. However, I do recommend that 
every life insurance man take some part 
in the upkeep of civic and community 
organizations promoted for the purpose 
of bettering social conditions of the peo- 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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$3,329,690 


paid life insurance in this Company on Sixty-three Lives during the 
year ending June 30th, 1932, was the performance of 











PHILIP F. BROUGHTON 


in leading this agency and this company nationally. 


The records of the Million Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ 1932 Convention tell us that this 


was 


THE LEADING COMPANY LEADER PRODUCTION 


among all companies during the period. 


In congratulating Mr. Broughton upon this unusual record, we 
believe it is a splendid example of the responsiveness of the business 
of life insurance under present conditions, to resourcefulness and 
industry. We take modest pride that it well exemplifies the advan- 
tage and opportunity of association in this agency in which Mr. 
Broughton is the oldest member with twelve years of experience. 


THE JOHN C. MeNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 
COrtlandt 7-8300 
New York 


Branch Offices 


122 East 42nd Street 245 Fifth Avenue 578 Madison Avenue 
LExington 2-6713 AShland 4-1772 Wickersham 2-2627 
At Lexington Avenue At 28th Street At 57th Street 
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$1,001,500 


paid life insurance in this Company on forty-seven lives during the 
year ending June 30th, 1932, was the performance of 





JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 


in leading the Selling Management Personnel of this Agency in per- 
sonal production. 


Appreciation of this outstanding performance becomes greater when 
it is realized that Mr. Eisendrath is the Agency Branch Manager of 
our Fifth Avenue office, where he has the responsibility of directing 
and supervising the production of an aggressive, growing personnel 
of full-time associates. 


We feel confident that this record of one of our “Selling Managers” 
justifies the principle of 


SELLING MANAGEMENT 


upon which the induction, training, supervision and special selling 
education of this agency are based. 


Having believed that inevitably, the distinctly high calibre of our 
eight branch managers, among whom Mr. Eisendrath’s record this 
year excels, would be reflected in the type of our full time associates, 
we have seen come true in seven and a half years the formation of 
a group of life underwriters of which we are modestly proud. 


THE JOHN C. MceNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 


COrtland 7-8300 


New York 
Branch Offices 
122 East 42nd Street 245 Fifth Avenue 578 Madison Avnue 
LExington 2-6713 AShland 4-1772 Wlckersham 2-2627 
At Lexington Avenue At 28th Street At 57th Street 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
Failed toStop Wm. H. Scott, Jr. 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Displaying a courage and fortitude to 
carry on under physical handicaps, par- 
ticularly worthy of mention this year, 
William H. Scott, Jr., Yonkers (N. Y.) 
representative of the Lane Agency of 
the Home Life in New York, is doing 
more business than in any of his pre- 
vious seven years in the life insurance 
field. Now 27 years old, Scott had the 
misfortune ten years ago to be stricken 
by infantile paralysis; was forced to 
spend the next seven years either in bed 
or in a wheel chair, unable to enjoy the 
normal life of the average young man. 

Despite all this, and other depressing 
features such as a series of operations, 
Scott did not lose either his grip on him- 
self nor did he permit any cultivation 
of a morbid mental state. Neurosis and 
psychosis were out of the window as 
far as he was concerned. It is a pleas- 
ure to talk to such a courageous agent; 
to note his magnetic smile; to listen to 
him plan his future and talk of his wife, 
home, hobbies. To him selling insurance 
is carrying a doctrine of help to others. 


How He Became An Agent 


Back in 1922 to 1924 when four bed- 
room walls were his only inspiration 
Scott was given the idea of life insur- 
ance work as a career by Mervin L. 
Lane, now Connecticut Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent, and his brother, Frank L. 
Lane, now general agent of the Home 
Life (Mervin was a personal friend of 
Scott’s father). It was more with the 
idea of providing a constructive outlet 
for his thoughts that the Lanes sug- 
gested to young Scott that he give seri- 
ous study to the business. They were 
glad to provide him with as many books 
about life insurance as he could read. 

Listless at first, the more Scott read 
about life insurance the more determined 
he became to equip himself with the 
knowledge necessary to become a full- 
fledged life underwriter. When he got 
strong enough to sit in a wheel chair the 
Lanes made it possible for him to take 
a correspondence course. He proved an 
apt student, passing the examination and 
graduating from two of such courses 
with ease. Last year he also took and 
passed the Home Life training course. 

When he reached the prospecting stage 
Scott found that he could interest peo- 
ple in and near Yonkers by telephone 
and letters; that his personality plus 
strong selling arguments for life insur- 
ance could close the business regardless 
of whether he personally interviewed 
them or not. He realized that his phy- 
sical condition would not permit of his 
making the calls required of the normal 
life insurance agent. 


Won’t Play on Sympathy 


One of the first decisions made by 
Scott was that he would not try to cap- 
italize on the fact that he is crippled. 
It is to his credit that he has not and 
never will play on the sympathies of his 
prospect with this appeal. The many 
people who receive his cheerful letters 
and phone calls have no idea of his con- 
dition. He sells the business on its mer- 
its. As a further indication of his en- 
terprise he also conducts a general in- 
surance agency and a magazine subscrip- 
tion business by mail. 

Although Scott does not desire to be 


held up before the life insurance spot- 
light as a successful producer the fact 
remains that his list of policyholders now 
numbers more than a hundred and is 
steadily growing; he has never had a 
policy lapse; their average size runs 
about $3,000 to $4,000; a considerable por- 
tion of his business is sold on binder; 
his persuasiveness is so effective that 
he closes with one out of every five peo- 
ple whom he solicits, and, once he has 
made a policyholder out of a prospect, 
the new client finds himself glad to give 
Scott the names of some friends who 
might be interested in buying from him. 


This endless chain method, in fact, is 
one of his most satisfactory forms of 





WILLIAM H. SCOTT, JR. 


prospecting. With a list of names to 
work on, his combination of telephone 
and direct mail solicitation gets into full 


swing, no avenue of approach being over- 
looked. At the same time Scott picks 
his prospects with an eye to their ac- 
ceptability by the company. This year 
he is finding a most fertile field among 
doctors, nurses and school teachers, his 
feeling being that their still steady in- 
come make them desirable prospects. 
Offered Job by Roofer 

That the persistency of his soliciting 
is almost irresistible is shown by an 
experience he had not so long ago in 
selling a Yonkers roofer by telephone. 
This man, decidedly cold at first to 
Scott’s solicitation, found himself liter- 
ally bombarded by letters and phone 
calls until in self-defense he had to pay 
some attention to them. Then given the 
opportunity to tell his story Scott made 
such an impression that after investing 
in life insurance the roofer invited him 
to sell roofing work for his firm by tele- 
phone. Although Scott turned down this 
invitation it pleased him immensely to 
know that his newly made client had 
formed such a favorable opinion of his 
ability. This case took him a month to 
land but he kept going until it was closed. 

It is significant that some of the people 
whom he sells by telephone he has never 
seen. Others he invites to come to his 
home where the application is filled out. 
He has been successful in featuring the 


(Continued on Page 78) 











in value. 


pany. 


A Depression Year Credo 


i 


Confident of the strength and stability of Life Insurance 
to come through the severest economic depression in history 
successfully, we have stressed this year as never before that 
Life Insurance is the one investment that has not depreciated 


It has been our aim to hold up this impregnable position 
of our business to our agents as a beacon light—a constant 
encouragement to them to keep old business in force and to 
achieve new records for the New York Life Insurance Com- 





16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. C. B. Kepericn, 
Agency Director, 
230 Grand Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Five Kederich Brothers 


GeorceE A. KEDERICH, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 


C. Hore Kepericu, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 
949 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


L. C. KEpERICH, 
Agency Director, 
Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT F. KepDERICH, 
Agency Director, 
346 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Using LOVE OF GOLF 
To Sell INSURANCE 


Golf is a dominating recreation in the 
minds of tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans; therefore, decidedly important in 
sales similes. It fascinates these Amer- 
icans when out of the office; it continues 
a topic of illustration often while in 
the office. 

That is part of the philosophy of Ray- 
mond W. Frank, leading producer of the 
Weise agency, State Mutual, Chicago. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois; gained early inspiration from the 
late and much loved agency executive of 
the Equitable of Iowa, B. F. Hadley. 

Frank’s office looks like a travel agen- 
cy with its table littered with gay-col- 
ored travel agency folders. 

“Those transportation people ‘have the 
right idea,” said Mr. Frank. “They cap- 
tivate the fancy. They graphically dem- 
onstrate the wants and desires in the 
inner recesses of the mind. And do you 
notice how this literature plays up golf? 

“An example of selling a man what 
he wants from a want standpoint and at 
the same time fulfilling his needs is easi- 
ly found in golf,” he said. 


His Approach 


Mr. Frank recited a sample sales talk 
which he uses. 

The prospect is 30 years old, married 
with no children. An advertising sales- 
man, he has an income of $5,200. The 
last insurance he purchased from Mr. 
Frank was $5,000 ordinary life two years 
ago and he carries approximately $12,- 
000 straight life, using the dividends to 
reduce the premium. Every effort has 
been made by Mr. Frank to program his 
insurance so as it will give the maximum 
benefits, but no additional insurance has 
been sold. It is costing him $200 net 
to carry this line and his wife will re- 
ceive $2,000 cash and $10,000 net under 
the company’s settlement option. 

_ Mr. Frank has had the standard ob- 
jections ready—“I’ll buy more when I 
have children, until then my wife is fair- 
ly well protected,” or, “Business is so 
uncertain, I’m afraid to buy. I can buy 
just as cheaply eight months from now,” 
etc., and every need Mr. Frank has used 
to convince his prospect has not moved 
him. He would not buy because of logic 
or sound reasoning, or for any of the nu- 
merous stock arguments with which the 
life insurance salesman is equipped. But 
—and this is the “but” that tells Mr. 
Frank’s story... . 

Takes Golf Ball Into Office 

“But, he does play golf. He is one 
of that vast army who play every week- 
end, and has never complained about the 
cost of golf,” Mr. Frank said. “He loves 
the game and spends money willingly for 
what he wants—golf. Equipped with a 
golf ball and an application as well as a 
Retirement Income at 65 anaylis for his 
age I called on my prospect to talk golf 
greens, fairways, scores, pitch shots, 
water holes, birdies and all the vernacu- 
lar that tickles a real golfer. I showed 
him the golf ball and all the time I was 
talking I bounced it on his desk or per- 
haps I let him fondle it while I launched 
into my sales talk.” It follows: 

Have you any idea how much you 
spend annually for golf? I mean for 
dues, fees, balls, nineteenth hole refresh- 
ments, new equipment, etc?” 

I've never stopped to figure it up, 
Ray.” 

“Would it come to as much as $10 a 
week ?” 

“I didn’t stop to think that it was that 
much, but that’s a good guess.” 

. “How long is the open golf season here 
in Chicago? Would you say that twenty 
weeks was the maximum time you could 
actually get out and enjoy the game be- 
tween the chilly blasts of winter? When 
the cold weather sets in I’ll bet you just 
hate to say good-bye to those clubs and 
like most golfers you believe that “If 


winter comes, spring cannot be far be- 
hind,” and you have those clubs out 
keeping them oiled and clean for the big 
spring drive. Stop to think of it—if you 
had climatic conditions that permitted 
you to play the year around, it would be 
fifty-two weeks of golf for you instead 
of twenty.” 

“It certainly would.” 

“Unfortunately, our climate for golf 
is limited to these twenty weeks, but 
I’ll make you this proposition: If you 
will leave with me the amount you spend 
for golf weekly but can’t spend because 
of the inclement weather of the north, 
every year until you are 65, or $320 year- 
ly, I'll get you a life membership in 
one of the swankiest golf clubs in Flori- 
da or California that will make golf the 
year around a certainty for you. An in- 
come every month and golf every day 
until you’re too feeble to swing a club. 

“At the present time twenty weeks of 
golf at $10 a week is $200 yearly. The 


weather man up here won’t let you spend 
fifty-two weeks’ golf money or $520 or 
you would certainly do it without com- 
plaining. If you leave this difference with 
my company your wants are assured and 
if anything happens to you in the mean- 


time a splendid income will go to your 
wife, assuring her real comfort down in 
Florida or wherever her whims take her. 
Everything is rolled into one—here’s the 
plan.” He then shows the accompanying 
illustration. 





Retirement Income Illustration 


Annual Deposit $324.00 


ning at age 65. 


The maximum you can pay in is $11,340.00. 


10 YEARS 
Wow teed. SOE, Whe cvicccvcasscicses $ 3,240.00 
You cam get im Cagh....cccsvccosecss 3,220.00 
Or a bond maturing at 65 for........ 5,890.00 

20 YEARS 
Veer DOS EE Th. 6 6.scccccceccenccees $ 6,480.00 
TOM GH GE TE Wie cc ksconscces sex 8,391.40 
Or a bond maturing at 65 for........ 12,120.00 

(Which pays dividends annually) 

30 YEARS 
Wat Wee BONE Bids 0cc00<5ts000 s060% $ 9,720.00 
Ter COn Fl i GRAB. cic cccccerccocce 16,845.20 
Or a bond maturing at 65 for........ 18,860.00 


(Which pays dividends annually) 


of the company. 





Retirement Income at Age 65 


IF YOU LIVE 
A cash payment of $22,955.40, at your age 65, or a monthly income of $173.60 for life begin- 


IF YOU LIVE 
IF YOU DON’T LIVE 


A minimum of $10,000, a maximum of $22,955.40 to your family. 
IF YOU DECIDE TO QUIT AFTER 


The figures furnished are not estimates. They are not guaranteed but are the results from 
the actual dividends being paid on similar policies or based on the present dividend schedule 


Age 30 


Dividends Left to Accumulate 


Profit $11,615.40 


Preteetion COek o0iosdaveseconsess $ 20.00 
POO cccccecscecceceveccoececees 2,650.00 
PRD  catenetenseadeseeenenebeutoe $1,911.40 
UGE asben0eeincedh bb cenaasonsas 5,640.00 
POO aicbadscececedsdendsedssenas $7,125.20 
WOUND nk -ceswévan 55080664540 RRR cae 9,140.00 
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INSURANCE GOLFERS 


To be proficient in one line of activity, 
be it business or otherwise, is the aim 
of most of us. To be proficient in two 
lines, utterly divorced, is an achievement 
which comparatively few of us can legi- 
timately expect to attain. 

Among the personalities in the insur- 
ance business are to be found a number 
whose names also mean something in an 
entirely different sphere. There are 
those, for instance, whose names are by- 
words to the omnivorous readers of daily 
sport pages, whose athletic activities are 
widely publicized when any important 
sporting event is scheduled. Here they 
have an identity which, because of its 
colorfulness, tends to submerge the less 
spectacular but possibly more dependable 
business life they lead. 

Take the popular game of golf. The 
names of Eddie Driggs, Jr.; Eugene Ho- 
mans and Richard A. Jones, Jr., are all 
so well known in this field that their en- 
trance into a tournament is immediately 
of consequence, to their playing oppo- 
nents and to the public. And yet these 
three all carry on also in active and re- 
sponsible capacity their business careers 
in insurance. 

Inherit Fathers’ Interests 

Young Driggs is a member of the firm 
of Driggs & Wood, general agents for 
the Provident Mutual Life in Brooklyn; 
Homans is associated with his father, 
Sheppard Homans, manager for the 
Equitable Society in New York City, and 
Jones is a member of Richard A. Jones 
& Son, general insurance brokers, also 
of New York. It so happens that all 
three juniors are descended from fath- 
ers of athletic interests who are, in their 

wn rights, notably good golfers, who 


can give their sons a good match at most 
any time. 

Every year the three pairs turn out 
enthusiastically for the Father and Son 
golf tournaments in the New York area 
and usually put up a formidable fight 
for the trophies. All three have, in fact. 
at one time or another won a Father and 
Son tourney. Eddie Driggs, Jr., won 
considerable publicity this June when 


Homans 
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E. H. Driggs, 3rd and Eddie H. 
Driggs, Jr. 


he with the aid of his thirteen-year-old 
son, E. H. Driggs, 3d, captured the cov- 
eted Father and Son Golf Association 
trophy with a gross score of 80 and a 
net of 69, playing in the seventeenth an- 
nual contest and competing with a field 
of 125 teams, including many of New 
York’s premier golfers. Driggs, Jr., had 
usually played with his father, Edmund 
H. Driggs, who was unable to enter this 
year, leaving the way open for another 
member of the family, who came through 
nobly. 
Homans Pair Hold Record 

Sheppard Homans and his son, Gene, 
won the association tournament in 1926, 
setting up a new low gross record of 78, 
which still stands. They also won a 
Father and Son trophy at Pinehurst. 
The Jones pair in 1926 also captured a 


similar trophy, playing in the Westches- 
ter Country Club event, and they have 
been premier contenders in metropolitan 
tourneys for many years. 

The juniors in these two-activity teams 
inherited their insurance as well as their 
athletic interest. The senior Driggs has 
been in insurance for many years, as 
has the senior Homans and the senior 
Jones. All three have built up successful 
business foundations uvon which their 
sons are, in turn, building on for the 
future. In the Driggs case the golfing 
interest has already carried into the third 
generation and the insurance interest 
will, no doubt, crop out in the future. 

Impressive Personal Records 

Each of these insurance men have sct 

(Continued on Page 105) 





Richard A. Jones, Jr., and Richard 
A. Jones, Sr. 






































O full time agents. 
the problems of the broker and surplus 


General Agents in Greater New York for 


The Fastest GROWING Life 


General Agency In America 


We are familiar with 


writer of life lines because we, too, are brokers. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


GERALD A. EUBANK, General Manager 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


67 Wall Street, New York 
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A Million Dollar Producer’s Views 


“Aim High and Believe Yourself Capable of Great Things,” 
Guides Tom Scott, Penn Mutual Leader 


With one exception during the past 
dozen years the leader of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life country-wide has been Thomas 
M. Scott. He has always been with that 
company, starting as a part time agent in 
November, 1906. Then he went into the 
office of William H. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent, as a stenographer. He sold insur- 
ance in the evenings and on holidays until 
February, 1911, when he left the clerical 
end to become a full time agent. 





The Phillips Studio 
THOMAS M. SCOTT 


Through his insurance and other con- 
nections Mr. Scott enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance in Philadelphia and suburbs. He is 
president of the Wynnewood Civic Asso- 
ciation, and holds membership in the 
Union League, Downtown Club, Merion 
Cricket Club and Ocean City Yacht Club. 
He is a Shriner, president of the Men’s 
Union of his church, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and other reli- 
gious and civic organizations. He has 
been third vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, and active in the 
affairs of the Corporate Fiduciaries’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia since its forma- 
tion. He was one of the first life insur- 
ance men in Philadelphia to work for the 
furthering of the good relations now 
existing between insurance and trust men. 
He is married, has a boy of 20 and a girl 
of 16, 


$10,000 Average Policy 


As is true of all star producers he 
writes a variety of cases. He does not 
specialize on any particular policy or ap- 
peal, although on his letterhead can be 
found the following: Estate Surveys, 
Insured Incomes, Business Insurance, Life 
Insurance Trusts. As a matter of fact 
his average policy is $10,000. He sees 
many advantages in paying for many 
cases a year. 

Asked by The Gold Book how it de- 
veloped that his average policy is $10,000 
he said: 

“As I think the matter over, it seems to 
me that it must be due to the fact that 1 
have endeavored to contact business and 
professional men who were above the 
average in success, and, hence, were able 
to buy fair sized amounts of insurance, 
although I must say that I still do have 
Some small policies as well as some very 
good sized contracts. 


“I am sure that you will realize, just 
as I do, that the results obtained are in 
proportion to the efforts we make. I have 
always endeavored to do business with 
successful men and with those whom I 
felt had a future, and would be able to 
take and need good sized amounts of in- 
surance as they progressed in their busi- 
ness or profession. 


“IT have one motto on my desk that has 
served me for quite a while, and it is 
this, ‘Aim high and believe yourself capa- 
ble of great things,’ and while of course 
a motto has nothing to do with a per- 
son’s success, I think that we will all 
write larger sized policies and do more 
business if our aim is high.” 

Here are some of the titles of subjects 
used by Mr. Scott when talking to pros- 
pects: Home Insurance, Widows’ Salary 


Insurance, Liquidation Insurance, Retire- 
ment Policy, Pension Contract, Rent In- 
surance, Good Will Insurance, Charity, 
Religious and Educational Bequests, Lega- 





it essential every hour of the day but 
people will believe in you just as they be- 
lieve in electricity when they get in touch 
with a dynamo.” 





too quickly. 
success. 


is to be payable. 


they are familiar. 
suit you personally. 


won't talk. 





inures to him a big reward. 
EE 


It is twice as easy to get a man to agree to have the doctor look him 
over as it is to sell him a policy outright. 

Take pains to develop yourself and don’t expect business to come in 
I believe in the old saying that there are no short ‘cuts to 


Don’t wait for a prospect to say “yes.” Get a decision on some minor 
point, such as date of policy, beneficiary arrangement or how premium 


Quit calling policies by their office names. 
mean little or nothing to prospects. Translate them into terms with which 


Don’t worry too much about other agents’ methods, but use those which 

Learn to be a good listener. The hardest man to sell is the man who 

Needless to say, enthusiasm is necessary. If life insurance cannot make 
its salesmen enthusiastic, then no business or profession should. 


There must always be a first policy and the agent who induces it be- 
comes automatically the potential placer of added protection and there 


Such names oftentimes 








cy Trust Insurance. 
His favorite quotation is from J. Ogden 
Armour, Chicago packer: “Put your soul 


into your work, and not only will you find 


Selling the examination is one of his 
preferences. He says: “It is twice as easy 
to get the doctor to look him over as it 
is to sell a policy outright.” 
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A Legal, Pleasant, and Profitable Cocktail! 


1 File full of prospects who need Estate Ideas. 

1 Head full of Beers Agency Selling thoughts. 

1 Policy full of New England Mutual Life Insurance. 
SHAKE WELL—DO NOT ICE—KEEP HOT 


This formula will not fail you — 
The way to “Contented Clients!” 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


oF New YORK 


CHICKERING 4-2180 


“Organized Co-operative Action” 
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Depression— 


A REASON for LIFE INSURANCE 
By George H. Harris, 


Supervisor of Field Service Bureau, Sun Life 


One of the remarkable things to be 
observed in connection with insurance 
production during this time of acute bus- 
iness depression, is the comparative fail- 
ure of many agents who made substan- 
tial success a few years ago, and the 
comparative success of newcomers to life 
insurance salesmanship. Many reasons 
might be adduced in explanation, but it 
can hardly be doubted that many of the 
older men are persisting with an appeal 
which, while successful in brighter times, 
is not adapted to today, whereas by con- 
trast, agents who have known no other 
condition than that at present prevailing, 
and having no preconceived prejudices, 
have built up canvasses in accord with 

present circumstances. 

"Three years ago all hymanity felt 
about ten feet high and thought it had 
a thousand happy years to live. People 
were living in a financial dream-land. It 
was the time of the doctrine of the bot- 
tomless purse. Men were thinking in 
terms of making fortunes and surround- 
ing everyone belonging to them with 
luxury. “Give us the luxuries of life,” 
they said in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
phrase, “and we will dispense with its 
necessities.” People had become posi- 
tively vulgar with their talk of money; 
when I tried to tell my friend how much 
money I made last week, he rudely in- 
terrupted me to say he had made double 
as much. 


Fancy Balloon Bursts 


Today all that is changed. The fancy 
balloon of prosperity has burst with a 
bang and the financial landscape is 
strewn with the wreckage. People have 
much simpler ideas; they are more mod- 
est, they are more cautious, and they are 
much nicer. I haven’t heard anyone talk- 
ing about making a fortune for a couple 
of years. We have become chastened. 
We no longer believe that nothing suc- 
ceeds like excess. Minds from being ex- 
pansive have become introspective; men 
and women are thinking in modest terms 
of bread and butter for today and com- 
petence for tomorrow. 

It is a strange recollection, but a true 
one, that affluence was the impediment 
to sales three years ago. Agents report- 
ed that they hadn’t a chance to sell long- 
range contracts, with small annual ap- 
preciations, against the brisk and allur- 
ing competition of the stock market. 
Why should a man buy a policy which 
promised money twenty years from now, 
or when he was dead, when he could buy 
ten shares on margin this week and dou- 
ble his money by next week? The com- 
panies did their best to meet the situa- 
tion by introducing and emphasizing in- 
vestment contracts. Since the public 
were investment-minded and were think- 
ing in terms of money-making, they 
made it possible to capitalize that mode 
of thought and to introduce the appeal 
that would be understood and responded 
to. Through the medium of single-pre- 
mium and short-term investment pol- 
icies they offered a means to the public 
for consolidating their market gains, and 
underwriting some of their hazards of 
loss; and it may be said without much 
fear of contradiction that many people 
today lament that they did not take 
greater advantage of the opportunities 
so presented. If more life insurance had 


been sold in 1929, there would be so 
much less trouble in the world in 1932, 
Agents improved the occasion by em- 


phasizing the investment appeal—too 
often, alas! at the expense of the insur- 
ance appeal. It was the time of elabo- 
rate “briefs,” with projections of peak 
dividends, accumulated at peak rates of 
interest, over two or three generations. 
Some of these documents made even a 
dizzy stock market look like a back num- 
ber. Since the public wanted to talk 
money, agents, too, thought they would 
talk money and they did it very thor- 
oughly. We bred financiers instead of 
insurance agents. 


Public Wants to Hear a Different 
Story 


The public does not want to hear that 
story today. So far from being seduced 
by the promise of high dividends, and 
compoundings at gorgeous rates of in- 
terest, it has become actually suspicious 
of them. It wants something that is safe, 


and sound, and guaranteed. It wants an 
umbrella that is good for wet weather. 
It wants capital that will not shrink 
under pressure. Stocks have tumbled 
80% in market values, bonds have de- 
preciated 30 or 40% or more, mortgages 
are uncertain, and there is no market for 
real estate. It was of these things that 
private fortunes were composed three 
years ago; these estate holders would to- 
day forget all about dividends, bonuses, 
rights, and stock splittings, if only they 
could see their original capital intact. 
This circumstance surely indicates the 
new and effective appeal. The reason 
people are holding on to the remnants 
of their estates is that they know there 
is a 1937 coming, or a 1940 or a 1945. 
They will come back, given time. If they 
can stay through they will not have had 
any losses, they will simply have had a 
bad fright. But it is because they are 
not sure of time that they are frightened 
now. They recognize Death as a daily 
hazard and they know Death is the great 
liquidator of estates. Today’s tremen- 
ous depreciation becomes tomorrow’s 
tremendous loss if Death calls in tonight 
and forces an accounting. The life in- 
surance man, it is true, cannot fence 
off Death, but he can indemnify the ori- 
ginal estate and make it immune from 
the depredations of Death. He can build 


a bridge from 1929 to 1937 or 1940—a 
bridge over which the dependents for 
whom the estate was created can be car- 
ried in comfort. The next man you meet 
would tell you he would sacrifice any- 
thing to see his estate restored to its 
former value; the insurance man can tell 
him he will indemnify it at its original 
value for 2 or 3% per annum on the 
amount of depreciation. 


Estates Which Do Not Depreciate 


At a time when the whole world is in 
anguish over the depreciation of its pos- 
sessions, the life insurance man has the 
tremendous privilege of selling estates 
which will not depreciate. At a time 
when incomes are depleted through re- 
duced revenue from investments, the life 
insurance man is selling estates which 
at maturity are already invested at a 
guaranteed minimum rate of interest. In 
short, the life insurance man is selling 
what the world needs, and what the 
world wants. 

There is another point. Life insurance 
is recognized as the only part of a man’s 
estate that has not suffered depreciation 
under the stress of the times. If he 
could sell out the rest at 40% of what 
he paid for it he would be fortunate be- 
yond most men. This throws a greater 
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Memorandum for: 


THE LIFE INSURANCE FRATERNITY.....ceeeee 


1932 is an unusual year--one in which 
we have all tried to meet trying situations 


with courage and faith, overcoming obstacles. 
We know that our business is sound! 


Our men and women are as confident, as 
we are, of their future--we are going for- 


ward. 


We sincerely hope you are! 


Cooperatively yours, 
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August 12th, 1932 


THE LANE AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ASHLAND 4-7160 
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Woman Agent Makes Harvard 


Education for Four Sons Possible 


By Margaret Divver, 


Boston 


Mrs. Alice Townsend Gunn received 
her first practical life insurance lesson 
when she was widowed at the age of 32 
with nothing between her and the world 
but the life insurance her husband had 
provided. In eastern Canada, where she 
lived, the amount was considered a lot of 
life insurance for a young man to carry, 
but it was not enough to solve the prob- 
lem of the education and upbringing of 
her four small sons, all under 10. 

The agent who had sold her husband 
urged her to take up life insurance as 
a career, but though the proposition at- 
tracted her, she demurred. She had been 
engaged for years in the pleasant social 
life of a small community and feared 
the demands made upon her socially if 
she did not enter a business which defi- 
nitely took her away from home for a 
working day. So she shelved the idea 
for future reference and opened a spe- 
cialty shop, conducting it successfully 
and for six years. 

Her Ambition 

“T never could compromise with stand- 
ards less than my own and my husband’s 
cultural background expected of me,” she 
explains in telling of her decision to 
come to America. “I wanted my boys to 
have the same education and training 
my husband would have given them and 
successful though my little business was, 
I knew I couldn’t do it for them single- 
handed. And I knew that in America 
it is possible for a boy to help put him- 
self through college by working during 
off hours; not possible in eastern Can- 
ada.” 

Mrs. Gunn is an American girl. There 
was the pull of her birthplace to 
strengthen her decision. So with her 
mother, without whose loving assistance 
she insists this story could never be told, 
she took her little family to Boston. 
There she made a success of her posi- 
tion as a department store buyer, but 
she did not like what her long vision 
saw in the future. Buying is a business 
where youth is served and the woman 
over 40 is likely to find herself going 
down hill. i 

“I couldn’t face the prospect of an idle 
and dependent retirement after my sons 
were launched and did not need me any 
longer,” she said. “I had never aban- 
doned the life insurance idea which that 
Canadian agent had given me so many 
years back; so I pulled it out of the 
pigeonhole, dusted it off and it looked 
good. 

“Here was a career which has always 
attracted me and in which it seemed a 
woman could grow old gracefully.” 

The result was that she went to work 
for the Paul F. Clark agency of the 
John Hancock in Boston, doing “What 
I had always wanted to do: sell life 
insurance.” 


Sons Her Inspiration 

_Afraid? Not a bit of it, she empha- 
Sizes, not even at first, though she ad- 
mits that if she had known a little more 
she might have been proportionately 
more apprehensive. “They who know 
nothing fear nothing,” she quotes as an 
excuse for starting out and writing $200,- 
000 her first year, though anyone who 
talks to Mrs. Gunn for a few minutes 
sees it was much more than blind cour- 
age which brought her success. 

She wonders if she would have done 
as well if it had not been for her four 
boys. She thinks not. 

‘I need stimulation,” she admits, “and 


White, Boston 
ALICE TOWNSEND GUNN 


my boys provided it. I wanted them to 
get the right training and background; 
knew it was up to me. True, all the 
time I brought them un to realize it was 
as much up to them. ‘I’ll work with you,’ 
I told them, ‘but I won’t work for you.’ 
And they have all come up to my fond- 
est expectations.” 
Graduate with High Honors 

The two eldest, Edwin and Townsend, 
have graduated from Harvard cum laude; 
John enters the graduating class next 
fall and Guthrie is preparing to enter 
in 1933. 

The way the boys have helped put 
themselves through school is a story in 
itself as it shows how much of their 
mother’s spirit they have inherited. Ed- 
win and Townsend, during their last two 
years at Roxbury Latin School, earned 
from $12 to $14 every week tutoring. They 
and the boy now in Harvard have earned 
scholarships and have paid most of their 
school expenses out of summer vacation 
earnings. 

In 1930 Mrs. Gunn’s production scaled 
off because her youngest boy was ill—se- 
riously—and the worry of pulling him 
through set her back. But she offers no 
excuses for that happening, even though 
it is common knowledge that Paul F. 
Clark wrote her a letter at the time 
complimenting her on what he consid- 
ered “the best job in the agency under 
the circumstances.” She blames herself 
for lacking emotional balance. 

“If I had had better control of my 
emotions at the time,” she says, “the 
worry wouldn’t have slowed me up.” 


Not Temperamental 


One can see that it takes a lot to slow 
up Mrs. Gunn. She is a woman with 
absolutely no “temperament” and has 
nothing in common with people alterna- 
tively away up or away down. She trav- 
els on an even keel with confidence in 
her ability to do what she must do. 

The necessity to bring up her boys 
single-handed was not a task she would 
have taken on voluntarily, but she ac- 
cepted it because it was before her and 
she has done a proud job. When Ed- 
win was graduated from Harvard, which 
he had entered with the idea of going 
into foreign trade, he surprised her with 
the statement that he wanted to sell life 
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One definite result from this depression will be 
greater equalization of Opportunity — even 


though we may never equalize Men. 


“What goes into the past, comes out of the future” 


is an old adage, and is as true today as ever before. 
e e e 


Easy problems are never worth solution — the 
great rewards come only from great efforts. 
Windfalls are worthless — all real treasures are 
rockbound. 


I believe firmly in the Institution of Life Insur- 


ance, and the service for which it stands. 


BEN HYDE 


General Agent 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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From WALL STREET 


To The THEATRE | 


Two Equitable Life Assurance Agents, Formerly of the Stage, 
Change Their Prospecting Field, Using Novel 
Approach Methods 


By Cecil Lindley 


In the financially hectic days of 1929 
with its economic acrobatics two New 
York City agents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society saw the destruction 
of some of their good prospect lists. They 
had been placing many policies on Wall 
Street brokers, customers’ men, bond 
salesmen and others who found their in- 
comes cut or lost their positions as well 
as their clients. 

Soon it became evident that Wall 
Street was not so fertile a field for pros- 
pects as it had been—so this pair cast 
about for new fields of soliciting. One 
of them had been a singer in grand 
opera or operetta before becoming a life 
insurance man. The other had been 
manager of a New York night club in 
the days when the Forties were clut- 
tered with these places of entertainment. 
Their thoughts went back to the stage, 
with this reasoning: “The theatre and 
its people may have been badly hit, but 
there are still actors working, and some 
of them receiving very high salaries. 
Furthermore, many of these show peo- 
ple had built up an estate, the securities 
end of which had crumbled, and they 
were, therefore, looking for a_ place 
where they could put some of their 
money with an assurance that they could 
depend upon a safe return. A _ good 
place to put it is in insurance. Annuities 
never had a more real appeal than now.” 

Know Actors’ Psychology 

Wallace E. Weglau and Franklin D. 
Guild are these Equitable agents. They 
began an intensive cultivation of show 
people; and soon they were writing a 
good number of annuities. 

Actors are a distinct class of people. 
Contacting with them differs from con- 
tacts with Wall Street or business peo- 
ple. They are introspective, clannish, 
have different living problems than the 
customary run. Many business people 
are averse to discussing life insurance, 
but actors are not. Instead, they do not 
take to routine “business” discussion. 

Having been “of the stage,” Messrs. 
Weglau and Guild know how to make 
approaches; how to get by stage door 
guardians; when to stage the interview. 
‘They have prepared an approach, known 
as “The Five Letter Gag,” gag being 
theatre parlance for a piece of comedy 
business which works up over a short 
period to a final punch. 

The letters have the message typed on 
the right hand side of the page only, a 
company pamphlet or a clipping about 
some other stage star’s annuity being 
pasted on the left side. These clippings 
are taken from Equitable Agency Items, 
and, generally, consist of a photograph 
of the person together with a recom- 
mendation. 


Letter to a Comedian 

Here is a letter such as would be used 
to approach the star comedian of a big 
musical show: 

“Did you hear about the two fellows 
sitting at a lunch countef, and, as oft 
times happens, the coffee went down the 
wrong pipe while one was wolfing it. 
Midst the coughing and choking his pal 
remarked that that was one of the best 
gags he had ever heard. 

“You can have it. 

“Will be over to see you soon and have 
something worth while for you—Annuity 
Savings Plan. Weglau and Guild.” 

To a woman leader of a jazz orches- 


tra: 
“While playing your way into the 


hearts of many why not ‘pay now’ to 
guarantee many years of security and 
safety ahead? 

“We have the safest and surest way of 
guaranteeing these ‘playdays.’ All de- 
tails furnished on request.” 

Here is a letter clinching an appoint- 
ment with a leading lady: 


“Today is The day. We will stop at 
the theatre and offer our services in aid- 
ing you to build something definite and 
sure for the so-called ‘tomorrow.’ ” 


Ran Club in Greenwich Village 


Mr. Weglau was at one time impres- 
ario of a night club in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York. More or less on his 
own since he was 11 years old, he has 
had a checkered career. After several 
years of activity in road house and night 
club operation, he decided to try a more 
conventional life. He applied for a home 
office job with the Equitable Society, 
but was told there to see the late Charles 
Jerome Edwards, then one of the So- 
ciety’s principal general agents. 


Having worked late at his night club, 
Mr. Weglau found that if he were to 
keep his early morning appointment with 
Mr. Edwards he would not be able to 
go home first. Therefore, he entered 
the Edwards agency office one morning 


ANNUITIES: 
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contracts. 


























The Sales Appeal of Annuities lies in the 


Our straight annuities feature high returns— 


at most ages the highest available. 


We also offer a complete line of refund, 


joint and survivorship, and annual premium 


Give your clients the BEST available. 


LOUIS A. CERF, Jr. 


Manager 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


107 William Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: JOhn 4-0385 





Franklin D. Guild and Wallace E. 
Weglau 


in top hat, evening clothes and swinging 
a cane. Mr. Edwards put him on. 
There was some question as_ to 
whether or not Mr. Weglau’s having one 
artificial leg would be a handicap. To 
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WARNER WAY 








Life Insurance 
the Yoke 





Zz HE end of the world 
is not in sight 
Men have their 
financial responsibility 
Life Insurance is the 
Yoke that makes it 
possible for every man 
to carry his burden 
of financial responsibility 


to his family or business. 


Whrnour the Yoke of 
Life Insurance this 
burden could not in many 
instances be lifted 


from the ground. 


Ww E have a proper, adequate 
Yoke or form of contract 


for every character of need: 


1. Family Income 
2. Retirement Income 
3. Retirement Annuity 


4. New Englander 1-2-3 
And 


All other regular forms 


* 





Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


M. RODNEY BURR 


Associate 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
25 West 43rd St., New York 
BRyant 9-9066 
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IMPREGNABILITY OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Despite the increased number of policy 
loans life insurance is weathering the 
economic gale superbly. There are many 
reasons why the structure of life insur- 
ance is sound. Here are a few: 

Initial strength of the reserves, its 
amount wisely determined by the insur- 
ance codes of the states and conserva- 
tively invested. 

Honest and intelligent supervision by 
the State Insurance Departments. Like- 
wise honest and intelligent administra- 
tion by the officials of the life insurance 
companies. 

Belief of the public that the pooled 
investment strength of life insurance will 
continue to be a better estate builder 
for the policyholder than if he should 
withdraw his insurance values and invest 
on his own. 

The Second Line of Defense 


The second line of defense. That 
means the army of agents and brokers 
who not only fight valiantly to put the 
business on the books, but also to keep 
it there. There are self-preservation 
battles. From 200,000 to 250,000 agents 
and brokers whose livelihood depends 


upon life insurance production and re- 
tention know that their business future 
depends upon vigorous prosecution of 
this business. 

Element of time. Public demands for 
reserves rise and fall in touch with eco- 
nomic situations. Today the demand 
may be strong; tomorrow light. As the 
country turns away from depression, re- 
quests for loans under policies will natu- 
rally lessen. 

The growing confidence of the public 
in the institution of life insurance which 
over a period of nearly a century has 
poured billions into the pocketbooks of 
beneficiaries and living policyholders. 

The common sense of the public which 
makes it know that whenever it lapses 
a policy it sacrifices the protection in 
the contract, so important in fulfilling its 
original purposes; and thus vitiates the 
impulse to provide for beneficiaries 
which was responsible in the first place 
that the policy was written. 

The growing education of the public 
by the life insurance fraternity along 
lines of conservation, not only for keep- 
ing the policy in force but against raid- 
ing of the reserves. 


OLD MAN DEPRESSION 


By Mervin L. Lane, 


General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York 


In the life insurance field I believe that 
the primary beneficiary in the death of 
Old Man Prosperity has been life insur- 
ance. For surely there is a greater re- 
spect and a stronger belief in life insur- 
ance on the part of the layman. 

_The work of yesterday has sold the 
life insurance contract of today. 

_ The 1929 objection is gone. “I can 
invest my money to better advantage.” 
“Why should I give you fellows $500 
when I can put that down in the Street 
and have a thousand by Saturday?” The 
old order changeth. 

Another point which has certainly 
been to the advantage of the life insur- 
ance business generally is the fact that 
with the tremendous number of unem- 
ployed throughout the country it has 
been possible to contact with a better 
grade of man. 


Fine Grade of Men Available 


The high-grade men who are now 
available, and those of the same caliber 
who have come into the life insurance 
business, have in many cases entered 
because of the fact that they have heard 
so much about the possibilities of the 
business, and because, on the other hand, 
they had been tremendously discouraged 
to attempt further remaining in the same 
line of business in which most of their 
time had been spent. These men have 
a better chance to succeed today, be- 
cause the public is better sold than ever 
before on the stability of life insurance. 

And with life companies functioning in 
Spite of difficulties which other financial 
institutions consider obstacles—again, the 
solidity of the life insurance future is 





MERVIN L. LANE 


assured. 

For today there is no investment ob- 
tainable that can offer the permanency, 
the sturdiness, the security and the safe- 
ty of life insurance. And whereas we 
have to scratch harder for our sales and 
our commissions, aren’t we better men 
and women, today, than we were in 
1929? And isn’t our present outlook one 
of the bright sides of the depression? 
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What JOURNALISM Taught Me 
Of Value In INSURANCE 


By Rosalie Armistead Higgins, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 


I love the life insurance business and 
always welcome the opportunity to tell 
what business I am in. 

It’s the greatest business in the world 
if you feel that way about it. 

If you don’t then you'd better try 
something else, not only for your own 
sake, but because the business of life in- 
surance will be better off without you. 


Joined Newspaper When Girl of 18 


I went into a newspaper office about 
the age of 18. The natural love I had 
for folks was strengthened by years of 
contacts as a reporter. City editors are 
not prone to take excuses for failure to 
bring in a story; so early in my life I 
found that if you keep on trying you 
will be surprised at your measure of 
success. 

Journalism also taught me adaptability, 
later to prove of great importance when 
I entered insurance. When we get into 
a man’s office to sell there is born im- 
mediately a sales resistance and it is only 
by being adaptable that we can overcome 
it. The adjustment is no fifty-fifty game. 
The prospect is not going to do any of it. 
We have to do it all. The sooner we 
realize it, the better. The plan we sug- 
gest which may have appealed to his 
neighbor, Mr. Brown, may not please 
this last prospect at all, and a speedy 
recognition of this fact is necessary. 

Journalism brought me face to face 
with the poverty stricken as well as with 
the other side of life. It taught me that 
fortune is indeed fickle; that the poor 
were not always so unfortunate; and 
that insurance often took a person from 
one walk of life and lifted him to an- 
other. It seemed strange to me that 
more people did not insure. 


Writing a Physician 


Several years ago I called on a success- 
ful physician and recommended that he 
purchase an additional $25,000 Ordinary 
Life policy. He was married; had sev- 
eral children; his life insurance coverage 
was not sufficient. In this doctor’s mind, 
however, was the idea of an Annuity. 
Despite my recommendation an Annuity 
he would have. The application was 
signed and the contract issued and I 
went by appointment to deliver it. I ex- 
plained it to him, and he gave me his 
check for over $1,100, but as we talked 
the doubt still lingered as to whether 
the Retirement Annuity was the contract 
he should have purchased. He turned to 
me after the check was safely deposited 
in my bag, and said: “Miss Higgins, 
do you really think that I should not buy 
a Retirement Annuity?” I replied that 
I still thought that his need was for life 
insurance, whereupon he said he would 
not take the Annuity and asked for his 
check. I handed it to him, and he tore 
it across and dropped it into the waste 
basket. I had a sinking feeling, but I 
knew I was right. 

I then asked him if I might bring him 
the policy for $25,000 Ordinary Life and 
suggested as he had been examined that 
he give me another check, so he would 
be covered while the policy was being 
written. He wrote out another check 
and handed it to me. What a relief! 

I suppose many producers will differ 
as to the judgment I used, but I knew 
that this man should not buy a Retire- 
ment Annuity until he had a sufficient 
amount of life insurance, and I had the 
courage to tell him so, even though there 
was a possibility of losing the case en- 
tirely. I agreed with him to the point 
of having the Retirement Annuity is- 
sued, but only so far. I could not feel 


satished until I told him again that I 
felt that he should buy life insurance, 
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explaining that his family would have 
the protection when they most needed 
it, and that he could purchase an An- 
nuity for himself and his wife with the 
cash value of his life insurance, when 
he reached his retirement years, and his 
children were self supporting. 

Today this man is one of my best 


clients and has gone out of his way to 
recommend me to other physicians of 
his acquaintance. 

The longer I sell life insurance the 
more I am convinced that the sale is 
made or lost in the first three minutes. 
I think the day has passed, if it was ever 
here, when we can meet with success 
by asking a man if he wants to buy more 
life insurance. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred men do not want to buy when they 
are approached that way, and it’s our job 
to find a way to make them want to. 


We must appeal to a man’s wants, 
touch his emotions, arouse his curiosity, 
start him thinking about himself and 
dwelling upon the thoughts uppermost in 
his mind when he thinks about the fu- 
ture. Ask him some of these questions: 


“Have you provided in your policies 
for a contingent beneficiary? Do you 
know what will happen if you do not?” 
“Are you paying any interest on your 
present premiums ?” 
“What portion of your present in- 
come would you like to continue per- 
manently ?” 
“Have you ever been turned down on 
an insurance examination ?” 
“Have you decided just what college 
you want to send your son to?” 
“Ts your health such that you could 
pass an insurance examination today ?” 
These and countless other questions 
will make a man give you a very clear 
idea of his picture as it is, and as he 
would like for it to be, and when you 
whet his desire, the race has started. 
Prospecting 

I would like to say something here 
about prospecting. While I use the end- 
less chain method a great deal, I also 
force myself to make one or two cold 
canvass calls every day, and I find now 
that I really get quite a thrill out of 
them. At first, it was like taking a cold 
shower, but now by continuing to do it, 
I find it much less difficult and there is 

(Continued on Page 109) 











Payment Plan 


Producers’ Clubs 








HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


WE OFFER 


Policies all ages, ! day to 70 years 

Both Participating and Non-Participating 
Non-medical and Sub-standard 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance 
Disability and Double Indemnity 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits 

Special Monthly Sight Draft Premium 


Sales Planning Department 


Write for a copy of “Field Features” 
James A. McVoy, President 
Central States Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: 





Saint Louis 














Prospects 


for Producers 
without charge 


THe increase in paid-for 
production enjoyed by 
Postal National Life Insur- 
ance Company is proof of 

. the efficiency of its meth- 
ods. The policy of supply- 
ing interested prospects to 
agents has been a signal 
success and as we approach 
our third anniversary, plans 
are being made to enlarge 
this service. 


For men in the field who 
have a record of production 
we offer: 


1. Prospects without cost to the 
agent. 

2. Up-to-date policy contracts 
including Life Income, Family 
Income and Retirement An- 
nuities. 

3. Waiver of Premium and Dis- 
ability Income. 


4. Improved general 
contracts. 


5. Accessibility of Home Office. 


agency 


I; you are located in New 
York or New Jersey and are 
unattached an unusual op- 
portunity is offered through 
a general agency connec- 
tion. 


Write 
M. J. Denda, 
Manager of Agencies, 


for full particulars. 


Postal National 


Life Insurance Co. 


Arthur Jordan, 
President 


511 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Pach Bros. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


You have asked me to give some of my 
impressions after forty years of experi- 
ence in life insurance. 

You ask about the stability of life in- 
surance, the soundness of the great life 
insurance companies, their permanence— 
and you contrast with an illustration of 
the many changes in the newspaper 
world which have taken place within my 
lifetime. You recall the work of Pub- 
lisher Frank A. Munsey and what he did 
in New York in ending the careers of 
some newspapers which had been so long 
established that it seemed nothing in the 
world could ever change them. 

The Great Life Companies 

Changes comparable to those that have 
happened in the newspaper world within 
twenty-five years have not occurred in 
life insurance. None of the great life 
companies, all of which existed when I 
was a boy, have passed out of existence, 
but there have been two changes that 
the public naturally enough almost never 
thinks anything about. The first is the 
prodigious development of new compa- 
nies in the South, Central West and Far 
West since the Insurance Investigation 
of 1905. 

In 1883, almost fifty years ago, I was 
half owner and editor of a little four 
page weekly newspaper in the town of 
Grand Junction, which is located on the 
Grand River in Western Colorado. My 
conception of the world and what it’s 
all about was probably not unlike that 
of other young men of my time having 
had my experience. Grand Junction was 
a frontier town—in fact, it was on the 
last frontier. It was inhabited by young 
men and women. They were as nearly 
up to date at that time as any corre- 
sponding group anywhere. 

Figures Too Big For Comprehension of 
Country Editor 

I tell the following incident simply to 

illustrate the average condition of mind 

of the average man with regard to big 

business at that time: 

A general agent of the Mutual Life of 
New York located in Omaha, Nebraska, 
Started out in 1884 with a rather exten- 
Sivé program of publicity. I don’t know 
how widely he sent out an advertisement 
made up of a balance sheet of the Mutual 

ife and other interesting facts, but it 
must have been pretty widely sent be- 
Cause it reached me in my little town 
and my little paper in far western Colo- 
tado. It represented real money and of 


SOME MEMORIES of FORTY YEARS 


By Darwin P. Kingsley, 


Chairman of the New York Life 








own career. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY | 
One of the most highly respected figures in the business of life insurance 
is Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman of the New York Life. For forty years he 
has been a life insurance man; for a quarter of a century head of the New | 
York Life. Not only has he handled in masterly fashion the destinies of his 
company, but his leadership took on an additional potency’ because of the fine 
quality of his philosophy in the addresses he delivered and the articles he has 
written in past years. They have exerted a sweeping and most beneficial effect | 
upon the business. The Gold Book asked Chairman Kingsley to give for its 
readers a brief retrospect of the business with some personal comment on his 





course was instantly accepted. But I 
sent for my partner, after looking over 
the figures, and said: “Ed, look at this 
statement of the Mutual Life. Of course, 
we have got to print it because we're 
paid for it, but on the face of it it’s 
a lie because there isn’t any institution 


in the world that’s got $103,000,000 of 
assets.” 

That was as sincere a pronouncement 
as I, or any other man, ever made. It 
seems rather ridiculous now, because the 
assets of the Mutual Life and of several 


other companies now total several hun- 
dred millions and one or two companies 
show several billions. 
How Mr. Kingsley Entered 
Life Insurance 

As a matter of fact, I was more or less 
boosted into life insurance through an 
attack made on me at the time by one 
of the last of the tribe of assessment life 
insurance companies. As Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department of Colorado 
I refused to renew the license of a com- 
pany (it was a New York City company) 
and was immediately and violently as- 
saulted. The president of the concern 
called to his assistance a man famous 
more than fifty years ago for his ability 
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THE BOYD BEACON 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


16 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN.N.Y. 








- SAMUEL A. BOYD, General Agent 


“Shining forth in all the radiance of 
THE GOLD BOOK” 








“PLACE IT WITH BOYD” 
Spirit Grows 


T doesn’t seem like two years since we opened our doors as the “baby” agency 
of the New England Mutual Life but in that short time we can point to an 
ever-widening circle of brokers who like to give us business and a group of full 
time agents who haven’t been stopped by depression talk. 


It’s encouraging to have compliments paid—we try to say nice things ourselves 
—but particularly do we like the “Place It With Boyd” spirit which metropolitan 
brokers have shown—confident of our ability to get cases through for them. 


to give New England Mutual facilities a still greater spread in the New York area 


This Summer— 


we are appointing six Long Island sub-agencies at strategic centers. It’s an expan- 
sion move that looks promising. And if it results in as many new friends as we 


have made so far in New York and Brooklyn we'll be happy. 


In this spirit we extend Boyd Agency co-operation to those who 
feel that a young, progressive agency of an 88-year old company 
can help them. Remember: 


Our representative will service you ANY TIME—ANYWHERE. 


Just phone: TRiangle 5-9651 
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as a purveyor of hard words, known as 
“Brick” Pomeroy. He turned loose on 
me. I think that was probably one of 
the reasons why I was more or less 
driven into life insurance. 

Outside of some fraternal orders, so 
far as I know, old-fashioned assessment 
life insurance has passed out of exist- 
ence. It has, however, a rather vigorous 
successor amongst those who advocate 
pure term insurance and in doing that 
they attack the New York Life and all 
kindred concerns. 

When I printed the advertisement of 
the Mutual Life, Morris Franklin was 
president of the New York Life, but 
when I entered its service on the first of 
January, 1889, William H. Beers was 
president. 

Present Marvelous Position of 
Life Insurance 

I have, of course, had intimate knowl- 
edge of all changes in this company from 
that time on. I have also had general 
knowledge of the changes in the Metro- 
politan Life, the Prudential, the Equit- 
able, the Mutual, Northwestern, and the 
great companies of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. I have seen the business in 
life insurance advance until it has be- 
come in my judgment the most impor- 
tant, conservative, economic factor in the 
life of the nation. 

I helped make the New York Life a 
great international institution. Later on, 
and almost night, I joined with 
others and changed that program and 
from all foreign countries, 


over 


withdrew 
by various excepting from 
Canada. While we were in the foreign 
field I journeyed officially as far to the 
east as Moscow and as far to the west 


processes, 


as Tokyo. 

At some time I may jot down some of 
the memories that naturally cluster 
around those years. You tempted me 
with your invitation and I have written 
these few words. 


Wall St. To c— 


(Continued from Page 74) 


demonstrate that the artificial leg did 
not hinder him Weglau jumped over 
three chairs in a row. For several years 
he was office manager of the Edwards 
agency. At the death of Mr. Edwards 
about five years ago the agency was split 
into two portions, one of them becoming 
the Harry S. Gierhart Agency. Mr. 
Weglau remained with this division. 
Eventually, he went on the street as an 
agent. Appointed a unit manager in the 
agency he built up a unit which includes 
a bass singer in a choir, a tenor who 
sings weekly over the radio, and a 
former booking agent for burlesque 
shows. 
Guild’s Stage Career 

While giving performances for the 
benefit of the Liberty Loan drives dur- 
ing the World War as a young amateur 
Mr. Guild attracted the attention of some 
members of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic at Rochester, and he was given a 
scholarship there. He joined the Amer- 
ican Opera Co. connected with the 
school, and sang baritone roles. Then he 
came on to New York for a stage ca- 
reer. He toured for a while with a com- 
pany of “The Student Prince,” which 
had Howard Marsh and Ilse Marvegna 
in their original parts. Mr. Guild was 
singing the part of Dr. Engle, tutor of 
the student prince. After a year spent 
with the Shuberts Mr. Guild went into 
vaudeville for several years. Fed up 


with the stage he applied to the Equi- 
table Society for a home office job; got 
it. Then he went to the Gierhart agency. 
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A PLEA for SIMPLICITY 


By Lloyd Patterson, 


Keane-Patterson Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, New York City 


The biggest moments in life are often 
the most simple and natural. 

That applies also to salesmanship. The 
agent who strikes the keynote of sim- 
plicity in his presentation has discovered 
the main fundamental of selling. Be di- 
rect, be clear, be forceful and you will 
be convincing. 

Many an application would have been 
written if the salesman had not sunk 
in a morass of illustration, circumlocu- 
tion and explanation which have first 
befogged, then irritated, then driven 
away the prospect. Nothing is more un- 
fortunate than to see agents who have 
keenly grasped basic functions of life 
insurance at the start and then forgotten 
them as they reached another stage 
where they became obsessed by groping 
through a maze of scientific by-paths— 
inheritance tax, Treasury Department 
rulings, legal decisions. The best agents 
are not necessarily those who write the 
most complicated cases but the consist- 
ent writers who place large numbers of 





policies on the books and keep those 
policies there, no matter how small. It 
is distressing to see a good agent with 
a fine record of writing smaller cases 
smitten with an ambition to write much 
larger ones, with the result that he often 
finds himself so tangled by the technique 
of finance, law, taxation and the neces- 
sity of their mastery that he finds him- 
self unable to write either the large 
cases or to continue so successfully pro- 
ducing the smaller ones. Naturally, the 
number of agents having that mastery 
is limited. 

Don’t forget that just as the number 
of prospects who can buy the larger 
amounts is not so numerous as it «was 
the public needs smaller-sized policies 
more than ever before. As these smaller 
policies are so much of a necessity it is 
the duty of insurance agents to see that 
this need is met. 

And the best way to write that busi- 
ness is to keep on interviewing until you 
find these prospects and then talk insur- 


ance fundamentals in such plain, simple 
language that all can understand. It 
didn’t take many words in the Bible to 
describe the earth’s beginning. 


Couldn’t Stop Scott 


(Continued from Page 68) 
personal income policy, making his chief 
appeal to young people, and he sincerely 
believes that it is best suited to their 
needs. 

Friend of Governor Roosevelt 

Being a cripple has never deprived 
Scott of the pleasure of hobbies. He 
enjoys and excels at swimming, is an 
accomplished painter in oils, breeds trop- 
ical fish, and maintains one of the best 
life insurance libraries in Yonkers. Hay- 
ing taken the treatment at Warm 
Springs, Ga., he is personally known to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, governor of New 
York state, and Democratic nominee for 
President, himself a victim of infantile 
paralysis, and Scott has carried on an 
interesting correspondence with him. He 
was married two years ago to an at- 
tractive Yonkers school teacher and has 
an ideal family life with a wide circle 
of friends who never fail to receive in- 
spiration from his courageous outlook on 


life. 
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There is no question 





Kighty-Eight Years | 
e of Progress e 
CAN NOT BE STOPPED 





That the present storm will be weathered successfully by Life Insurance; 


That our accomplishment this year will be greater because of the Good-will 
that has been earned in the Insurance-Fraternity of New York City. 

















An Agency of 
HONORABLE AGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
CHARACTER 


During the eighty-eight years of this Agency’s 
existence (the second 
agency in Manhattan) Life Insurance has 


continuous 


become 4 national force of incalculable power. 








who blazed the trail that led our business to its present heights. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN 


In these days when many of us are prone to lose our perspective, we of this 
| organization gain courage from the spirit of “Do-or-Die” displayed by the 
| General Agents and their Associates who preceded us. They were Pioneers 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT GENERAL AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


General Agents 


217 Broadway, New York City 





That our Agency, with the incentive of policies that meet depression needs, | 
will forge ahead; | 


oldest 
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Converting Term Policies 


By E. C. Taylor, 
Springfield, Mass., Agency, Connecticut General 


Mr. Taylor has been successful in 
conversion of Term insurance. He 
thinks agents should have conversion 
in mind at four different times when 
it is best possible to make the conver- 
sion. Mr. Taylor was recently asked 
by the Connecticut General to write an 
arlicle for the company’s agency pub- 
lication, covering these favorable times. 
It is reproduced herewith: 

Wonder if it was a life insurance man 
who said, “A job well begun is half 
done,” and also wonder if he had term 
conversion in mind. At any rate the first 
suggestions as to conversion of term in- 
surance should be made when the term 
contract is written. It has been my prac- 
tice in selling term contracts to stress 
the following: 

1. Don’t buy term insurance simply 
because it is cheap protection. 

2. The proper prospect for term in- 
surance should 

(a) have a real need for more protec- 
tion than he is financially able to carry 
at present, but 

(b) his future prospects should be such 
that he will be able to pay the premium 
on permanent insurance at some later 
date, well within the conversion period. 

Another point that may be stressed in 
selling term is the fact that conversion 
may be made in small amounts spread 
over a period of years. The accompany- 
ing sketch has proved useful to the 
writer. 

The sales talk goes something like 
this: 

“Sometime within the next five years 
you plan to have $25,000 life insurance. 
My suggestion is that you buy an op- 
tion on that amount and at the same 
time put the total insurance in force on 
a temporary basis. 

Such an arrangement will do at least 
three things for you: 

“1. Give your familv the protection 
now that you expect to give them some- 
time later. 

“2. Guarantee that your plan of in- 
surance protection can be carried out re- 
gardless of your physical condition. 

“3. Make it easy for you to carry out 
your plan of taking on additional pre- 
miums as you are financially able. If 
you promise yourself and me to put 
$5,000 insurance on a permanent form 
each year, and if this can be done with 
a minimum of effort your chances of 
carrying out the plan are mighty good. 
This ‘long look ahead’ has resulted in 
the carrying out of many men’s plans, 
and would help you to do the thing you 
want to do.” 

Having sold term insurance with a 
definite plan for future conversion, you 
must make a consistent effort to convert. 


When To Strike 


There are at least four times which 
should be kept in mind as logical for 
conversion: 


1. Policy date, carrying out plans 
made at time term was written. 


2. Change of age. 


3. Premium payment date. 

4. Change in income of insured. 

A plan is only good as its provisions 
are carried out, and most holders of term 
contracts need considerable help from 
their agent to complete a life insurance 
plan. A “come up file” giving complete 
information will be helpful in reminding 
the insured that the time he set for con- 
version has arrived. No matter how 
willing the policyholder may be to fol- 





low the schedule originally outlined, he 
will expect a reminder from the under- 
writer. 

Everybody is interested in a bargain 
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and so change of age becomes a very 
vital factor in placing life insurance. This 
date is just aS important in term con- 
version as in new business and should 





Johnstone Studio 


E. C. TAYLOR 


be kept in mind even where a definite 


schedule of conversion dates has 


arranged. 


been 
A very logical time to change 





term to permanent insurance is before 
the price goes up. 

In a great many cases the annual pre- 
mium on a term contract plus the con- 
version credits will nearly equal the 
semi-annual premium on permanent in- 
surance. After a premium has been paid 
a suggestion that the change to invest- 
ment insurance could be made now with 
little or no cash required for six months, 
is favorably received. At least it is worth 
a try. 

Buy Insurance on Permanent Basis 

Most men want to have their life in- 
surance on a permanent basis; the real 
stumbling block is payment of premiums. 
When a term contract owner has an 
increase in income, a conversion plan 
properly and promptly presented has a 
good chance of getting action. 

After all, converting temporary insur- 
ance to a permanent form presents some- 
what the same problems as writing new 
insurance and requires the same “con- 
tinually keeping at it.” When the in- 
sured changes to a permanent plan he 
really buys new insurance and the agent’s 
job is to be sure he buys the new con- 
tract in the company carrying the tem- 
porary policy. The odds are in favor 
of the old company but those odds are 
not strong enough to get the business 
without the old fashioned method of 
work. 





RETENTIORN 





The customer file post-mortem is a sad thing in many agencies. 


Dead names clutter up the records. 


Customer turnover is costly to agency growth. Old business 
—evidence of DURABILITY—should be as easy to keep as 


new is to get. 


Established confidence, proven performance, can help reduce 


this loss. 


antee DURABILITY. 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 


CHICAGO 


Continental agency contracts insure growth, guar- 


CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 
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Mental vs. Economic Depression 


By Griffin M. Lovelace 
Vice-President, New York Life 


Mental Depression rather than the 
Economic Depression should be receiv- 
ing daily the aggressive attention of 
agents and agency men. 

This is not a Pollyanna view but a 
commonsense observation based on cer- 
tain laws of the psychology of action 
that are well known not only to us but to 
the public generally. What we do de- 
pends largely on how we feel. How we 
feel depends to a great extent on what 
goes on in our thoughts. 

Are you thinking positively—that there 
are ways and means by which “it can 
be done”— or negatively—that, under 
present conditions, “it can’t be done.”? 
The answer to this little question is far 
more fundamental to successful life un- 
derwriting at all times and particularly 
just now than some agents and agency 
men believe. 

If life insurance production, at any 
time, is off, say 20% and an individual 
agent’s new business is down 30, 40 or 





Depression Reasons 
(Continued from Page 72) 


onus on the life insurance part of the 
estate. An astute life insurance man can 
show these policyholders that their fami- 
lies can be protected from the misfor- 
tunes which they themselves have expe- 
rienced, by leaving their settlements on 
deposit with the companies—who will 
guarantee both the integrity of the cap- 
ital and a minimum rate of interest on 
the investment. It can be shown to 
these policyholders that under a 20-year 
monthly income settlement, every $17,000 
they possess in life insurance will yield 
24,000 in guaranteed payments. The 
agent, in short, can show policyholders 
that in this time of pressure their life in- 
surance settlements can be expanded 
without additional cost. And, most im- 
portant, the monthly income equivalent 
will at once reveal the inadequacy of 
the insurance; naturally applications will 
result. Up-to-date salesmen are making 
many, many sales on this presentation. 
To the frequent excuse that reduced in- 
come will not permit of further pur- 
chases of life insurance, the agent can 
always give the reply that diminished 
income is simply a mild taste of the ex- 
tremity in which his client’s family 
would be placed. One agent I know sug- 
gested to his policyholders that they give 
their wives a trial run on the income 
that would be available to them as wid- 
ows, and so ascertain their views on the 
provision made for them. 

Revised and Intelligent Salesmanship 

Necessary 

The circumstances of the times present 
many other opportunities for a revised 
and intelligent salesmanship but there is 
not room for their discussion within the 
compass of this article. The moral is 
that it is no good going to the public 
today with an appeal three years old. 
The world in which we are living yearns 
for security. It does not want promises 
or predictions, it wants guarantees. The 
way to a quick response is to point out 
that what we have to sell is precisely 
what the public wants. 

(P. S—A. policyholder friend of mine 
to whom I showed this article comment- 
ed: “You talk of estate depreciations; 
did not the life companies invest in these 
same securities, have they not suffered 
losses equally with the public?” “Thanks 
for the point,” I replied. “Life insur- 
ance companies were organized for con- 
tinuity; you were born to die. You may 
lose because you may die; the companies 
will not lose because they will live.” We 
are allowing the public to discuss our af- 
fairs far too much; our job is to discuss 
the public’s affairs. A man who wishes 


to give a pill to a sick horse by the aid 
of a blowpipe should be sure to blow 


first.) 


50%, would it seem reasonable or unrea- 
sonable to assume that the excess de- 
ficiency, 10, 20 or 30% should be attrib- 
uted not to general conditions but rather 
to the individual’s lack of ability or effort 
or to a mental depression which affects 
the quantity and quality of his effort and 
over which he can and should exert some 
influence through self-control? He will 
surely find it less difficult to do the 
things that get business by becoming 
positive-minded instead of continuing 
under the paralyzing influence of a nega- 
tive mental attitude. 

In all companies there are new agents 
who are making remarkable records. I 
asked one of them how he accounted for 
it. He said, “I had a good job for ten 
years and lost it. For six months I had 
no work. Then I was brought into the 
New York Life. I am so happy to have 
an opportunity to work, so thankful to be 
in a business that enjoys the public con- 
fidence that I am eager to see people and 
tell them about life insurance as a safe 
financial plan for investment and protec- 





GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


tion. The days are not long enough. 
When I go to bed I’m thinking that in 
only a few hours I'll be able to get at 


my work again.” 

Is it any wonder that such a man 
is doing better than average? There is 
no paralyzing mental depression for him. 
His mind is on getting business now. He 
is doing the things that get results. 





Boy Impresario 
(Continued from Page 29) 


ered from the moment you put your foot 
on that ship until you get back, whether 
you die through disease, accident, or any- 
thing else. The beauty of this contract is 
that it will run for three months, and we 
will give you a month of grace; then if 
you want to renew it, you can.” 

A life insurance sale followed. 

Wants to Create 

The decision of Mr. Simon to be a 
general agent attracted wide attention 
among the New York City insurance fra- 
ternity. Some could not understand why 
a man writing so many millions would 
desire to substitute executive for street 
work. 

“T have always liked to build and 
create,” he said, “and having the oppor- 
tunity to take over an agency so splen- 
didly equipped in personnel as is Mr. 
Fell’s I accepted because it will put me 
on my mettle. If I can develop talent 
and organization I shall be gratified.” 











bined. 





CONTACT! 


Attractive agency contracts, satisfied policyholders, and a 
full line of salable modern policies are all part of the Franklin 
Fieldman’s advantages. 


In addition, there is another vital advantage which is more 
than cooperation from the Home Office, more than service, 
more than interest, sympathy and understanding help com- 


This additional advantage is the courteous, satisfactory 
and instantaneous action which every fieldman wants for his 
prospects and policyholders. 


That kind of action requires what might be called CON- 
TACT between each link in the chain from the field, through 
the Home Office, and back to the field again. 


We have studied this contact, cultivated it, encouraged it, 
and proved it to be one of the outstandingly valuable advantages 
in the Franklin Fieldman’s equipment. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Illinois 
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F. H. Ecker on Railroads 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the railroads, but the business of the 
country will normally increase to a ma- 
terial extent, and will absorb these new 
facilities, and it seems possible to me that 
the services of the railroads may be co- 
ordinated with these other facilities, to 
the end that the public will get the best 
possible service. It does not follow that 
we have not an absolute necessity for 
the railroads to take care of the trans- 
portation requirements of the country. 

Senator Blaine: It seems that with these 
competitive systems developing, the railroads are 
progressively being retarded, and no matter how 
much money you lend them, it is like pouring 
sand into a rat hole. You just keep pouring 
it there, because they are progressively losing 
their business in passengers, freight and mail. 
There is not a single undertaking in which the 
railroads are engaged that is not being pressed 
more and more every day, and even your long- 
distance passenger service has fallen off tre- 
mendously on account of the automobile and the 
aeroplane. You can anticipate that the aero- 
plane is going to have a very high development 
within a very short time, and thereby take a 
great deal more business from the railroads. 
What is the use of trying to bolster up an 
institution with these many, multiple, parallel 
lines, and small radiating lines, and all that 
sort of thing? Isn’t it an economic waste of 
public funds to undertake it under the circum- 
stances? 


Mr. Ecker: No, sir. 
Day of R. R. Not Gone 


Senator Blaine: Must they not go, just ex- 
actly the same as the canal companies went? 
They will be reduced to the actual purposes for 
which they will be useful and used by the pub- 
lic. How can you prevent it? 


Mr. Ecker: In the last statement, I 
entirely agree with you, but the day of 
the railroad has not gone, like that of the 


stage coach, for example. 

Senator Blaine: I mean comparatively. It 
will not be anything like the canals. I merely 
use that by way of illustration. I know it is 
rather exaggerated. But the fact is that they 
are constantly being driven out of the field of 
transportation, and you have an excess of rail- 
roads. You have an excess of railroad mileage. 
You have an excess of freight cars. You have 
an excess of passenger cars, of sleepers, and 
you have an excess of all railroad equipment, 
because it is not useful. Something else has 
taken its place. I just say, what is the use of 
undertaking to develop the railroads when we 
must recognize that it is utterly impossible to 
stay the hand of progress and invention. You 
cannot do it by law. You have not enough 
money to prevent it. 


Mr. Ecker: I believe you entirely right 
with respect to a great deal of the branch 
line mileage of the railroads. That is 
not true of the main lines. In the branch 
line service, wherever trucks and busses 
can operate over hard-surfaced roads, the 
public can be furnished with that trans- 
portation at less expense than the op- 
eration of the railroads. That is not true 
of the long-haul business. The answer 
is, I think, a coordination of all these 
facilities to bring about the best results 
to the public. 

The Gas Companies 


I would like to finish that by saying 
that I think the situation of the rail- 
roads is somewhat as it was with the 
gas companies. I remember when elec- 
tric service was first introduced, and we 
had the first incandescent light. We 
thought that for lighting purposes that 
was the future system, which proved to 
be right. But we also thought that we 
had no use for gas companies and that 
the gas business would disappear alto- 
gether. Almost from that time other 
uses were found for natural and artifi- 
cial gas, so that the gas companies have 
tremendously increased their business, 
notwithstanding the lighting business be- 
ing taken away from them. I think that 
this is true of the railroads, that this 
country could not exist today without 
the transportation facilities furnished by 
the railroads. 

You could not put busses enough on 
the highways to take care of the pas- 
Sengers nor trucks enough to take care 
of the freight business. Then, there is 
certain heavy traffic which the highways, 
with the trucks, never could satisfactor- 
ily handle, because of the waste, because 
of the bulk and because of the quantity. 
We must have the railroads. 

The answer to your question, I am 
quite sure, comes in the development or 
co-ordination of all our transportation 
facilities, using, with the railroads, the 


waterways, if you please; using the 
trucks for connecting and feeding, and 
using the busses for the same purpose 
with respect to passenger traffic. 


Deep Waterways 


Senator Blaine: There is just one other sug- 
gestion I have overlooked—and you have too— 
that is the development of the deep waterways, 
such as the St. Lawrence River. When that 
comes about, then you have placed waterway 
transportation, accommodating ocean-going ves- 
sels without change of cargo, in a situation 
where it is available for use of forty-three mil- 
lion people in the land-locked states today. Some 
twenty-six states will be served by long-haul 
transportation from the Pacific Coast, through 
the Panama Canal, by way of the Atlantic, and 
the St. Lawrence. That is not a dream, because 
they are already going from the Pacific Coast 


to New York. 

Mr. Ecker: That will be less four 
months in the year. For a certain num- 
ber of months in the year it is absolutely 
locked and frozen, and you cannot use it. 
You cannot live without your transpor- 
tation during that period. * * * 

You must have facilities that will op- 
erate during all the months of the year, 
when it is not possible to use the other 
facilities. So that again, I say it is a 
question of co-ordinating the facilities, 
the new ones as they come along with 
those which we have long had, to the 
end that the public will be better served, 
and the natural growth -of the demand 
for transportation facilities will be grad- 
ually absorbed by the newer methods, 
through the co-ordination, and it will 
result in stopping the further increase 
in the development of the present facili- 
ties. The new facilities will be used for 
the natural growth of the business, and 
to some extent some of our railroads’ 
mileage must be scrapped. Wherever it 
cost more to operate than the service is 
worth, it is desirable to get rid of it. 


Between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
for example, the railroads are already re- 
ducing their passenger service, and pool- 
ing the business, in a measure. That is 


equally true between Chicago and St. 
Louis. That is a natural development of 
the railroad business that I have in mind. 
The co-ordination of their terminal fa- 
cilities unquestionably will result in sav- 
ings, but it is an impossible thought that 
at any time in the very near future we 
could live and exist in this country with- 
out the railroad transportation. 

Senator Blaine: I presume no one suggests 
that they should be abandoned. 

Mr. Ecker: If they are not abandoned 
they have to be kept operating, and oper- 
ating with a high standard of efficiency. 

Senator Blaine: All of them? 

Mr. Ecker: All the main systems, yes. 
I know of none that you get along with- 
out. The branch lines and feeder lines, 
so-called, in many cases can be scrapped 
advantageously. 

Senator Blaine: Not advantageously to the 
communities they serve, however. . 

Mr. Ecker: Yes. I am speaking of 
those branch lines that serve communi- 
ties where there are hard-surfaced roads, 
and throughout the year they can oper- 
ate busses, trucks or privately driven au- 


tomobiles more advantageously than using 
branch line service for the railroads. 


Senator Wagner: I just wanted to make one 
suggestion, Mr. Ecker. Yesterday, President 
Willard testified before this committee, and he 
did not regard the competition by the trucks in 
the carrying of freight as very significant in 
the immediate future, because he calculated that 
there was only about 3% of all the freight that 
was moved in the United States, which was 
carried by trucks. If his figures are right, I 
should say that the complete collapse of the 
railroads was a little distance away, and pesbens 
they ought to receive some immediate help to 
preserve them for the present day, at any rate. 

Senator Blaine: Senator, that comparison is 
very much like the contention of the Great 
Lakes States—all of which is true—that 40% of 
the tonnage of water transportation is on the 
Great Lakes. [That does not mean a great deal, 
but it is a fact.] 


Railroads Carty Most of the Freight 


Mr. Ecker: Exclusive of the freight 
carried on the Great Lakes, to which the 
Senator has referred, in 1929 the rail- 
roads carried over 89%; pipe lines 6%; 
motor trucks 3% and waterways 14%. 
If Mr. Willard testified yesterday that 
it was between 2% and 3%, you can see 
the extent to which it is growing. It is 
still very insignificant as compared with 
the whole. 


Railroad vs. Trucks 


(Continued from Page 13) 


30,000 miles long. Only think of that 
number of trucks, almost ten machines 
abreast, fenders touching, all the way 
from New York to San Francisco!” 


Trucks Would Duplicate Entire 
Railroad Investment 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director, Bureau 
of Railway Economics, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, in discussing the same sub- 
ject, says: “Taking the 383,000,000,000 
ton-miles as the annual transport task con- 
fronting the motor truck, an addition to 
the present number of trucks in service 
would be required, amounting to 5,680,000 
units. This is on the basis of an average 
loading of 3.6 tons per truck. At $3,000 
apiece, these additional trucks would call 
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for an initial capital investment in the 
trucks alone of $17,000,000,000, a sum 
nearly as great as the capital securities of 
the steam railways in the hands of the 
public. This railway capitalization covers 
all railway property, including equipment, 
roadway and tracks, shops and round- 
houses, stations, and everything else. The 
truck investment covers only the equip- 
ment and does not include the additional 
investment that would be required on the 
part of truck owners and operators for 
garages, terminals, repair shops, and the 
like. Nor does it include the billions of 
additional investment the public would 
have to make in improved and enlarged 
networks of highways on which to operate 
the trucks. 

Again, the 5,680,000 trucks would call 
for at least 5,680,000 drivers, whose wages 
at $1,000 apiece would aggregate $5,680,- 
000,000 per year. The total number of 
truck drivers alone would be more than 
four times as great as the total number 
of employes of the steam railways, in- 
cluding not only the trainmen, but also 
the maintenance forces, station forces, 
clerical and accounting forces, supervisory 
groups and all other classes. Behind the 
5,680,000 truck drivers another army of 
men must function serving as relief driv- 
ers, mechanics, terminal handlers, helpers, 
and the like.” 


The picture painted by the experts on 
transportation is quite a different one 
from that found in the financial section 
of the newspapers where current news 
about railroads is mostly about threatened 
receiverships and declining tonnage and 
earnings. The investment officers of life 
insurance companies have the long range 
viewpoint of these experts. They are not 
interested in the current low prices of 
some of the bonds in which the funds of 
the companies have been invested. They 
are confident of the ability of the rail- 
roads to meet the maturities of these 
“next-to-the-rail” investments with few 
exceptions. 





Conservation Ads 


(Continued from Page 33) 
killed in an automobile accident, and the 
beneficiary received $1,080, double pay- 
ment being made on account of the acci- 
dental nature of the death. 

An agent made every possible effort 
to prevent the lapse of a Monthly Inter- 
mediate policy on the wife of a grocer, 
but the policyholder insisted that he 
simply didnt’ have the money. Finally, 
after a great deal of discussion, the agent 
bought a bag of sugar and a sack of 
flour. With the money received from 
this sale the grocer paid his wife’s pre- 
mium. Five days later she was killed in 
an automobile accident. Double indem- 
nity was paid for accidental death. 
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John M. Goehring 
6830 Juniata Place 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


November 2lst,1931. 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Attention: Mr. F. W. Ries, Jr. 

I am more than gratified to acknowledge receipt of 
my dividend for 1931 of $1,054.70 on my policy No. 
122 588. As a result, the annual premium of $760.50 
is entirely paid and I am in receipt of a Canada 
Life Assurance Company voucher check for the 
difference - $294.20, This figures 138.68% of my 
premium and is the regular dividend declared for the 
five year period 161, 1932, 19%, 19% and 1935. 


When I consider that I have had life insurance pro- 
tection for $10,000 all these years, which amount 
will eventuelly be paid to my beneficiary, I must of 
necessity class my Canada Life insurance not only as 
protection for those near and dear to me but also as 
a high-grade investment which is never affected by 
financial or business flurries. 


I, therefore, am most enthusiastic in recommending 
the Canada Life to any person seeking a guaranteed 
contract which combines investment and protection 

for their dependents and will also provide for the 
dependent old age of the assured. 


Yo ery truly, 


John M. oo(ing. 
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"| must of ne- 
cessity class my 
CANADA LIFE 
insurance not only 
as protection for 
those near and 
dear to me but 
also as a high 
grade investment 
which is never af- 
fected by finan- 
cial or business 


flurries." 


Note: This policy was issued on the Five-Year Plan in vogue in 1906. 


In response to the general demand, profits are now declared annually and 


therefore do not apply in the same way as on this policy, but on the whole, 


present day policies should give even greater satisfaction than the old. 
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Pointers About TRUSTS and TRUSTEES 


__ The trust company division of the American Bankers Association has 
issued a manual for those giving trust service containing information largely 


in the form of questions and answers. 


ance men follow: 


What ts the difference between an execu- 
tor and a trustee? 


An executor settles an estate of a de- 
ceased person, according to the terms of 
the deceased person’s will, complying with 
existing probate laws, and is under the 
supervision of and responsible to the court 
having authority, whose approval of ad- 
ministering and distributing the estate is 
necessary. A trustee receives property 
from an executor or administrator, per- 
son, firm, corporation or association to 
be administered according to the terms of 
the will, if the trust is testamentary, or 
trust agreement, if it is a living or vol- 
untary trust. 

What are the duties of a trustee? 

The trustee’s duties are governed by 
law and the written articles of trust agree- 
ment, if it acts under a living trust, or 
by the terms of the will of the deceased 
if it acts under a testamentary trust. They 
consist chiefly, in careful observance of 
the terms of the trust, exercising all pos- 
sible care, diligence and judgment in man- 
aging, investing and reinvesting the prop- 
erty within the trust and paying income, 
and eventually distributing principal, in 
accordance with the written instructions 
of the creator of the trust. 

Qualifications 
What qualifications should a trustee have? 

A trustee should be financially respon- 
sible, of unquestioned integrity, and pos- 
sess business ability of the highest order. 
Expert knowledge of the management and 
values of real estate is necessary. Inas- 
much as many estates consist largely or 
wholly of securities, the trustee should 
be able to judge security markets and 
have an intimate knowledge of security 
values. To do this, the trustee must be 
a student of business conditions, trade 
trends, money markets, national and in- 
ternational political conditions and many 
other influences which affect security 
Prices, as well as asset and earning po- 
sitions of particular corporations, govern- 
ments, states, cities or countries which 
issue securities. A trustee must also pos- 
sess human qualities, sympathy and more 
than an ordinary understanding of life to 
enable him to deal intelligently and fairly 
with both donor and _ beneficiaries. 


Does a trust institution furnish a bond as 
an individual trustee is frequently re- 
quired to do? 

Trust companies generally do not fur- 
nish a separate bond for each trust. Most 
states require a bond equivalent to a speci- 
fied percentage of the trustee’s capital. Re- 
fer to the laws of your state for the 
answer to this question. 


May a wife be named as co-trustee? 
Yes. 
What is a testamentary trust? 

A testamentary trust is a trust created 
under a will and administered under the 
terms of the will. 

A Life Estate 
What is a life estate? 

A life estate is one in which a bene- 
ficiary has only a life use of income or 
Principal. 

What is the difference between principal 
and income? 

Principal consists of the property or as- 
sets contained within the trust. Income 


1s the interest dividends or other earn- 
Ings of the principal. 
What is the rule against perpetuities ? 


This is the rule limiting the duration of 
trusts, other than educational or charit- 


Some of them of interest to insur- 


able. Consult your own state laws for 

this rule in your state. 

What is the rule against accumulation of 
income ? 

Consult your own state laws for regu- 
lations of accumulation of income. 

Best Age to Pay Principal to Children 

What ts considered to be the best age at 
which to pay the principal of trust 
funds to children? Boys? Girls? 

Every case should be analyzed and han- 
died in the light of the individual boy or 
girl concerned, their qualifications to man- 
age money, the amount of principal, etc. 

As a general rule, it is better not to 
pay the entire principal to a boy when he 
becomes of age. It should be broken up 
in instalments, possibly one-fourth at 
twenty-five years of age, one-fourth at 
thirty and the balance at thirty-five, or 
some similar arrangements depending upon 
the size of the trust, character of the 
child, health, etc. Some trust men ex- 
pressed the opinion that a portion might 
be given at twenty-one or twenty-three. 

For girls it is rather generally agreed 
that some portion of the principal should 
be paid, with the balance held in trust for 
life, with her having power of appoint- 
ment. The principal payments may be one- 
fourth at twenty-five, one-fourth at thirty, 
with the balance in trust, or one-half when 
married or at twenty-seven, with balance 
in trust. In most cases it is recommend- 
ed that the trustee be given wide latitude 
to advance in emergencies. 

One widely known trust man believes 
that the principal should be paid to nor- 
mal and level-headed boys and girls when 
they are twenty-one and through school. 
“I do not believe,” he writes, “in the 
wholesale tying up of property for the 
benefit of normal men and women and of 
upholding a whole generation of well-to- 
do men and women in idleness, looking to 
a trustee for support and maintenance. 
Nor do I believe in paying out money in 
instalments at twenty-five, thirty, or thir- 
ty-five. A beneficiary who is inclined to 
‘soldier’ will blow in each irstalment, 
knowing that in a few years’ time there 
will be another instalment due and will 
acquire habits of idleness or extravagance 
that he will never get over.” 

It was also generally agreed among 
these trust men that they did not- press 
their views in this matter upon testators 
and makers of trusts. As one trust of- 
ficer expressed it, “When a _ customer 
comes into this institution with a well- 





defined idea of what he wants incorpor- 


ated in his will or trust agreement, we 
see to it he gets what he wants, unless 
we believe that his wishes are unsound, 
unwise or against public policy, in which 
case we attempt to dissuade him. When 
a customer asks for our views on this 
question, we generally give our opinion in 
the light of his own particular problem.” 
Will a wife lose control of property if 
placed in trust? 

This depends upon the wishes of the 
testator or maker of a living trust. He 
may give his wife control of property 
and/or right of partial or complete with- 
drawal, if he so desires; or he can place 
property completely out of her control, if 
he chooses. 

What does “isswe” mean? 

The word “issue” as commonly used, 
means children. Courts usually consider 
the word as meaning all direct lineal de- 
scendants. 

What does “by right of representation” 
mean? 

The term “by right of representation” 
is synonymous with the Latin phrase, “per 


stirpes,” meaning “through the stem’ 

and is generally used to mean that chil- 

dren of a deceased parent shall take the 
share that the parent would have taken, 
if alive. 

Does the remarriage of a surviving parent 
affect children’s interest in a testa- 
mentary trust? 

It depends upon the terms of the trust 
instrument. 

Is a corporate trustee limited to legal trust 
investments? 

A corporate trustee is limited to legal 
investments for trust funds unless the tes- 
tator’s will or living trust agreement con- 
tains a clause removing this restriction. 

If a corporate trustee makes a bad invest- 
ment, who stands the loss? 

The trust stands all loss unless it can 
be proven that the trustee did not exer- 
cise its best judgment or that it acted 
in other than good faith and violated the 
terms of the trust. 

Failure of Trust Institution 

What effect would the failure of a trust 
institution have upon the trust invest- 
ments ? 

The failure of a trust institution will 
have absolutely no effect upon trust in- 
vestments, for the reason. that trust in- 
vestments are not mixed with the re- 
sources of the institution. 

If a trust institution should go out of 
business, what would become of the 
trust investments? 

If a trust institution should go out of 
business, the court, having authority over 
fiduciaries, would appoint successor trus- 
tees over trusts where such provision had 
not been made in the will or living trust 
agreement. 

Do trust institutions reinvest trust funds 
frequently in order to make a com- 
mission from handling their own se- 
curities ? 

A trust institution of high type and 
ethical management does not do this, even 
though restrictions are not placed upon in- 
vestments. 

Living Trusts 

What is a Living Trust? : 

A Living Trust is the transfer of title 
to securities or other property to a trus- 
tee to be managed, administered, and fi- 
nally distributed as agreed upon in the 
written articles of a trust agreement. 
What is the difference between a revocable 

and an irrevocable Living Trust? 

A revocable Living Trust can be re- 
voked in whole or in part by the donor. 
An irrevocable Living Trust cannot be re- 
voked by the donor, although it can be 
terminated by unanimous action of all 
beneficiaries, provided none are minors. 
Is ownership completely and irrevocably 

surrendered when a Living Trust ts 
created? 

Ownership is not completely surren- 
dered in a revokable trust. Ownership is 
completely surrendered in an irrevocable 
trust, if it provides that neither income 
nor principle can ever be revested in the 
donor. 

Are there any prescribed rules for creat- 
ing a Living Trust? 

The creation of a Living Trust is com- 
paratively simple. It can be as elastic and 
with as few restrictions as the donor de- 
sires, or it can be inelastic, and the trus- 
tee and other beneficiaries can have many 
restrictions imposed. The donor can ac- 
complish practically anything he desires 
as long as the legal requirements against 
perpetuities and accumulations are ob- 
served. 

What happens to a Living Trust upon 
death of its maker? 

At death, a Living Trust does not have 
to pass through the court as does an es- 
tate which is not in trust, and continues 


to function in the same manner as it did 
before the death of the donor, the only 
difference being that income distributions 
and investment policy and/or investment 
control may be changed, according to the 
terms of the instrument creating it. 

If property is placed in a Living Trust 
does that mean that the family can re- 
ceive only the income? 

Not necessarily. This depends entirely 
upon the provisions of the trust agree 
ment, which reflects the wishes of the 
donor. The donor may instruct that only 
income be distributed, or he can give 
beneficiaries the right to withdraw prin- 
cipal. This right can be restricted or un- 
restricted, and with or without approval 
of the trustee. 

Economy 

What economy is effected in passing prop- 
erty through a Living Trust as dis- 
tinguished from a will? 

Savings effected are: 

(a) All expenses of probating an es- 
tate, except possibly the expense of an 
accounting. 

(b) Inheritance taxes in irrevocable 
trusts where the distributive provisions 
make it impossible for the donor ever to 
enjoy income or principal, provided the 
donor makes the trust in good faith, and 
lives two years after the execution of the 
trust. 

(c) Completely saving or materially re- 
ducing state inheritance taxes on stocks 
of companies incorporated in states which 
do not have reciprocal agreements with 
the state in which the donor is a resident 
at the time of his death. 

How does a Living Trust resemble a will? 

Practically anything that can be accom- 
plished in a will can be accomplished in 
a Living Trust, and a Living Trust takes 
the place of a will at the death of the 
donor, in so far as the property contained 
within the trust is concerned. 

How does a Living Trust differ from an 
agency? 

A Living Trust differs from an agency 
in that property contained within a Living 
Trust is managed by the trustee accord- 
ing to instructions contained within the 
trust agreement. In an agency acount 
the trustee has a power of attorney to act 
in his discretion, except possibly as to 
grade and type of investments. An agen- 
cy can be revoked at any time while a 
Living Trust may or may not be revoked 
covering the point of revocability. An 
agency terminates at the donor’s death 
while a Living Trust usually continues 
on after his death. Furthermore, an 
agency is part of an estate and must be 
probated at death, while a Living Trust 
does not have to pass through the court. 


Is a Living Trust subject to estate and 
inheritance taxes? 

A revocable Living Trust is subject to 
estate taxes at the death of the donor 
but not at the death of any other bene- 
ficiary, except where the beneficiary hs 
and exercises the general right to appoint 
a share by will. The same applies to 
irrevocable trusts where the trust set up 
is so arranged that the donor enjoys in- 
come or principal, or can at some future 
time do so. In an irrevocable trust where 
the donor does not enjoy income or prin- 
cipal and where it is impossible for him 
to do so at some future date, and where 
the dispositions of principal or income are 
not such as take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after his death, there 
are no inheritance taxes, provided the 
donor makes the trust in good faith, does 
not make it in contemplation of death, 
and further provided that he shall live 
two years after the execution of the trust. 
The foregoing answer applies to the Fed- 
eral law only. No general answer can be 
given on state laws. 
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Optional Deferred Income 


By Van Tuyl Smith, 
Penn Mutual Life, Newark, N. J. 


Most of the business which I have sold 
has been on the Optional Deferred In- 
come Contract plan, and in the majority 
f instances the buyers have been pro- 
fessional men. 

The following is a general idea of the 
sales presentation used which resulted in 
sales: 

“Mr. Prospect, from time to time I 
have heard our general agent speak of 
certain representative business and pro- 
fessional men in this city who were set- 
ting aside a portion of their annual sur- 
plus funds and depositing them in a con- 
tract quite similar to a bond. This bond 
calls for a specified deposit each year 
until age 65 is attained. At age 65 
the deposits, along with the compound 
interest, set up for them a definite value. 
\M[r. Prospect, I have thought for some 
time that this contract is something with 
which you should be familiar, in view of 
the fact that you are a potential investor 
n various types of securities. 

“IT have compiled some figures that 
show miost satisfactory results. This con- 
tract provides that your principal at all 
times is secure, eliminating the possibil- 
ty of fluctuation; that compound inter- 
est is guaranteed; and that the values 
are such that the money deposited is in 
reality call money and can be had at any 
time at your request. For example, as- 
suming your age is 49, if you would de- 
posit $5,000 yearly for sixteen years 
($80,000) and at the end of the sixteen 
ears, or at the attained age of 65, re- 
ceive a total of $112,265 which would rep- 
resent a return of all the money deposit- 
ed, plus $32,265 profit, would you buy 
such a bond? I have here, Mr. Prospect, 
a brief exhibit which I think exemplifies 
the intrinsic merit of an undertaking 


similar to that mentioned.” (Lay before 
the prospect a brief, illustrating the me- 
chanical functioning of the contract and 
permit him to digest its contents thor- 
oughly.) Then say: 


Clinching the Sale 


“Mr. Prospect, let us suppose that your 
investment counsel should say to you, ‘I 
have here $80,000 represented in bonds 
which are guaranteed to mature in 1948 
for the sum of $94,959, plus the possi- 
bility of $17,306 profit (present rate). You 
can purchase these bonds on an instal- 
ment plan by paying $5,000 a year for the 
next sixteen years and at age 65 you 
may elect to withdraw the total in cash 
of $112,265; or, you may elect a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life of $687.50 
with the probability of that being in- 
creased to $797.50 by using the accumu- 
lated dividends to purchase additional in- 
come, with a refund to your estate of 
the unused portion of this accumulated 
cash. That statement would certainly in- 
terest you.” (If prospect should inquire 
about the status of the contract in the 
event of his death, prior to age 65, I 
say): 

“If anything should happen to you 
prior to maturity the Penn Mutual will 
return to you all of the deposits which 
you have made plus the compound in- 
terest, right up to the date of death. 
Again, Mr. Prospect, may I ask you, 
would you buy such a bond?” 

(At this point I produce a blank ap- 
plication and request the information of 
the prospect necessary to complete this 
form and attempt to secure his signature. 
If reluctant to sign, I proceed by say- 
ing): 

“I feel quite confident that your true 


appreciation of the contract in question 
can come only from a very careful scru- 
tiny on your part and I should like very 
much to have this contract drawn over 
the signatures of the officers of our com- 
pany so that you may have in your pos- 
session the actual contract.” 

In most instances the prospect, at that 
point, signs the application. I then have 
the contract issued and go over it in de- 


tail with the prospect and invariably dis- 
cover that the further we go into the 
matter the more convinced he is that 
the Optional Deferred Income contract 
will be that factor to definitely guaran- 
tee not only safe accumulation of funds 
on a scientific basis but also the peace 
of mind which can come only from a 
definite knowledge of financial independ- 
ence. 





Try THIS On Your PAD! 


By A. E. N. Gray, 


Assistant Secretary, The Prudential 


Some folks seem to think that a pros- 
pect is a man who is ready to buy life 
insurance. That isn’t a prospect; that’s 
a rejection. 

A prospect is some one who needs life 
insurance, but won’t admit it. Salesman- 
ship is the science of making him admit 


That’s why, when an agent tells me 
he hasn’t any prospects, I refuse to talk 
about prospects. I insist on talking about 
salesmanship. 

Are you willing to try 
Good! Let’s go. 

Take 100 or 200, or 300 cards (or pieces 
of paper). Write on each card or piece 
of paper, the name of some one you know 
who needs life insurance, and the reason 
why he needs it. Sort the cards accord- 
ing to need, and work up a good ap- 
proach and sales talk for each need. 

Then take all the cards for a certain 
need and call on every person whose 
name appears on a card for that need. 
Then move on to the next need. 

If you are backward about approach- 
ing your friends, try this one on ’em. 
“Hello, Herbert! How’s your arithme- 
ter" 

— &. 


“T’ve got 


something ? 


Why ?” 


a problem for you. 


Write 


down the amount of money you've saved 
during the last twenty vears, and divide 
it by twenty, and then figure out at that 
rate, how much you will have when 
you're 65 years old.” 


Ability to Mix 

L. G. Saunders, famous athletic coach, 
who is with the home office agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life, said to The Gold 
Book about mixing ability: 

“T never knew a successful underwriter 
who crawled into his shell and was afraid 
to love human beings. The man who can 
make friends of every man is bound to 
have countless prospects. Real producers 
have hosts of friends and hosts of ac- 
quaintances. To leave a man’s office, 
making him a friend, will, sooner or later, 
make him a policyholder. Learn men’s 
hobbies; love the big out-doors; be char- 
itable; study human nature; be able to 
read characters; and, above all, find the 
joy of living for others and not for self 
The good mixer is the man who has 
character, moral fibre, integrity, and can 
stand on a pedestal among his friends as 
a man whom they can count on in any 
contingency.” 























PITTSFIELD 


“FUND-O-MENTALS” 


An up-to-the minute and practical training course, just off 


the press, for Berkshire Life Agents. 


This is another progressive step towards the success of the 


company’s FIVE YEAR programme. 


(Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 


(10-15-20 Year Plan) 


PREFERRED RISK LIFE POLICY 
WHOLE PAYABLE AT AGE 85 


BERKSHIRE CONTRACTS FEATURES EXTREMELY LIBERAL 


“BERKSHIRE AGENTS PROFIT BY SELLING FOLLOWING CONTRACTS:” 
BERKSHIRE SPECIAL POLICY (Low Cost) 
RETURN PREMIUM RETIREMENT ANNUITY POLICY 


RETIREMENT INCOME POLICY (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% GUARANTEED INCOME (FAMILY INCOME POLICY) 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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SIX NEW MEN— 


Methods of Work of a Group of 
Agents Who Recently Entered the 
Business and Succeeded 
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By T. M. Searles 


General Agent, Aetna Life, Newark, N. J. 


There are plenty of encouraging spots 
in a period of economic depression; and 
one of them is the large number of new 
men who have entered the production 
field without having had previous insur- 
ance experience and who are making 
good. Possibly, recruits find that sales 
resistance is fading somewhat; or maybe 


it is because their enthusiasm is warm. 


and they find the business exciting and 
stimulating. The fact that they are 
making good has done nothing to damp- 
en their enthusiasm. 

A picture on this page is that of six 
men, none of whom has been with our 
organization longer than a year. All are 
family men—forward looking, staunch 
believers in life insurance and its possi- 
bilities. The Gold Book has asked me 
to discuss them collectively : 

They are of different types; and their 
methods of work vary. They are high 
grade, intelligent; have active minds and 
desire by study, application and industry 
to keep pace with progress in. the busi- 
ness. 

Life Insurance As an Investment 

Particularly well informed are they 
about life insurance as an investment 
and they have fortified themselves with 
a working knowledge of life insurance 
trusts. That knowledge is aiding them 
in increasing their average sized case. 
Each has averaged at least an applica- 
tion a week, and each has paid for a 
satisfactory amount of business. In ad- 
dition to their fine sales records they 
have done much for the organization as 
a whole in helping the building of esprit 
de corps, and in attracting to the agency 
new talent. 

The Law of Average 

Let us analyze their work. 

\ and B are pluggers who work tire- 
lessly, making calls and convinced that 
the law of average will eventually work 
out. One of the most extraordinary ex- 
amples of patience and unflagging in- 
dustry is A who made sixty-one calls 
during a week, unsuccessful in all until 
Saturday night when he closed a case 
which netted him $165 first year’s com- 
mission. 

B carefully plans his time and adheres 
to his plan. He not only tries to use 
every possible hour profitably, but ar- 
ranges to see different types of prospects 
—persons whom he can influence and 
those with purchasing power. Periodi- 
cally he analyzes his results and then 
concentrates on the most profitable 
types. 

C and D are firm believers in detailed 
preparation after obtaining preliminary 
information on the first interview. They 
seldom try to sell on this interview, but 
Manage to reach high-grade prospects 
and their cases are larger than average. 

It is interesting to observe the differ- 
ence in methods of work in C and D, 
riod pa ogre one having been 
ethan cw the organization by the 
ia me 2 reserved, patient, cautious, 
aad om _ s to maneuvre his prospects 
cies teal em _ a position where they 
ee — y committed themselves. 
ian be Fe er hand, is impulsive and 
ae I 1s statements. He believes in 
meres y prepared presentations; has 

ased a special order typewriter with 
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Sitting, left to right: Peter Castricum, Charles I. Forbes 
Standing, left to right: W. Edmund Cramer, James W. Thompson, Jr., 
William E. Davies, Bradford M. Quillin 


Gothic type; uses blue ribbon which 
matches the blue cover and printing on 
the Individual Presentation material 
which he uses. He feels that an attrac- 
tive and an unusual presentation makes 
a good impression upon the prospect, and 
builds prestige. 
Different Methods 


Unusually alert mentally E does not 
believe in wasting shoe leather, but in 
better selection before making calls and 
an ability to sell without previous de- 
tailed preparation. 

F, the exact antitheses of C and D 
believes in putting the pressure on right 
from the start, in making the sale on the 
first interview—although, of course, he 
often makes second and third calls. 

It is obvious that while a man may be- 
come a real authority on the principles 
of insurance—-even to a point where he 
can deliver an excellent lecture on why 
people need insurance—he will fail as 
an agent unless he can answer in a defi- 
nite and practical way the question— 
“Where will I find prospects?” 

A, B and F had a fair number of con- 
tacts to begin with. C, D and E had to 


start from scratch so far as building a 
clientele is concerned. 

Immediately after completion of their 
preliminary training period, our Lead 
and Prospect Bureau gave them as many 
leads as possible, so these fellows began 
to develop a clientele. All get their pros- 
pects from some, or all of the following 
sources : 

Change of Age. 

Change of Address. 

Loans. 

Cash Values. 

Matured Endowments. 

Dividend Checks. 

Inquiries. 

Mortgages. 

Group Conversions. 

Term Conversions. 

Modified Life. 

Paid Up Insurance. 

Changes in Plans. 

Changes in status. 

Change of beneficiaries. 

Change in method of paying premiums. 

Additional insurance without medical for 
two years. 

18. Birthdays. 

19. Circular Returns. 

20. Death Claim Checks. 

They have developed resourcefulness 
and use introduction cards and 
papers and keep their eyes and 
open. 

Service to policyholders by means of 
personal calls, rather than by corre- 
spondence, gives them contacts. 

Do Not Depend Upon Outstanding 

Personality 

All six sell conscientiously—what they 
would prescribe for themselves under 
similar circumstances. They analyze a 
case intelligently, and advise accordingly 
They keep closely in touch with their 
policyholders, knowing that this is the 
most promising source of new business. 

It is not because they are essentially 
salesmen that they have been successful 
nor because they have worked hard, or 
studied conscientiously; not because of 
any outstanding personality, or any other 
one thing. But it is the combination of 
the ideas discussed here that has laid a 
sound foundation upon which they will 
build their own successful businesses 
each in the way best suited to his indi- 
vidual personality and ability. 
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D. F. Houston on Panics 


(Continued from Page 12) 
resort to Clearing House certificates. The 
Erie Railroad went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. New York banks suspended. 

Bankers’ Panic of 1907 


In 1907 came what is commonly known 
as the Bankers’ Panic. There was sus- 
pension of banks in New York in Octo- 
ber of that year and restrictions as to 
the amount of deposits which could be 
drawn out. Suspension became general 
throughout the nation by November. 
Certain Western governors declared le- 
gal holidays. The restrictions on checks 
became more complete outside of New 
York City. The banks of thirty-six of 
the largest cities suspended or limited 
payments. Checks were made payable 
through the Clearing House and the limi- 
tation in some cases on withdrawals was 
from $10 to $300 on each check. Twenty- 
two other cities followed suit; and then 
the suspensions and restrictions begame 


general in all the towns and cities of 
2,500 or less. 


In their ignorance people think that 
the present is the only period of banking 
difficulty we have had. They should.ask 
themselves what their thoughts would be 
if they were to wake up and find that 
all the banks in all the cities and towns 
of the nation had suspended or restricted 
payments. The fact is that this is the 
first time in our history that we have 
had a banking system. In spite of nu- 
merous failures, especially of smaller 
banks, many of which ought never to 
have been created, our banking system 
on the whole has functioned admirably. 
Very many of our banks are very liquid. 
They are sound because they have done 
good banking. Many of the banks which 
have failed have done-so because they 
were in the hands of inexpert bankers 
or because of conditions which could not 
be_ controlled. 
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A financial company, like a bond, is only as good as the The Public Cooperation Between 
promise of the institution by which it is backed. Fidelity has Home Office and Field Force— 
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Placing Business Insurance 
By W. Reginald Baker 
Mutual Life, Newark 


In these unsettled days the opportu- 
nity for writing Business Insurance is 
perhaps as great, if not greater, than it 
has been for sometime past. My. obser- 
vations lead me to the conclusion that 
in a close corporation there are stock- 
holders deeply concerned about the suc- 
cess of their business who can be in- 
terested in a program that an alert un- 
derwriter is able to outline, in such an 
appealing manner that in many cases it 
will result in placing a substantial line 
of business insurance on those most in- 
terested. 

I recall a case of a close corporation 
where my associate and myself were able 
to place a good size policy on the key 
man. This was a case that we really 
went in on cold as we had no other 
lead than just the fact that there was 
such a corporation. On our first ap- 
proach the key man active in the man- 
agement, and upon whose ability the 
success or failure of the business de- 
pended, greeted us with the statement 
that he was not interested in life insur- 
ance; did not own one dollar personally, 
and that we would meet the fate that all 
other agents had met in our efforts to 
interest him in any insurance. ; 

We found, after further questioning, 
certain facts regarding the business, and 
as the conversation proceeded we both 
could see where a policy of insurance on 
his life was most necessary. We finally 
managed to get him interested in a pro- 
gram for a policy on his life, in favor 
of his corporation, but it developed that 
the next largest stockholder was a man 
who did not take a very active interest 
in the management. We were informed, 
however, it would be necessary to secure 
his consent to any such program as we 
had brought forward. This large stock- 
holder lived in a town a few miles from 
where the business was located, and it 
just happened I knew him fairly well, 
and had been able to do him a slight 
favor a year before. When we found 
that to place this insurance it was nec- 
essary to secure the consent of this oth- 
er large stockholder we immediately 
drove down to see him. 

We found him at home, and I outlined 
to him, rather hastily, the program that 
we were contemplating for the benefit 
of his corporation. To our great delight 
he turned to us and said, “Well, what- 
ever you boys say goes with me.” 

Naturally, we then retraced our steps 
and again called on the man whom we 
hoped to write, and informed him what 
his fellow stockholder had said regard- 
ing the proposition. We secured the ap- 
plication, examination was made, and af- 
ter the issuance of the policy we were 
able to create a life insurance trust, nam- 
ing a certain trust company as trustee, 
and in addition, after this business policy 
was placed, we were able to write an 
application for a good line of Personal 
Insurance. 

The points I am making in outlining 
this story are just these: 

Apparently this key man who had been 
solicited for years for personal insur- 
ance and had grown antagonistic to the 
idea, was able to be interested in a cor- 
poration policy for the reason, I think, 
that it showed him where the business 
which he had been working for years in, 
and in which he was a large owner, could 
be protected, and his interests safeguard- 
ed by a policy of life insurance properly 
trusteed. 

. The other point is that this large and 
mactive stockholder, who had to give his 
consent to the transaction, gave it be- 
cause I had been thoughtful enough a 





W. REGINALD BAKER 


year before to go out of my way to do 
him a favor, which at the time same was 
extended seemed to indicate no return 
for my efforts. I learned a lesson from 
this situation, and it was just this: it 
always pays to put people under obliga- 
tion to you for the reason you never 
can tell when it may be a help to you, 


be most helpful in solving some of their 
problems. Our proposition appealed to 
my friend and he agreed to an interview 
the following evening when both doctors 
would be on hand. 

On this occasion we presented our plan, 
which had been carefully prepared, and 
the result that that each doctor was in- 
sured for a substantial amount and the 
whole matter placed with a trust com- 
pany as trustee, so that if one of these 
doctors should suddenly pass away there 
would be no embarrassment to the sur- 
vivor in securing the necessary funds to 
buy out the deceaseds’ interest. 


Taxes 


I believe, in view of the new taxes 
that have been and will be imposed, 
there will be a wide appeal open for in- 
heritance or death taxes. I do not be- 
lieve that these death taxes will be less- 
ened in years to come, for the reason 


that all politicians know that a dead man 
cannot vote, and, therefore, they all seem 
to feel it is a great source of revenue 
to impose as large a tax as possible upon 
estates. I am fully convinced that to 
the wide-awake agent there will be many 
chances to submit a program to a man, 
with a reasonably large estate, that will 
take care of these taxes and allow the 
estate to be settled with as little shrink- 
age as possible, and with the sale of as 
few securities as is necesary to meet 
these taxes. After all, many of us are 
just a little selfish and we should take 
great pride in passing on to our de- 
pendents whatever estate we have been 
able to accumulate. 

In summing up it seems to me that in 
many cases where we find on our first 
interview that personal insurance is out 
of the question there are great oppor- 
tunities for business insurance, as well 


Finding the KEY MAN 


By Thomas B. Sweeney, 
Manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 


An up-to-date general agency, to be 
successful, must have back of it brains, 
experience and specialized ability—the 
great human factors which are essential 
to the success of any business. Every 
business enterprise has its key men. It 
has been said that “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man.” Most cer- 
tainly a real institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a key man. Every well-or- 
ganized general agency is, or at least 
should be, interested in finding the key 
men in the great corporations in the com- 
munity in which the agency is located. 
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W. Reginald Baker 


Il’. Reginald Baker, for many years one of the leading agents of the 


office for more than twenty years. In 1912 he decided to forma connection with 
the Newark office and he has been there ever since. 


Club and is hoping to complete his fifteenth year by next April when he will 
receive the company’s fifteen year medal. 
In his field career he has always endeavored to make contacts which were 
worth while. Knowing many men of wealth he has been unusually successful 
Mr. Baker is a member of the Million Dollar Round Table, attends 


National Association cf Life Underwriters. 


in April, 1889, and was in the home 


been a member of the $250,000 Field 


been at the annual convention of the 
He is a member of the Life 
and is past president of the Northern . 








and the more people of such sort you 
have at your command the greater, I be- 
lieve, will be your production. 

Often, in soliciting insurance, you find 
a case where a partnership exists, and 
many times a business policy to meet the 
conditions can be secured. 

My associate and myself had an op- 
portunity sometime ago to close two doc- 
tors along these lines. I knew one of 
the doctors quite well and we decided 
we would endeavor to see if we could 
secure additional personal insurance. 
Upon calling we found that my doctor 
friend was, as he thought, owning all 
the personal insurance he could afford, 
and the interview was about closed’when 
he suddenly remarked that he and his 
partner were planning to do certain 
things. Up to that time we had_ not 
been aware that a partnership existed 
with another doctor, and after some 
questions we brought out the fact that 
these two doctors were planning to ex- 
pand their activities—erect a new ad- 
dition to their present building and bring 
in new doctors so that they would have 
an institution capable of handling any 
kind of sickness. Of course, when we 
learned that a partner existed we im- 
mediately shifted our argument to the 
question of Partnership Insurance, and 
outlined a plan which we thought would 


Why? Because it is a well-established 
fact that any flourishing business is 
looked upon as a “going concern,” and 
the brains, industry and experience be- 
hind its management should be appraised 
in dollars and cents. The man responsi- 
ble for the successful operation of a busi- 
ness, and upon whom others are depend- 
ent for support, has a distinct cash value. 
His present and prospective earning 
power constitutes a valuable asset to his 
family and to the community as a whole, 
hence it is the business of a progressive 
general agency to find such men because 
of the very nature of its service to hu- 
manity. 

Every general agency has within its 
jurisdiction various types of key men 
whose outstanding ability and magnetism 
make them easily distinguishable from 
the ordinary person. To find key men 
we usually look for the men who are do- 
ing things worth while in their respective 
communities. 

Key men are busy men with magnetism 
which draws busy men together, and if 
a general agency has within its organiza- 
tion well-trained, enthusiastic and ener- 
getic men who possess the qualifications 
to single out and mingle with men of af- 
fairs it will experience little difficulty in 
finding the key men who are at the 
heads of the various corporations and 
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business enterprises located 
jurisdiction. 

It might be difficult to locate the trunk 
of a tree in the dark, but if one can get 
hold of the extreme end of a branch of 
the tree and follow it it will lead directly 
to the trunk. It may appear difficult at 
times to locate and reach the key man in 
certain corporations or businesses, but it 
is possible to get hold of one of the 
branches, so to speak, that is, someone 
who is associated with the business, be 
it an office boy, clerk, secretary or vice- 
president. He will no doubt be able to 
lead directly to the key man, and we find 
after all that it is not as difficult a task 
as may be anticipated. 

Magnetic Man Power 

A general agency should be composed 
of that magnetic man power which draws 
men, that quality which attracts ’men 
with brains and executive ability, men 
who are aggressive and capable of han- 
dling men. Through such characters we 
are able to reach key men because they 
themselves are key men, and if an agen- 
cy will demonstrate the fact that it is 
capable of rendering proper and efficient 
service, and has the ability to represent 
its company as it should be represented 
in the community, the key men who rep- 
resent the various business interests, 
when in need of your service, will look 
for the key men of the general agency, 
and in that event the very difficult prob- 
lem of finding key men will have been 
satisfactorily solved. 
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We are operating in 
the following states: 


California 
Illinois 
lowa 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Ohio 

Oregon 

South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


Hand this to a friend who has never engaged in the work 
of life underwriting and suggest that he make inquiries about 
our Educational Course. 
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IELD men have been transferred to other positions because 
of their worth. Officials of Life Insurance companies are con- | : 
stantly on the alert to improve the conditions of men who are ; * 


making good. Field men are constantly on the alert themselves 
to improve their own conditions with an increased renewal 





interest. | 0 
; tl 

Taken all in all, we do not know of a more independent ; 
position for a man to occupy than one with a ratebook, applica- . ¢ 
tions and a first-class company to represent. He is his own s 


manager. If he remains honest and works hard, he is recognized 
as an important factor in his community and with the company 
he represents. 
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Plans That Have Helped 
A NEW MAN 


By Harry Phillips, Jr., 
Penn Mutual Life, R. G. Engelsman Agency, New York 


The writer of this article came into the 
business in July, 1931, and paid for $1,- 
500,000 on more than ten lives. He aver- 
ages about ten lives a month. He plans 
all his cases carefully and its a good busi- 
ness man. Mr. Phillips is one of the low 
handicap golfers in the metropolitan dis- 

ict. 
el every man on whom you call 
has some life insurance. It is true that, 
in most cases, he has far from the 
amount sufficient for his needs and de- 
sires. Despite this, he doesn’t buy more. 
Probably it is because he has become 
bored by being solicited with the same 
sales talk, the same ideas of usual fam- 
ily protection presentation. Let’s look 
our prospects over with an eye to selling 
them something outside of the usual 
pians. Here are the sales talk I use for 
two such ideas that have worked suc- 
cessfully for me. They are: 1. Father 
Insuring His Son. 2. A Business In- 
surance Thought. 


The Father and Son Plan 
“Mr. Prospect, I have come to talk 
to you about John. Some day John is 
going to have life insurance for the same 
reason you now have it but by buying 
it with him now it will cost half of your 
rate. It really is remarkable what you 
can do for John by giving him this head 
start. Let me show you an interesting 
comparison.” 
(At this point of the interview I use a 
card with the following figures.) 
Age 15—$100,000 
Premium—$1,631. 
When John is 52 he will have de- 
posited $60,347. 
Cash Value and Div. Acc. at age 
52—$105,659. 


This becomes Endowment at age 


Age 30—$100,000. 

Premium—$2,285. 

When John is 52 he will have de- 
posited $50,270. ; 

Cash Value and Div. Acc. at age 
52—$59,661. 
ey this becomes Paid Policy at age 
5 


“In other words, by having John start 
now over a period of years under this 
plan he will have deposited $10,000 more 
but he will have $46,000 more in cash. 
With this gesture, you will earn for the 
Father and Son Corporation $36,000 but 
that is not all. He can presumably get 
it now and the future is indefinite, and at 
John’s age it is important for him to 
learn the value of forced saving.” 

(One father I sold has his son give 
him a few cents every week out of his 
allowance toward paying the premium.) 

“Of course, Mr. Prospect, just the first 
few years of assistance are necessary be- 
cause when John is working he can take 
this obligation over. 

€ may not fully appreciate it now 
but later on when he has a family and 
requires this protection, he will think 
back and realize what you did for him.” 
Busimess Insurance 

Here is an idea on business insurance 

which closed a $30,000 case for me: 
_ After carefully investigating and find- 
ing out that Mr. Gilman did a tremen- 
dous business for his capital and after 
drawing a Dun’s report and finding fur- 
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ther that he had $30,000 in his business, 
that he was the sole owner and that it 
was a corporation. I arranged for an 
appointment and tried to sell the idea of 
the corporation’s purchasing a $30,000 
policy on Mr. Gilman’s life. I tried to 





bring home the points that it would 
strengthen credit, that it would assure 
his wife of receiving his investment if 
anything should happen to him, and so 


S 


I was going at a great clip and he 
seemed sold on the idea but when I got 
all through, he said, “I agree with you. 
It is a great idea but the lid is on. My 
accountant will not permit me to spend 
any moneys unless it is for the absolute 
running needs of my business.” So I 
asked him for his accountant’s name and 
permission to see him. Mr. Gilman gave 
me the name and the permission but as- 
sured me that I was wasting my time. 

I called on the accountant, went over 
the idea with him, and he, too, said, 
“This is a great idea. I am _ strongly 
in favor of it but at the moment it is 
my strict intention to have Mr. Gilman 
conserve wherever possible—reduce his 
overhead to a minimum—and I cannot 
sanction this move at this time. Wait un- 
til things pick up a little and your idea 
will have my approval.” 


“Call Up the Credit Man” 


Not being satisfied, I went to see Gil- 
man and said simply this: “You say ‘No,’ 
your accountant says ‘No,’ but I say 
‘Yes.’ I don’t want you to take offense, 
but do one favor for me. I don’t know 
from whom you buy your goods, but pre- 
sumably you owe one or two houses 
money. They are most likely extending 
considerable credit to you. Pick up the 
phone and call up the credit man of the 
concern with whom you are doing the 
largest business. He certainly should be 
in favor of your conserving your cash 
position because it would be to his best 
interests. Ask this credit man if he 
thinks at a time like this you have any 
right to spend $750 for life insurance on 
your life in favor of the business.” 

He made this call, and naturally as 
was expected, the credit man advised him 
that it would be the best move that he 
had made in the last five years. I walked 
out with a prepay. 

One other idea for selling, of which | 
am more convinced, is that you do not 
die of exposure by calling on eight to 
ten prospects a day. 





A Monday Morning Meeting Talk 


While some general agents are soft ped- 
aling Term at the present time there are 
others who take just the opposite view, 
especially for protection of that part of 
the public which is down to the necessi- 
ties, suffering from wage cuts and en- 
countering other handicaps. At a recent 
Monday morning meeting of the general 
agency of the Penn Mutual in Newark, 
N. J., John T. Haviland, general agent, 
made this statement to the producers: 

In every form of human activity the 
old biological law of adaptation to en- 
vironment seems to prevail. Our business 
environment has materially changed in the 
last two years, particularly so, in the last 
six months, and if we expect to be suc- 
cessful in our enterprise it necessitates 
our adapting ourselves to meet this 
changed condition. 

Today we can ask ourselves a question 
which is pertinent to the issue and that 
question is, Am I attempting to sell life 
insurance on a necessity basis? We can- 
not expect to get satisfactory results un- 
less we can make our prospects realize 
that life insurance is something they can- 
not get along without, something that is 
absolutely necessary and vital in their 
lives. 

Position of the Wage-Cut Man 

In my opinion, prospects today are not 
interested generally in making invest- 
ments. Their problem is to meet their 
current expenses with incomes which 
have been cut. It certainly is not rea- 
sonable to assume that the man who has 
lived in a $150 a month apartment would 
go out and camp in a field, or give up 
entirely decent living quarters. In all 
probability he will occupy an apartment 
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which comes within the reach of his 
pocketbook today. This same individual 
will not walk the streets in his under- 
wear because he cannot afford to pur- 
chase a suit which involves a cost of $75. 
Lower cost suits are still within his 
reach. 

I think it can be generally conceded 
that these statements are statements of 
fact. Now, let us see what connection 


these facts have with the solicitation and 
sale of life insurance. 


Insurance to Meet the Pocketbook 


We are aware that reserve insurance 
is the ideal type for the insurance buying 
public to own, but when the premium 
outlay is prohibitive for amount of pro- 
tection necessary to provide for necessi- 
ties of the family then it is our job to 
sell to this individual what his need dic- 
tates, plus what is within reach of his 
pocketbook. 

There are many ways of reaching the 
ear of the prospect and holding his at- 
tention. Suppose we say, “Mr. Jones, let 
us suppose you have an uncle unexpect 
edly inheriting wealth—more than he can 
use. This uncle, sympathetic with your 
situation, worried that your family would 
be in a predicament much more severe 
than in normal times, if anythine hap 
pened to you, and desirous of assisting 
you, makes this statement: ‘I am willing 
to set up a trust fund—amount ranging 
from $2,000 to $25,000—amount to be 
elected by yourself. In event of your 
death this money will be paid to your 
wife and children in the form of an in- 
come. The consideration for this is that 
you pay less than 2% on the principal 
sum which you have elected to go to 
your family.’” 

Jones would agree to that proposition 
He would classify the expense of 2% as 
a definite necessity of life. 

Jones does not need a wealthy uncle. 
The proposition made to him is what we 
can do with the contract which has been 
much neglected as a part of our selling 
kit. Our Term contracts are called by 
some of the older and more experienced 
producers “temporary insurance,” but if 
ever there was a time that temporary 
or depression insurance was necessary in 
order to protect families it certainly is 
in this day and age of economic and bus- 
iness depression. After having made a 
careful analysis of the term insurance 
which is being sold in the various parts 
of the country I am convinced that this 
field offers us an opportunity today for 
frequency in sales so essential for our 
individual success and success of thi 
agency. 

Term Arguments 

Now, let us take into consideration 
what the value of a term insurance sale 
is today. If we are successful in selling 
a term contract we are making a sale 
that would have lost had we attempted 
it on the basis of reserve insurance which 
requires in many cases today a prohibi- 
tive premium. The real value is in th« 
fact that we convert into a client a pros- 
pect waiting for times to get better to 
buy the reserve insurance which he ad- 
mits he needs, and I am sure that son 
of the older men will agree with me that 
it is indeed within the realm of possibil- 
ity and probability to feel that an auto- 
matic term conversion contract can and 
will be converted in most instances when 
business improves and the policyholder 
has the ability to pay for the insurance 
on a reserve basis. 





Improve With Age 


Some things grow stale or spoil if kept 
too long, such as fruit and eggs. 

Other things improve with age, such 
as firewood, wine and life insurance po! 
cies, says the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Your clients may not know that ap ol:! 
policy cannot be exchanged for a ne\ 
one without sacrifice. 

You can tell them that is is so, and 
why it is so. 





YOUTH OF LABOR; AGE OF EASE 
The time-honored custom of saving for 

a rainy day still prevails among the ma- 
jority, says Wrightmore Lyves, writing 
in the Los Angeles Insurance Journal. 
An annuity is a saving for a sunny day, 
a chance to have a good time in old age 
instead of merely existing, for 

“How blest is he who crowns 

In shades like these, 

A youth of labor with 

An age of ease!” 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICANS 


Retirement 
Income Agency Content 


Grown older . . . slowing down . . . a gradual reduction in earnings, these 


conditions face the life insurance representative as they do men in other vocations. 


The .Continental American recognizes this and in order to protect, in their advancing 
years, its men who have demonstrated their ability, it offers an EXTRA REWARD in 
the form of a Service Salary. This is provided in the Continental American's Retirement 
Agency Contract, its reqular contract, combining, in addition to the usual commissions, a 
Service Salary. This contract not only assures the representative an income in his advancing 
years but under it he ultimately may build up a total income from the renewal and Service 
Salary fully twice as great as he could possibly build up from the usual renewals alone. 
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Thus the Continental American offers a great opportunity to men of character and ability 
who are looking and planning ahead, men who are looking toward financial independ- 
ence . . . men who are eager to get above the crowd. 

A limited number of openings in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 


Send for our booklet— Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, and Obio. Address your 
“An Extra Reward" communication to George A. Martin, vice-president. 
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CONTINEN# TAl Ai AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington , Delaware 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
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Why MINISTERS Make Good 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


By The Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson, 


Baltimore 


“Oh, he has gone into the insurance 
business!” 

This is the answer to many a question 
as to what has become of a brother min- 
ister since leaving his religious work, and 
the words fairly hiss with the sneer and 
contempt! 

It is to ask why the sneer in the tone 
and why the contempt one feels for a 
minister who thus has turned his at- 
tention to worthwhile work that this ar- 
ticle is written. Why should a minister 
who has found his proper vocation in 
insurance be the subject of contempt? 
Why should it be considered that he has 
violated any code by spending his time 
and energy in writing insurance? 

The writer, who has given many of the 
best and most fruitful years of his life 
to devotion to what he always will be- 
lieve to be a call of God to serve, and 
who is not in the insurance game, but 
who recognizes in it much that is worth 
a minister’s time and energy, always will 
believe that a minister had better not 
have business dealings while yet he is in 
the sacred ministry. At the same time, 
he believes it possible for a minister to 
do good if he should feel the urge to 
enter the insurance field. 

One reason why a minister had better 
not mix business with preaching is found 
in the fact that there are those who will 
say that a minister in business detracts 
from the spirituality of his work. Wheth- 
er right or wrong, it is conceded that 
this ofttimes prejudices persons against 
a minister. 


The Material Side 


But, here is a minster who, for one 
reason or another, sees fit to retire from 
his spiritual work and makes up his mind 
that it is worth his while to enter insur- 
ance. I can see many reasons why I 
would commend such an one. 

In the first place, insurance is as much 
needed in the material life as religion is 
in the spiritual. Each does for the in- 
dividual that which he needs; i. e., helps 
him to prepare for the exigencies of the 
future. Why, then, should not a minister 
devote some, if not all his time to insur- 
ance? No real reason can be found in 
the negative. Let us look at the positive 
side. 

Ministers as a rule are intelligent, logi- 
cal speakers, able to present facts in a 
pleasing manner. They are good mixers 
and usually have a wide acquaintance. 
lhe training of a minister is such as to 
Prepare those with whom they come into 
contact to make provision for the future. 
Here, then, is a common ground of ad- 
vantage for the minister leaving the work 
of things spiritual to take up that of 
things material. And, like the represen- 
tative of insurance, a minister often ex- 
Periences an attitude of mind in those 
with whom he comes into contact which 
1s responsible for their action in procras- 
nation: (if, indeed, they do not ignore 
it altogether) in their preparation for the 
future. Again, much of the training of 
the minister enhances his ability to per- 
suade men—and I use the term in its 
generic sense—to give the proper thought 


to making adequate provision for the 
future. 


Can Convince People of Their Duty 

Likewise, the average minister has the 
ability to impress upon his hearers the 
duty they owe to themselves and others, 
including those who are dependent upon 
them. This art may be used to excellent 
advantage in the insurance field and, 
Where a minister is successful in this 
respect, he must thank his early training 
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for his calling for the ability to succeed. 

It is true that there are some ministers 
who lack business and executive ability. 
The reason for this is not so much be- 
cause they haven’t the innate ability, but 
because their abilities have not been de- 
veloped or trained. As a rule, a young 





man enters the sacred ministry directly 
from college and, because of devotion to 
religion, he has gone immediately from 
preparatory school to college; then to 
the seminary. Unlike many of his broth- 
ers, he has not had any business experi- 
ence: has had no opportunity to develop 
whatever of business acumen he may pos- 
sess. Again, because (perhaps) he has 
received financial assistance from beney- 
olent societies, he has not been compelled 
to work his way through school and thus 
has not received any business training. 


Quick Studies 


Even supposing that a minister should 
enter business in general and insurance 
in particular, his training and studious 
habits (learned in college) will enable 
him to learn quickly and fit him to adapt 
himself to the art of selling insurance. 
A successful minister is he who has 
learned how to “sell” to his auditors that 
which he believes to be worth while. If 
he cannot “sell” religion he becomes a 
failure in parish work and, naturally, 
would not do well in business. If he has 
been successful in his church work he 
should be equally successful in business; 
especially if he gives his whole attention 
to it. 

One reason why there are those who 
sniff at a minister who turns to the in- 
surance world, and speak of him as a 
ministerial failure, is that they are akin 
to a few misguided people who believe 
that ministers are made of different stuff 
from other men. This is a grave mistake. 
Basically, a minister is but a man, albeit 
he may be a man plus. Aside from the 
spiritual trend of his thought and life 
he differs not one whit from any other 
man. He has the same appetites and 
passions, likes and dislikes. There are 
those who regard a minister as one who 
lives in a little world poised halfway 
between earth and heaven. 

It is not hard, therefore, to see that 
when a minister takes up life insurance, 
or other form of insurance, there are 
those who are not slow to express it as 
their firm belief that he is a ministerial 
failure; those who say, “I could have 


told you he was not called to preach!” 
Necessity of Wise Provision for 
Protecting the Family 

Nowadays newspapers, magazines and 
radio each play their part in the educa- 
tion of the people. No longer may a 
minister enter his pulpit and deliver him- 
self of a more or less unprepared sermon 
or discourse. He must keep abreast of 
the times and (coincidently with inspir- 
ing his people’s spiritual ideals) enlighten 
them along the lines of their daily 
thought and evince some interest in their 
struggle to earn their daily bread and 
provide for their family’s welfare. True, 
people must have inspiration for their 
soul’s culture: just as much, they need 
that inspiration that will enable them to 
tackle the weighty problems of life. 

There is no weightier problem in this 
life than the wise provision for the best 
interests of the family God has given 
every man. It is necessary to provide 
for the family during the health and 
strength of the husband and provider but 
we can not stop there; after we have 
gone the way of all flesh the needs of 
the widow and children continue and 
wise is the man who realizes this and 
makes due provision. 

Even more wise is the minister who 
(whether in connection with his clerical! 
duties, or, as a part of his life’s service 
to mankind), seeks to persuade men to 
consider the needs of their families after 
they are no longer able to earn the liv- 
ing for those for whom they are respon- 
sible. 

A minister who enters the sphere of 
selling insurance is to be commended 
rather than be the subject of contempt 
and to bear the stigma of being a failure. 
And, a minister who braves this con- 
demnation is deserving of the highest 
commendation. It is not easy to take 
the step, as the writer knows. If he had 
the idle years of his life to re-live he 
would be strong enough to turn a deaf 
ear to such unkind remarks and he be- 
lieves he would make every effort to 
show critics that a minister may enter 
business and still be true to his divine 
calling and mission in life. 





APP-A- WEEK For 
ELEVEN YEARS 


By Otto W. Veth, 
White & Odell Agency, Northwestern National Life 


(Mr. Veth is the leading member of 
Northwestern National’s App-A-Week 
Club, having just completed his elev- 
enth year of consistent weekly produc- 
tion. He is also one of the company’s 
leading producers, and much of his suc- 
cess he attributes to his remarkable 
App-A-Week record.) 


This matter of getting at least one ap-_ 


plication every week is all in a day’s 
work for me, and though on occasion it 
hasn’t always been easy, breaking my- 
self of the habit would be a tough job, 
now that I have done it successfully for 
eleven years. I have set App-A-Week 
Club membership as a minimum objec- 
tive at which to aim because I steadfast- 
ly believe that it is the best tonic and 
business stimulator that a life insurance 
salesman can take. It is the App-A- 
Week Club men—the consistent pro- 
ducers—who write business in bad weath- 
er and hard times as well as in good 
weather and good times, and fortunate is 
the insurance salesman whose company 
constantly aids and encourages him along 
this line of systematic work to a definite 
goal. Special honor rolls, clubs, pro- 
ducers’ lists, and especially so-called 
App-A-Week clubs, all of these are a 
challenge to the ambitious agent, and 
when he accepts the challenge he feels 
a “piker” if he falls down. 


Chief Factor in Success 
My efforts and experiences in remain- 
ing in the App-A-Week Club of North- 
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western National have been and are con- 
tinuing to be the chief factor in my suc- 
cess in life insurance work. I have found 
that when constantly producing, even 
though many of the applications are for 
small amounts, that there is a certain 


a 


pride and enthusiasm that spurs me on, 
and now as club leader I feel a responsi- 
bility that I cannot avoid. From the first 
I have planned my work with this defi- 
nite App-A-Week objective and as the 
years have rolled by it has become easier 
and easier to so arrange my activities. 
I have become more alert in “spotting” 
prospects, and it is easier for me to in- 
terest people and to close business, all 
of which I now realize is the resu!t of 
the “training” during my earlier weeks 
with the App-A-Week Club. 

As regards methods and helps in con- 
stant production. I have tried out many 
ideas and the most successful of these 
for me has been the so-called “endless 
chain.” Every policyholder has relatives, 
friends, and associates. I make it a point 
to sell my policyholders thoroughly, give 
them the best service possible, so they 
will not hesitate to give me personal in- 
troductions and permit me to use their 
names in reference. My circle of friends 
and prospects is constantly broadening. 

Keeps Card Indexes 

I keep complete, up-to-the-minute card 
indexes of my policyholders, also a com- 
plete index of my prospects. If I find 
myself under pressure to meet my quota, 
and supposedly good prospects have not 
materialized, I turn to these indexeg. I 
have always found a few who looked 
likely and who have never failed me in 
getting the required business. Many of 
my friends and policyholders now know 
of my App-A-Week Club‘ history and | 
find that this spirit of contest has en- 
listed their interest and kind co-opera- 
tion to a considerable extent. 


What Earnshaw Did 


George Earnshaw, famous pitcher of 
the Philadelphia Athletics, who off sea- 
son is an agent of the Travelers, paid for 
$89,000 of new life insurance last year 
with that company, and a fair amount 
in accident and health premiums. 
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Meeting Today’s Production Problems 


Knowledge of the business—planned prospecting—and or- 
ganized selling procedure are the factors making up the first half 
of the equation which has for its second half—SALES. 


The Guardian furnishes a practical, thorough training course 
for the new Agent, developed from the experience of successful 


Guardian Fieldmen. 


Organized selling procedure includes 


—an Interview Schedule that enables the Fieldman to 
operate efficiently and provides the facts on which to 


build further progress 


—organized sales talks, used in conjunction with visual 
sales presentations, that successfully convert calls into 


interviews, and interviews into sales. 


And, because it recognizes better prospecting to be the major 
problem of the Fieldman today, The Guardian now supplements its 
Prospect Bureau—with an 11-year record of successfully develop- 
ing a steady flow of “live” prospects—with a new, direct-to-prospect 


advertising plan, built to fit today’s conditions. 


Given a firm foundation of practical knowledge, definite 
prospecting methods, and organized selling procedure and equip- 
ment, the Guardian Fieldman has at his command the means of 


satisfactorily solving today’s production problems. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE 




















NEW YORK CITY 
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From REAL ESTATE to 
LIFE INSURANCE 


If Herman Gunster, Mutual Benefit 
representative of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
worked only in the evenings he woulc 
accomplish about as much as most life 
agents do in their first year selling. At 
least his record indicates this for in his 
first six months in the field he wrote 
seventy cases for a total of $350,000 of 
business and 60 or 70% of this business 
was closed in the evening hours. Gunster 
entered the business January 4 of this 
year and by Independence Day had ac- 
complished the aforesaid achievement. 

Thoroughly enthusiastic about the life 
insurance business Gunster’s only regret 
is that he didn’t give up real estate 
years ago. He had made an outstanding 
record in real estate, however, and a 
man doesn’t give up one business for 
another without a degree of forethought. 

Beat His Own Expectations 

“I have found the evening hours to be 
the ‘golden ones,’” he said to the: Gold 
Book reporter. “As a beginner in the 
business I had no expectation of writing 
a lot of big cases but I did believe that 
I could write a good many small and 
medium-sized ones. They are the type 
which most people can afford in these 
times. I set my goal at $10,000 of busi- 
ness a week, thinking that I would be 
lucky to reach that figure but it looks 
now as if I was plenty conservative. 

“In metropolitan areas, so many men 
today are going full speed all day long. 
Comparatively few will interrupt their 
daily schedule to talk over their insur- 
ance problems with an acquaintance. (I 
have done business mostly with casual 
acquaintances, not friends.) In _ the 
evenings, however, men are thinking 
more about their home, their family, and 
preserving the security of the home, and 
are more inclined to open up and dis- 
cuss their personal affairs. And despite 
the many opinions to the contrary, I have 
found wives to be of beneficial influence 
in the closing of a sale. I can recall only 
one instance where a wife killed a sale 
for me and that was a most unusual 
case. If life insurance is properly ex- 
plained to them and they begin to get 
an insight into the significance, these 
wives are among the agents’ biggest as- 
sets. If I am successful in insuring the 
husband I usually suggest a policy for 
the wife and as a result there are many 
married couples among my policyhold- 
ers. 

Works Four Evenings Weekly 

“My schedule at the present time in- 
cludes four evenings of work a week and 
I consider these four periods vitally im- 
portant. Were I not the father of four 
children I might be encouraged to spend 
two more evenings of each week in in- 
surance. Somehow, it doesn’t seem like 
business to me. I’m feeling all the time 
that I’m doing these people a tremen- 
dous amount of good, helping them ‘get 
out of the ruts,’ to live a little more sane- 
ly and securely in these difficult times.” 

Gunster is associated with the Brook- 
lyn branch of the Charles E. DeLong 
Agency of New York City. He happened 
to select the Mutual Benefit because he 
had a policy in this company and was 
altogether sold on the treatment and ser- 
vice that had been given him. And he is 
well Satisfied with his choice, asserts that 
on initial training given him by mem- 
ers of the DeLong agency has been a 
big factor in what success he has en- 
joyed. In this regard he avers that he 
rs greatly indebted, in particular, to 
ioe and Charles Brewer of the 
rel ork Agency, and to Alfred Cor- 

» Manager of the DeLong Brooklyn 
ranch. 
wae einen Gunster says, impressed 
se m = necessity of rigid daily 

ss ie e usually makes ten calls a 

¥ and gets about three interviews. He 


keeps his weekly record in front of him 
constantly, and if he falls behind the 
$10,000 goal established, he puts on the 
steam necessary to bring him up to par. 
He won recognition in March with his 
agency when he wrote twenty applica- 
tions, leading the DeLong agency force. 
Stresses “Living Benefits” 

The body of Gunster’s favorite sales 
talk is built around the “living benefits” 
of the policy contract. It is his belief 
that most people are familiar and pretty 
“fed up” with the death benefit argu- 
ment but that they know little about and 
greatly appreciate, once they know, the 
living benefits incorporated. Many today 
have come to realize the importance of 
their cash values, he says, and many in 
the future will have a keener apprecia- 
tion of retirement insurance when they 
see their friends and relatives drawing 
nice pensions from life companies. 

As indicated, this Mutual Benefit agent 
writes many small policies. In fact, the 
largest he has yet written is $20,000. He 
uses with a degree of success in selling 
a little savings bank in which prospects 
can conveniently and easily save their 
premiums. Many people, he says, do not 
have the money to pay annual premiums 
these days but they can very easily pay 
quarterly premiums through this bank 
system. He has sold a good many wom- 
en in business on this idea and their 
keen interest in it has aided him mate- 
rially in selling their friends. 

It should be mentioned here that Gun- 
ster uses the endless chain constantly. 
Every case he writes usually leads him 
directly to two or three other sales. He 
says that he seldom is able to complete 
a day’s schedule as laid out because 
he always has to interrupt it to call on 
friends or acquaintances of those on his 
original list whose names he gets during 
the day. 

Pension Approach 


His approach is often made with a 
remark such as this: “Are you familiar 
with the living benefits of a life insur- 
ance contract?” or, “I am selling insur- 
ance for you to provide cash jor your- 
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self when it is needed and also to pro- 
vide you with pension for life.” Gunster 
has found that the “pension for life” 
idea most always makes prospects prick 
up their ears. Few, indeed, he says, are 
the people who aren’t interested in 
knowing how they can definitely arrange 
to have a nice income come to them in 
later years. 

A considerable number of this agent’s 
approaches have also been made on the 
mortgage insurance idea. Having been 
in real estate Gunster is naturally in- 
terested in the subject and sees many 
advantages in a house-owner’s covering 
his mortgage in order that his wife, 
should she become a widow, can have 
the home free and clear. This is one of 
the subjects which the Mutual Benefit 
producer has used most effectively when 
talking jointly to husbands and wives. 
Another has been educational insurance. 
Just as husbands and wives are vitally 
interested in the preservation of their 
home, so are they interested in seeing 
that their children get the best education 
possible. The fathers who have had col- 
lege education feel that their sons also 
must have it, while the fathers who have 
not had that advantage are just as anx- 
ious that their sons should not be de- 
prived of it. 





John H. Rees Preaches two Gospels 


When John H. Rees, publicity man- 
ager of the Colonial Life and popular 
speaker at agency gatherings of that 
company, appeared before the recent 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days gathering 
at Pottsville, delivering an inspirational 
and dynamic sales talk few of those who 
heard him were aware of the fact that 
Mr. Rees is just as well known in metro- 
politan evangelistic circles as he is among 
life insurance people. ; 

Spending an average of two nights a 
week in gospel work, Mr. Rees was re- 
cently made chaplain of the Greater New 
York Gospel Mission, which is conduct- 
ed under the supervision of the Rev. 
Walter D. Britt. This is one of the larg- 
est emergency shelters in Greater New 
York for taking care of the “down-and- 
outers” and for the rebuilding of men. 
It feeds more than a thousand men a 
day and provides beds for over 300 every 
night. 


Interdenominational Evangelist 


Although ordained into the Baptist 
ministry, Mr. Rees is an interdenomina- 
tional evangelist; a keen student of the 
Bible whose ecclesiastical background has 
made his life insurance work all the 
more effective. He is happy in the knowl- 
edge that he is preaching two gospels. 





JOHN H. REES 


The one that “the life insurance which 
takes care of the material needs, pro- 
vides a temporary, but yet highly satis- 


Can’t Even Afford 
Ten Cents Daily 
To Pay For Nurse 


That there are hundreds of people in 
Greater New York who cannot even af- 
ford to pay ten cents a day for a nurse’s 
visit was made public a few weeks ago 
when President Felix M. Warburg, pres- 
ident of the Visiting Nurse Service, made 
an appeal for funds. 
years it has been helping the sick of 
New York, but now it is compelled to 


For nearly forty 


restrict temporarily its free service. In- 
come insurance would have helped many 
of these people as they were not always 
in their 
shape. So would industrial insurance. 


present distressed financial 

During the six months ending July 1, 
1932, nurses of the Visiting Nurse Service 
made over 300,000 visits. 
creasing proportion § of 


A steadily in- 
patients have 
found it impossible to pay for nurses’ 
visits. 

“After one year of widespread un- 
employment we found that people who 
formerly engaged nurses by the day or 
week were calling for visiting nurses be- 
cause they could no longer afford private, 
nurses; now many of this class of pa- 
tient cannot pay even the $1.15 cost of 
a Henry Street nurse’s visit,” says Mr. 
Warburg. “And the sick among the low- 
est income groups who in other years in- 
sisted on our taking ten cents or twenty- 
five cents for a visit now cannot afford 
even that gesture of self-support. The 
budget of the Visiting Nurse Service was 
increased from $524,000 three years ago 
when it cared for 60,000 patients to $728,- 
000 for 1932 when it estimated it would 
be necessary to care for 85,000. The de- 
mand for visiting nurses, however, has 
increased faster than expected.” 





Graduate of Pharmacy 





Max Hemmendinger, leader last year 
of the Mutual Benefit, is a graduate of 
the New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 
He practiced pharmacy at Bernardsville, 
N. J., before entering the life insurance 
field with the Mutual Benefit. That was 
in 1918. 

Mr. Hemmendinger has produced more 
than $1,000,000 of business every year 
since 1925. In 1931 he led the company 
in volume with $1,430,500 on thirty-eight 
lives. He writes most of his business 
in Newark where he is associated with 
Day & Cornish. His average case is 
quite large. On a pro-rata basis his 1932 
production is in the $1,000,000 bracket. 





factory, provision in this world.” Says 
Mr. Rees: “It is a great light because it 
lightens many burdens while we are 
here. The other life insurance—the pre- 
miums of which have been paid in ad- 
vance by Another—insures Eternal Peace 
and Life Everlasting, a great, all-seeing 
Light.” . 

‘Since joining the Colonial Life some 
three years ago, Mr. Rees has made hun- 
dreds of addresses before agency gath- 
erings of that company in addition to 
editing a lively company house organ 
and directing public relations activities. 
Earlier in his career he campaigned for 
Theodore Roosevelt. A Mason, Knight 
Templar and a Shriner, he numbers 
among his host of friends many of high 
public and business rank. 





NEVER JOBLESS 
“Who are you working for now?” 
“Same people—wife and four children.” 
—Exchange. 
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ONE BILLION, THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE WITH THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








THE MAN YOU CALL ON KNOWS THE WORTH OF 


LIFE 


b ee who have been in the Life Insurance 
business for many years, and who, 
throughout the last decade, constantly 
stressed the soundness of Life Insurance as 
an investment, can find profound satisfaction 
in the way the companies have met the recent 
extraordinary demands of policyholders. 

Many of these policyholders had been in- 
vestors, but their dreams of quick wealth 
were long since shattered. In innumerable 
cases the little reserve that they had accumu- 
lated was washed away in the after-flood of 
credit repayment. 





INSURANCE GUARANTEES 


Now they realize that a permanent invest- 
ment structure must rest upon guaranteed 
foundations such as only Life Insurance can 
give. When these people build up their in- 
vestments again, they will build solidly! 

Take heart, for this market will broaden as 
times get better. Never were your obligations 
or your opportunities greater than they are 
today, and yet they are but the prelude to 
a more glorious tomorrow! 

* * * 
THE management of the New England Mutual has ad- 


hered consistently to the strict Principles of Mutuality laid 


down by its Founders eighty-eight years ago. Hence the 
policyholders of this Company and their beneficiaries have 
always enjoyed the finest type of Mutual Protection. 

New England Mutual contracts have been kept as 
simple as possible; and their interpretation liberal. Any 
later increase in benefits has always been made retro- 
active. 

Sound underwriting, a conservative investment policy 
and a progressive attitude in agency development have 
made the New England Mutual outstanding in the Life 
Insurance Field. 

The Company now has three-hundred-and-twenty 
thousand policies in force aggregating one billion three 


hundred millions of Life Insurance. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GeorGe WILLARD SMITH, President 


Oldest Chartered Mutual Life Insurance Company in America, 1835 — The Cfarst Mutual 
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When SUICIDE Seemed Only 
REFUGE for WORLD CELEBRITIES 


Bruce Barton, one of the most famous 
of living writers and member of the ad- 
vertising firm of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York, which has 
insurance companies among its clients, 
has for years studied the writings and 
letters of famous men who at one stage 
of their careers thought the future so 
black that they were at the lowest depths 
of despair. It does not seem possible 
that such men as Napoleon and Abraham 
Lincoln were so depressed that they con- 
templated self-destruction, and that after 
penning such thoughts they rose to great 
heights. 

Some years ago when he was publish- 
ing Every Week, Mr. Barton ran two 
pages of pictures of world celebrities 
with their gloomy reveries of a time 
these men thought they could no longer 
face the world. Years went by; they 
rose to supreme heights. This issue of 
Every Week has long since been 
out of print, as the magazine went out 
of existence about the time of the World 
War, but there are copies of it at the 
New York Public Library. 

A Woodrow Wilson Incident 

At one stage of his career, and long 
before he was elected President of the 
United States, the late Woodrow Wilson 
went into the office of Lawrence C. 
Woods, then leading business insurance 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and brother of the late Edward 
A. Woods, for years head of the largest 
general agency in the United States. 
Lawrence C. Woods had been at Prince- 
ton in the Woodrow Wilson regime there 
and later had become one of the warmest 
personal friends of the educator-states- 
man. During his visit to the Pittsburgh 
office of Mr. Woods, Woodrow Wilson 
said the future seemed full only of black- 
ness and despair. Mr. Wilson had had 
his hands full in a controversy at Prince- 


ton, making many enemies. Later, he 
was honored with the gift of the highest 
position the United States can give a 
favored son. 

Recently Mr. Barton published in an 
article the despairing statements made 
by Abraham Lincoln, Napoleon, George 
Washington and Thomas Paine repro- 
duced herewith. 





Abraham Lincoln 

I am now the most miserable man 
living. If what I feel were equally dis- 
tributed to the whole human family there 
would not be one cheerful face on earth. 
Whether I shall ever be better I cannot 
tell. I awfully forbode I shall not. To 
remain as I am is quite impossible. I 
must die to be better, it appears to me. 
I can write no more. 





Napoleon 

What madness impels me to desire my 
own destruction? Why forsooth am I in 
the world? Since death must come to 
me why should it not be as well to kill 
myself? If I were sixty years old, or 
more, I would respect the prejudices of 
my contemporaries and wait patiently for 
nature to finish her course, but since I 
began life in suffering misfortunes and 
nothing gives me pleasure, why should I 
endure this when nothing I am concerned 
in prospers? 





George Washington 


I am wearied almost to death with the 
retrogade motion of things, and I sol- 
emnly protest that a pecuniary reward 
of twenty thousand pounds a year would 
not induce me to undergo what I do; 
and after all, perhaps to lose my charac- 
ter, as it is impossible, under such a 
variety of distressing circumstances, to 
conduct matters agreeably to public ex- 
pectation. ... 

Your imagination can scarce extend to 
a situation more distressing than mine. 
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Our only dependence now is upon the 
speedy enlistment of a new army. 





Thomas Paine 
These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like, hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict the more glorious 
the triumph; what we obtain too cheap 
we esteem too lightly; ’tis dearness only 
that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods; and it would be strange indeed 
if so celestial an article as Freedom 

should not be highly rated. 





ORIGINAL SAYINGS of 
BILL ALBRECHT 


‘The agency force of the Union Central 
Life gets a lot of inspiration and sales 
advice from the little articles, “Bill Al- 
brecht Says,” which are a regular feature 
of the company’s weekly house organ, 
the Agency Bulletin. They are usually 
original and practical, written in breezy 
and informal style. 

William F. Albrecht, the writer, is 
manager of the Bronx branch of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency in New York 
City. His ideas are drawn from sixteen 
years’ experience in selling life insurance, 
eleven of which have been with the 
Union Central. Prior to going into field- 
work, Albrecht was employed at the 
home office of the New York Life. In 
addition to managing a sales force he 
usually writes about $500,000 of personal 

usiness each year. 

Here are some of the things Albrecht 
had to say during the past year: 

Today’s Program 

Today I am going to talk insurance to 
one, two, three or four people, or to 
none at all. 

If I talk to none, I'll surely not get 


any applications; if to one, I'll have one 
chance; if to two, two times that chance, 
but if I talk to four I’ll have four times 
the chance that I’d have if I spoke to 
only one. 

Guess I'll talk to five and I’ll be pretty 
sure of an application. 

Worthy of Thought 

“What are you going to do when you 
get too old to work?” you ask your pros- 
pect. 

Suppose he answered, “I don’t know. 
What are you going to do?” 

A Good Approach 

A beginner recently came into my of- 
fice very much perplexed and explained 
to me that he seemed to be getting two 
objections over and over again on his 
canvass. 

They were, “NOT INTERESTED” 
and “THE DEPRESSION.” I sat down 
with him for over an hour and gave him 
about forty-two answers to these objec- 
tions. 

Afterwards, he sat at his desk deep in 
thought, so I naturally thought he was 
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pondering my words of wisdom. 
Imagine my surprise when he came to 
me later and said, “I am altogether too 
dumb to remember the wonderful an- 
swers you gave me to those objections, 
so I’ve decided to change my approach 
and say, “Mr. Prospect, I am ———— of 


the Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
I have no reason to believe, however, 
that you will be interested in life in- 
surance, but do feel that on account of 
the present depression you will be in- 
terested in a form of investment that 
cannot be affected by any future depres- 
sions.” 

In his opening he had overcome both 
objections without having to answer 
them. 

Profession or Job? 

Whether life insurance is a profession 
or a job still seems to be a point of ar- 
gument. 

I’m not taking any definite stand in the 
matter, but I’ve noticed that on the days 
I feel that I am pursuing a profession, 
I don’t accomplish nearly as much as on 
the days I am of the opinion that I have 
a job that requires lots of work. 

Respecting the Surplus 

The surplus which a company had so 
laboriously acquired through the years 
deserves consideration, It is hardly right 
for any of its representatives to reduce 
it by wearing frayed trousers or shoes 


with run down heels. 

In the eyes of every stranger one ap- 
proaches, an unshaven face, soiled collar 
or unshined shoes will slash millions from 
the assets the company holds. 


Vacuum Cleaner Story 

The other day I returned late to my 
office, tired and somewhat depressed and 
discouraged. 

It was after hours and everything was 
quiet, when suddenly I heard the voices 
of what seemed to be a large group of 
men singing “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.” This was followed by “March- 
ing Through Georgia” and several other 
well-known airs. 

After that I heard the voice of a man 
who was evidently making a speech 
Then the sound of tremendous applause, 
shouting and stamping. 

Investigation proved that all this yell- 
ing and uproar came from a vacuum 
cleaner agency on the floor below. 

Now I ask you, if a group of men 
can become so enthusiastically excited 
over a vacuum cleaner, don’t you think 
we should be pretty nearly delirious over 
the product we sell? Anyway, my en- 
thusiasm came back. 


A Real Challenge 


Facing certain death, the last entry 
put in his journal by Robert F. Scott 
on his ill-fated antarctic expedition was, 
“For God’s sake look after our people.” 

If there is any room left in our heads 
already filled with net costs, cash sur- 
renders, company statements, and com- 
mission rates we might stick in that last 
cry of appeal of all human beings. 

“For God’s sake look after our people.” 

That call should challenge the best in 
each one of us. 

Develop Your Own Methods 


A plumber will build a fence of pipe 
around his garden plot; a carpenter 
makes his of wood, while a mason uses 
brick and mortar. The workmanship 
and materials, though different in each 
case, result in a fence. Whether the 
fence is serviceable and beautiful de- 
pends on the builder, not the material 
used. 

We are each as different from another 
as is the carpenter from the plumber or 
mason. I can tell anyone how I build 
a fence or make a sale, but you must 
make it in your own way and of »your 
own material. And remember, by using 
the methods suitable to your own per- 
sonality, your fence or sales plan is very 
likely to be better than mine. 


A Cynic Speaks 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, who is also one of the 
best wits and philosophers in the busi- 
ness, recently asked a cynical friend: 

“Why do depressions last so much 
longer than epidemics?” 

“It is because, in a depression, the 
patients insist upon writing the prescrip- 
tions; and then want the doctors to take 
the medicine,” replied the cynic. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 











SEVENTEEN 
FOR ONE 


When The Connecticut Mutual offered its rep- 
resentatives a direct mail advertising service, the 
plan had already been carefully field-tested. . . . 
Now, after several months of operation, definite 
figures are available as to results actually being 
achieved. . . . For each $1 the salesman invests 
in the Prospect Service, the return is $17 in first 
commissions. . . . Just another in the long list 
of practical and productive sales helps of The 


Connecticut Mutual. 
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Celebrities Turning to 
Annuities for Security 


One of the factors which has helped substantially to promote interest in annu- 
ities among agents of the Equitable Life Assurance Society has been the clever and 
continued publicity given annuities in Agency Items, the company’s house organ. 
Here the editor has, among other things, regularly featured attractive pictures and 
compelling statements of celebrities who have paved the way for future security 
buying annuities and retirement income policies from representatives of the Society. 


Among these publicized persons have been many headliners of the stage. It is 
traditional that those engaged in artistic pursuits—actors, writers, painters, etc., are 
seldom artists in the handling and saving of money. The newspapers publish stories 
most every day about persons of former prominence who are now living in poverty. 
Many of these unfortunately never had the “living benefit” idea brought to them 
by life agents, when they were at the height of their careers. It is thus an encour- 
aging sign to see headliners of today, such as those featured on this page, making 
sure of their tomorrows. : 








CARMELA PONSELLE 


90 RIVERSIDE ORIVE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Leman Goldman 
The Equitable Life Assurasce 
Society of the United States 
Newark, Ne Je 


My dear Mr. Goldman: 


Thank you so much for delivering 
my Equitable Retirement Annuity policy. Since it 
came I have been enjoying thoroughly a feeling of 
complete relief and satisfaction, knowing that, 
with this Annuity, I will always have a retirement 
income’ 


And, as if that in itself were not 
enough, I have an added thrill, for so many of my 
friends tell me that this is by far the best in- 
vestment plan that I could follow, for not only is 
it very safe but the Equitable's plan will give me 
a very high rate of income as well. 


Sincerely yours, 


CARMELA PONSELLE 











Paul Muni and Wife 
Of Stage and Screen 
(left) 





Chicago Tribune Frank H. Willard 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER Cartoonist 
TRIBUNE SQUARE Creator of 


“Moon Mullins” 
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Mickey Cochrane 
Philadelphia Athletics 
(above) 





Odette Myrtl 
Stage Star and Violinist 
(left) 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


FACTS ARE AT THE FINGER TIPS OF 
STATE MUTUAL SALESMEN 


—In our New Advertising Portfolio on 
State Mutual Retirement Income. 


—In our New Zipper Sales Pac and Work 
Organizer. 


—In our New Policy Analysis Form for 
the Complete Presentation of Life In- 
surance needs. 


—In our New Booklet — “Things you 
Should Know About State Mutual.” 


Which command 
Attention and Respectful Consideration 





State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


FINANCIAL STABILITY Since 1844 COMPLETE PROTECTION 
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Using FACSIMILE CHECKS to STIMULATE 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY SALES 


By James P. Graham, Jr., 


General Agent, Aetna Life, 165 Broadway, New York 


As more people are worried today by 
problems of financial independence re- 
specting the years to come than ever be- 
fore—frightened by the  vision—our 
agents are finding many opportunities in 


selling Retirement Annuity. Many a man 
who thought some years ago there was 
a good prospect of retirement with golf, 
travel, fishing, gardening in view during 
leisure days has found his nose glued 
to the grindstone as in his early years, 
and with prospects considerably damp- 
ened. We have a svstem of sales pres- 
entation which meets objections and re- 
duces sales resistance. 

It is largely based upon the compelling 
motive of money, not money for itself 
alone but for the things it will bring. 
Someone has said that money is free- 
dom. In a sense it is because it permits 
one in some degree to do the things most 
wanted to do. Inasmuch as there is such 
a general interest in money, and it is a 
fact that a life insurance policy is mere- 
ly a promise to pay money at a speci- 
fied time it seems to me that we should 
do what we can to help the prospect 
visualize life insurance as money coming 
to him or his family. 


A Fac-Simile Check 


With that in mind, we have a facsimile 
check made out for the amount of cash 
available to the policyholder at 65 on a 
retirement income policy, and that check 
is used freely in overcoming the various 
objections. For example: 

“T have all the insurance I need.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Doe, but you would- 
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n’t mind receiving this check for $6,000, 
would you?” 

“I can’t afford to buy any more.” 

“I know just how you feel, Mr. Doe, 
but if this plan will help you save money, 
you would like to receive this check for 
$6,000 when you are ready to take things 
easier, wouldn’t you?” 

Other objections of similar nature can 
be handled by repeating the pleasure it 


would give him to receive the check, and 
enlarging upon the fun he will have in 
spending that money. 

I believe that if a man understands 
clearly that he is saving money for him- 
self rather than spending money his 
readiness to buy life insurance is more 
prompt. It is natural for him in these 
times to feel that he cannot afford addi- 
tional expense, but, on the other hand, 
he realizes more than ever the necessity 
for some definite program of saving 
money and if he can be shown a satis- 
factory plan, he can be persuaded to buy 


What plan for saving money has prov- 
en more persistent, Or more secure, or 
more easily adaptable to budgeting than 
the life insurance plan which pays a re- 
tirement income at 60 or 65, or a lump 
sum instead? Nine out ten men have 
found it impossible to continue making 
regular deposits. On the other hand, a 
surprisingly large percentage has con- 
tinued to make regular payments on life 
insurance even through the depression 
period. 

A man’s life insurance savings program 
is inevitably tied up with the welfare of 
his family. If he fails to continue his 
regular premiums his family will be the 
greater loser. It is that factor which is 
so effective in helping a man to carry 
through, year after year, in the building 
of a substantial reserve for old age re- 
tirement. 

Another factor which helps him to con- 
tinue his premiums is the possibility that 
he may be uninsurable and ineligible for 
new insurance. Still another is the fact 


ANNUITIES—IMMEDIATE and DEFERRED 


(Continued from Page 35) 


with life annuities, the intention being 
to leave the face amount on deposit with 
the company at maturity. 


Deferred Annuities 


The greatest development of the an- 
nuity from the point of view of multi- 
plicity of forms is occurring in deferred 
annuities. Unfortunately there is little 
standardization of nomenclature and 
agents, as well as the public, are 
quite likely to be confused by the vari- 
ous forms now in use. We find deferred 
annuities, with and without premium re- 
turn, under the titles of Deferred Annui- 
ties, Income Bonds, Pension Investment 
Bonds, Retirement Annuities, Retire- 
ment Income Bonds, Retirement Income 
Annuities, Elective Annuities, Optional 
Deferred Income, Annuity Endowments, 
Retirement Endowments, Personal Life 
Income, and so forth. 
of some of the salient features of the 
Principal forms will be of assistance to 
the agent in differentiating between 
them. 

The original deferred annuity provided 
for a life annuity at the end of the de- 
ferred period and with no return in event 
of death, either before or after the an- 
nuity commenced. Premiums were gen- 
erally payable annually, although single 
Premium forms were also available. No 
Cash values were given but in event of 
non-payment of premiums a proportion- 
ate paid-up deferred annuity would be 
allowed. Due to the lack of cash values 
and the absence of any return at death, 
this plan has never been popular. 


A brief review . 


Income Bond 


In order to make the deferred annuity 
more attractive, death benefits were pro- 
vided during the deferred period equal 
to the premiums paid. Cash values were 
added, usually beginning as a percentage 
of premiums paid and increasing until 
equal to the death benefit after a stated 
number of years. Also special cash val- 
ues were given at maturity, i. e., at the 
end of the deferred period, equal to or 
approximating the reserve. Instead of a 
life annuity, a refund or cash refund an- 
nuity was provided for. Because the 
deferred periods were frequently quite 
long, it seemed desirable to have the 
same rate for both men and women, a 
rate midway between that for the two 
sexes being used in such a case. A de- 
ferred annuity with these various added 
features is what we find in the Income 


Bond policy issued by a number of com-, 


panies. These features have a value, 
however, and the cost of their addition 
reduces the annuity return on the pre- 
miums paid. On the other hand, the cash 
values available emphasize the savings 
nature of the plan, thus making a direct 
appeal to many young people and to 
those of middle age who wish to have a 
concrete savings plan with the ultimate 
object of securing a retirement income. 
The savings program has also been safe- 
guarded by the incorporation of disabil- 
ity benefits providing for the waiving of 
any premiums falling due while the an- 
nuitant is totally disabled. 
Retirement Annuity 


Income Bonds, as above described, 
provide for maturity at a fixed age, pre- 


miums being quoted in terms of an an- 
nuity of $10 per month. There are two 
desirable features, therefore, which the 
Income Bond does not contain. In the 
first place it is desirable to have a flex- 
ible retirement age, and secondly, it is 
easier to express the savings program of 
the prospect in terms of so mucha month 
or a year rather than as an amount 
necessary to provide so much annuity. 


A new form of deferred annuity which 
contains these features was introduced 
under the name of Retirement Annuity. 
Retirement incomes are generally quoted 
on the basis of a premium unit of $100 
a year. The annuity may commence at 
any age, usually between 50 and 70, to 
be selected at the time of retiring, the 
amount of annuity depending on the age 
selected and on the sex. Furthermore 
the annuitant has the option of choosing 
either a life annuity or a refund annuity. 
Some companies also give the option of 
selecting a cash refund. In order to fur- 
ther emphasize the savings feature of 
such a contract, premiums during the de- 
ferred period are merely treated as de- 
posits accumulating at a guaranteed rate 
of interest with excess interest dividends. 
After deducting a certain percentage for 
expenses, the balance is available as a 
death benefit or a cash surrender value. 


In view of the interest element incor- 
porated in these death benefits and cash 
surrender values, the values, although 
usually lower at first than those under 
a corresponding Income Bond policy, be- 
come considerably higher after the poli- 
cies have been in force some time. This 
form of contract has been very popular 


that his rate, at the time he has secured 
it, is lower than it would be today. 
Another factor is the periodic notice 
which he receives from the company ad- 
vising him that his premium is due. 
Program of Most Men 


Since it is the desire of most men to 
stick to a savings program and all of 
the above factors are powerful aids in 
continuing regular payments, I believe 
that if he is clearly shown those advan- 
tages and that if it is also made clear 
to him that the retirement income insur- 
ance is not an expense but a systematic 
plan for saving money, he will invest in 


z 

I believe that if you will visualize for 
him the deep comfort and pleasures he 
will receive from financial independence 
“in his latter years he will buy even 
if he has to sacrifice to do it. And why 
shouldn’t he sacrifice? Can a man at- 
tain financial independence without some 
sacrifice? I do not think it is possible 
to accumulate enough to be independent 
without giving up some of the things 
that you would like to have now. 

I do not think that acquiring financial 
independence is altogether a form of lux- 
ury. It seems to me to be pretty much 
of a necessity. 

I believe that it is very damaging to 
one’s self esteem and even humiliating 
for a man who has been independent all 
his life to be compelled to seek the hos- 
pitality of his married sons or daughters. 
No matter how great the affection of the 
man’s children may be for him, when 
they establish their own homes, he is 
just an added liability; one not expected. 

Under those conditions, how is it pos- 
sible for a man to be content in mind 
and to enjoy his latter years? Ofcourse, 
in addition to the above, there are many 
cases where a man will have no grown 
up children with whom he may live. 

Summary 
To sum up: 
Retirement income insurance is one of 


_the best forms of saving a man may em- 


ploy. 

It is not an expense. 

Most men lack a definite plan to at- 
tain financial independence. 

Few attain financial independence. 

All men desire financial independence. 

If agents will pound away on these 
points they will overcome much of the 
sales resistance met as the result of pres- 
ent business conditions. 





and has been adopted by many compa- 
nies. Some confusion exists, however, 
due to the fact that a few companies 
have applied the name of Retirement 
Annuity to forms similar to that de- 
scribed above as an Income Bond. It is 
necessary, therefore, to carefully exam- 
ine the contract of any given company 
in order to determine the exact nature 
of the annuity. 


Uses for Deferred Annuities 


There is obviously no life insurance 
element in any of the foregoing types 
of deferred annuities and that fact should 
be kept in mind when soliciting for this 
class of business. A_ self-supporting 
woman with no dependents would be an 
excellent prospect for such a form. On 
the other hand, if she were helping to 
support a father or mother who in a few 
years might be entirely dependent on 
her, the agent would not be acting in 
her best interest by selling her a retire- 
ment annuity or an income bond, unless 
she already had adequate life insurance 
to protect her parents. A man who has 
an insurance program which is practical- 
ly complete and whose children are no 
longer dependent on him or are amply 
provided for by his insurance, would be 
interested in a retirement program to 
provide for his own old age. On the 
other hand, the young man who has a 
young family is probably in need of as 
much insurance protection as he can 
afford and it would be advisable to in- 
terest such an individual in some plan 
with a substantial amount of insurance 
protection. The ideal contract for him 
would seem to be a life insurance policy 
which provides insurance protection un- 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Seal of the select... Coat- 





of-arms of the 4tna Life’s 


leading salesmen . . . The 
hallmark of superiority, 


diligence and courage 











A Page from the Etna Life’s 1932 Regional Meeting 
program . . . Seventy of the Regionnaires who will attend 
these meetings in August have a perfect attendance record 
for the four years that Regionals have been conducted. 
That record, in view of strict, high qualifying standards, 


reflects sound and sustained salesmanship. 


Established 1850 AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 
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til a retirement age is reached, at which 
time it matures or has a substantial cash 
value with options or provisions for an 
annuity. One form of nolicy which has 
been quite popular is an Endowment at 
age 65 (also issued with other maturity 
ages), which at maturity has several op- 
tions—cash in one sum, part cash and 
part paid-up insurance and an annuity 
option at a guaranteed rate. Even in 
whole life policies we find optional meth- 
ods of settlement which frequently ap- 
ply to the cash values in the policy. By 
means of these optional methods of set- 
tlement the companies grant life annui- 
ties to the insured in lieu of cash values 
or maturity values, or to the beneficiary 
in lieu of the policy proceeds. A common 
form of annuity offered in these option- 
al methods of settlement is a life annu- 
ity with payments guaranteed for a fixed 
period—5, 10, 15 or 20 years as a rule. 
This is not a refund annuity but an an- 
nuity certain for the fixed period, to- 
gether with a deferred annuity com- 
mencing at the end of the period. 
Investment Medium 


Another very important field for the 
deferred annuity is its use as an invest- 
ment medium. I know of one young man 
with a very good salary who had lost the 
greater part of his savings in the recent 
stock market crash. He had adequate 
life insurance but wished also to lay aside 
one or two thousand dollars each year 
in some safe place to accumulate for his 
later years. The deferred annuity is the 
medium he has chosen for that purpose. 
The deferred annuity in some form or 
another, should also make an appeal as 
an investment medium to school teach- 
ers, professional men and women and 
others who wish to avoid the uncertain- 
ties of the general run of investments 
available to such people. 

The increasing popularity of the vari- 
ous forms of annual premium deferred 
annuities may be seen from the increas- 
ing amount of deferred annuity premium 
income of the ten companies referred to 
at the beginning of this article. Their 
first year annual income for deferred 
annuities was only $57,000 in 1920, in 
1929 it had increased to $3,500,000, in 
1930 to $4,611,000 and in 1931 to $6,568,- 
000. In the last three years the first 
year annual premiums for deferred an- 
nuities have almost doubled, while first 
year premiums for life insurance have 
been standing still or decreasing. 

Other Forms of Annuities 

_The foregoing briefly reviews the prin- 
cipal forms of annuities with which the 
“ordinary” agent need be concerned. 
There are a number of other forms which 
are sold by many companies but only in 
very small quantities as compared with 
those mentioned above. One form is the 
joint life annuity, either joint immediate 
or joint deferred, which is taken out on 
two or more lives and ceases on the first 
death. We also find a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity which is paid during the 
joint lifetime and then continued until 
the last death. There are survivorship 
annuities, which are merely a form of 
decreasing term insurance; the life of 
one person is insured, subject to med- 
ical examination, and on his death a life 
annuity is payable to a previously des- 
ignated beneficiary. In fact in Massa- 
chusetts they are not considered as an- 
nuities at all but are classified as life 
insurance. The deferred survivorship an- 
nuity provides for an income to a des- 
ignated beneficiary, the income to start 
a specified number of years after the 
death of the insured provided the bene- 
ficiary is then alive. It is used in con- 
nection with insurance ovolicies where 
the proceeds are two be paid over a cer- 
tain period of years, the deferred sur- 
Vivorship annuity providing payments 

Tom the end of the period; the two 
contracts thus assure a life income to 
e beneficiary, with payments guaran- 

eed for a certain period. This arrange- 
ment is similar to the optional method 


of settlement already referred to which 
provides a life annuity with payments 
guaranteed for a certain period. The 
difference between the two is that under 
the deferred survivorship method the 
amount of income is determined at date 
of issue while under the optional meth- 
od of settlement the amount of income 
depends on the age of the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured. With these 
and other forms the agent may occa- 
sionally come in contact, but he need 
not concern himself greatly about them 
until he has a clear understanding of 
the regular immediate and deferred an- 
nuity forms. 


Some Advantages of Annuities 


One of the obvious advantages of an 
immediate annuity is the considerable in- 
crease effected in the investor’s income, 
especially when the annuity is purchased 
at the older ages. Furthermore, the an- 
nuity payments are guaranteed, being 
backed up by the insurance company’s 
entire investments, which have a diver- 
sification unobtainable by the individual 
investor. In addition, the usual ample 
surplus over the company’s liabilities af- 
fords a remarkable degree of security. 
The annuitant, unless he purchases one 
of the refund forms, of course foregoes 
his principal in order to effect the in- 
crease in his income. If he purchased 
an annuity at age 60 his annual annuity 
payments are about 9% of the principal 
he has turned over to the insurance 
company. If purchased at age 70 the an- 
nuity payments are about 13% of the 
principal and if purchased at 80 they are 
about 20%. The investor instead of pur- 
chasing an annuity could, himself, aug- 
ment his investment income each year 
by using up part of his principal, but 
that would be a risky procedure as he 
does not know how long he will live. 
If he were to use part of his principal 
each year, as the insurance company 
does, he would likely find himself faced 
with the prospect of having his prin- 
cipal entirely wiped out before his death 
because he has approximately a fifty- 
fifty chance of outliving his expectation 
of life. Using the principal to augment 
income is a gamble when made by the 
individual. It is a scientific process when 


made by the life insurance company, be- agents will be quick to recognize this 


cause the company deals with groups of 
people and knows, on the average, how 
long they will live. 

Enjoy a Longer Life 

Another advantage of an annuity for 
old age is that the possessors of annui- 
ties, according to the records of insur- 
ance companies, enjoy a longer life than 
those who do not have annuities. The 
lighter mortality experience of annui- 
tant may be partly due, of course, to 
self-selection by prospective purchasers 
of annuities, but aside from such self- 
selection the mental attitude of the an- 
nuitant must be conducive to longevity. 
A person who is receiving from an in- 
surance company a steady, guaranteed 
income for life, can relax and enjoy life 
freed from all the cares and anxieties 
of looking after investments which might 
easily be subject to considerable depre- 
ciation even when care and judgment 
are used in handling them. If worry be- 
gets ill health, surely freedom from wor- 
ry should lengthen the span of life. 

In addition to the foregoing there is 
another reason advanced for the better 
mortality among annuitants. Let us con- 
sider an elderly person living with rela- 
tives, who might reasonably expect to 
share in any estate left at his death. If 
all his funds are used to purchase a 
substantial annuity, then only the insur- 
ance company will profit by his death; 
the relatives can only be interested in 
his living. It must be more pleasant 
to spend one’s declining days with peo- 
ple whose only wish is that you live as 
long as possible. 

Effect on Income Tax 


Another advantage which must not be 
overlooked in connection with annuities 
is the effect on the annuitant’s federal 
income tax. Under present laws, no in- 
come tax is payable until the total annu- 
ity payments exceed the premium paid. 

A similar provision is usually incorpor- 
ated in the various state income tax 
laws. One exception should be noticed, 
namely, the new Intangible Tax Law of 
the State of Ohio. 

The Future of Annuities 

I would repeat that the annuity is 
here to stay. It will henceforth play 
a far more important part in the retire- 
ment program of the American people 
than it has in the past. Wide-awake 





A Boston Window Display 





In the Boston financial and insurance 
district there are always to be seen men 
stopping thoughtfully in front of the 
window display of the Moore & Sum- 


mers general agency of the New England 
Mutual Life—the home office agency at 





97 Milk Street. For some years that 
general agency has used its window to 
display a simple but an effective illustrat- 
ed insurance story. One of the best of 
the recent window displays is reproduced 
on this page. It emphasizes foresight— 
looking at the days ahead. 


fact and prepare themselves to take ad- 
vantage of the increasing demand for 
this service which life insurance compa- 
nies offer. With the increasing demand 
for annuities, some further developments 
in the annuity may be expected. Life 
insurance at first was granted only to 
standard lives. Eventually, however, the 
companies experimented with the grant- 
ing of insurance to substandard lives at 
a suitable extra premium or rating. If 
the sale of annuities becomes sufficient- 
ly general, undoubtedly we will be faced 
with the demand for annuities to im- 
paired lives at somewhat lower rates than 
those charged to standard lives. There 
would not be, however, the same margin 
of safety in substandard annuities as 
there is in the case of substandard life 
insurance, because the trend in the past 
has been for a steady improvement in 
the mortality from time to time. This 
has operated to increase the margin of 
safety of life insurance, whereas under 
annuities it would operate to decrease 
the margin. I know of at least two com- 
panies who have been experimenting 
with the granting of annuities to sub- 
standard lives at a slightly reduced rate. 
If they are successful the plan will like- 
ly be followed by other companies. 
Participating Annuities 

With the progressive improvement of 
mortality in the past, the premiums for 
annuities have increased while the cost 
of life insurance has decreased. The 
lower the mortality the higher the rates 
the company must charge for annuities. 
Although many deferred annuities have 
been sold for some years with participa- 
tion during the deferred period, imme- 
diate annuities have been sold on a non- 
participating basis. The principal sources 
of profit or loss under immediate an- 
nuities arise from mortality and from 
interest earnings, the loading for ex- 
penses being usually just sufficient to 
cover the acquisition cost. Immediate 
annuities do not lend themselves to the 
distribution of mortality profits, but ex- 
cess interest earnings can be readily de- 
termined. If annuities continue to be 
purchased in great volume it would seem 
a logical development that not only de- 
ferred annuities but also immediate an- 
nuities be sold on a participating basis. 
Higher premiums would be charged for 
the annuities by assuming a lower in- 
terest basis. The excess interest earn- 
ings would be a safeguard against an 
adverse mortality experience, the remain- 
ing profit being distributed to the sur- 
viving annuitants. This means, of course, 
that the interest dividends would be paid 
to those who, by surviving, caused the 
mortality loss. One prominent company 
announced in April of this year the in- 
troduction of participating immediate an- 
nuities. The dividends illustrated, de- 
crease from year to year, since the re- 
serve fund naturally decreases as the 
annuitant grows older. In order to avoid 
this decrease in income the company per- 
mits the annuitant to use the dividends 
to purchase additional income. By pur- 
chasing two immediate annuities, the 
dividends on one being taken in cash, 
while the dividends on the other are 
used to buy additional income, a fairly 
level income is produced, according to 
the dividend scale employed. 


A Word of Warning 


In conclusion I would add a word of 
warning. Although the annuity will tin- 
doubtedly be a permanent institution in 
the life of the American people, I would 
caution the agent against being over- 
zealous about annuities to the neglect 
of the life insurance end of his business. 
Generally speaking the annuity is for old 
age. For those who have not yet reached 
a retirement ‘age, the annuity is not a 
substitute for life insurance; it is com- 
plementary to life insurance. The pri- 
mary duty of the agent to such people 
is to educate them to a realization of the 
need for life insurance protection. Hav- 
ing sold the life insurance idea to the 
extent that adequate insurance protec- 
tion has been secured, the agent can 
proceed to sell the idea of building up 
an old age retirement program. 
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IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES — MALES 


THATS WHY THEY ARE 


EASY TO SELL 


The next time you have a prospect 
for a life annuity, it will be worth 
your while to remember this: Phoenix 
Mutual annuities are easy to sell 
because they offer, to an unusual de- 
gree, just what your prospect wants. 


There is the obvious security of a 
contract backed by a conservative 
New England institution with ample 
resources and an 81-year record of 
sound financial service. 


And, of course, high yield adds to 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


their attractiveness. For example, as 
the above chart shows, immediate life 
annuities for men guarantee returns 
which range from 9.4% at age 60 to 
20% at age 80. 


Finally, complete facilities are at 
your disposal. You can assure your 
client of prompt service, the selection 
of a plan to suit his needs, and the 
privilege of having his income paid 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 


Write today for a schedule of rates. 


INSURANCE 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


CO. 
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PRACTICE WHAT [THEY PREACH 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Northwestern Mutual 


The Northwestern Mutual Life fur- 
nishes The Gold Book with these poli- 
cies illustrations in that company: 

Policy No. 8081, issued November 16, 
1864, at age 26 on the Ten Payment Life 
plan; amount $1,000, annual premiums 
$42.82. Ten annual premiums were paid 
amounting to $428.20; dividends, 1867- 
1932 inclusive, $678.30; excess of divi- 
dends over premium payments, $250.10. 
Present death value of policy $1,000, plus 
1932 dividend of $14.46, totaling $1,014.46, 
with sixty-eight years of insurance. 

Policy No. 93,023, issued May 11, 1877, 
on the Fifteen Payment Life plan: age 
33; $2,000; annual premium $76.14; 15 an- 
nual premiums paid at $76.14, $1,142.10. 
Present death value of the policy $2,000; 
additions $2,562; total $4,562 plus the 
final dividend. 

These policies were all issued at the 
time when the company was using the 
Actuaries’ 4% reserve valuation. 


Mutual Benefit 


The history of two Mutual Benefit 
policies follow: 

Policy 1,384,090, issued February 15, 
1929, lapsed February 15, 1930; age at 
entry 37; amount $5,000 on the Twenty 
Payment Life basis; after lapse the in- 
surance was extended for one year 157 
days, expiring July 22, 1931; insured died 
July 8, 1930; and the beneficiary re- 
ceived in settlement $5,041.16; cause of 
death was pellagra. 

Policies 1,412,324 and 5, issued Septem- 
ber 14, 1929, lapsed September 14, 1930; 
age at entry 56; amounts $2,000 and 
$1,000 on the Life Plan; after lapse the 
insurance was extended for 49 and 58 
days, respectively, expiring November 2, 
1930 and November 11, 1930; insured 
died October 25, 1930, and the benefi- 
ciary received in settlement $1,965.67 and 
$983.34, respectively; cause of death was 
valvular heart disease. 








Massachusetts Mutual 

As illustrating how interest prolongs 
the income the Massachusetts Mutual 
furnishes The Gold Book with the his- 
tory of a policy issued September, 1885, 
for $20,000. The illustration follows: 

Payable at insured’s death in annual 
instalments of $1,200 each, as long as 
principal and interest (3% guaranteed) 
will last. 

Following the insured’s death the first 
annual instalment of $1,200 was paid in 
March, 1906. 


Actual Payments to Beneficiary, in 

cluding instalment of March, 1932, 

27 annual instalments of $1,200... .$32,400.00 
Amount still in the company’s hands 


for future payment........-+eeeees 1,613.57 
WE. aswanansdeseancageeeees $34,013.57 

The Contract Guaranteed— 
ee eee 
Total Guaranteed .........cee00. $26,978.61 


Excess over Amount Guaranteed....$ 7,034.96 

(over 26%) 

This excess arises from the fact that 

while interest on balances remaining in 

the company’s hands was guaranteed at 

3%, the actual rate of interest credited 
was, as follows: 


1906 to 1910 ........ 4 % 
eS aeeeeeees 414% 
ES oe 4%4% 
39G5 00 1982 ...00c0 5 % 


From the investment standpoint the 
Company tells The Gold Book of a policy 
for $50,000 issued in January, 1895. The 
sured died in June, 1898, after having 
paid in all $4,153 in premiums. He had 
elected to have the proceeds of his policy 
Paid to his beneficiary in annual instal- 
ments of $3,077.50 each, as long as the 


principal and interest (guaranteed to be 
at least 3%) would last. 

Following his death the first annual 
instalment of $3,077.50 was paid to his 
beneficiary in June, 1898. 

Actual payments to his beneficiary— 
25 Annual Instalments of $3,077.50 


CE 5 6cctccwieesaiantaasaen ease $76,937.50 
Final Instalment, June, 1923......... 1,930.87 
Total Actual Payments.......... $78,868.37 


The Contract Guaranteed— 
21 Annual Instalments of $3,077.50 


CD cc casintie rnb acnaneneewenee $76,937.50 
And a Final Instalment of.......... 2,115.29 
Total Guaranteed Payments...... $66,742.79 


Excess of Actual Payments over 
Amount Guaranteed «2... cc cccccess $12,125.58 
(over 18%) 
This excess arises from the fact that 
while interest on balances remaining in 
the company’s hands was guaranteed at 
3%, the actual rate of interest credited 
was, as follows: 


THOS 00 1990  ccciccvce 4% 
eS eee 414% 
BIS 00 ISRE  vcccvcce 4U%% 
1995: to. 1982). .c.c0s 5 % 
Recapitulation of the Results of Mr. X’s 
Investment 


The return on his original investment 
was 1900%. The annual instalment of 
$3,077.50, which was paid for twenty-five 
years, was over 74% per annum on the 
amount of his investment. The amount 
his beneficiary received in excess of the 
amount of his investment was $74,715.37. 


State Mutual Life 


The following is the record of an Or- 
dinary Life contract in the State Mutual: 
$240 Monthly Income for ten years cer- 
tain and continuous to beneficiary— 











Age—Ins. 51 
Ben. 54 Amount $24,960 
Issued July 29, 1918 
Annual 
Year Premium Dividend 
1918 $1,385.28 = sweccsce 
1919 1,385.28 $180.21 
1920 1,385.28 114.57 
1920 Final 108.50 
Total $4,155.84 $403.28 
Insured died December 7, 1920. 
Settlement 

Interest 
Year *Payments Dividend 
1920 $2,880.00 = = —§ .aeeee 
1921 2,880.00 $ 331.82 
1922 2,880.00 317.44 
1923 2,880.00 283.22 
1924 2,880.00 246.25 
1925 2,880.00 232.04 
1926 2,880.00 190.09 
1927 2,880.00 144.66 
1928 2,880.00 97.86 
1929 2,880.00 49.65 
1930 tie ——~—C=st RW 
Total $31,680.00 $1,893.03 


Benefits to December, 1931 


Sek: TE i550 cacdadnws 403.28 

PONE vase gesccdeesecnene 31,680.00 
$33,976.31 

Tt, TO nn scecnscene 1,893 


.03 
*The payments of $240 monthly will be con- 
tinued until the death of the beneficiary. 
Present value of Life Annuity of $240 month- 
ly based on company’s table of rates is $29,556. 





Northwestern National 


The Northwestern National recently 
paid a claim under its Home Protector 
(Family Income) policy. The beneficiary 
will eventually receive $12,032 altogether, 
the total premium paid having been 
$250.36. The beneficiary was a young 
widow whose husband, a garage mechan- 
ic, died of pneumonia early in March, 
leaving her with a baby son. He had 
taken out a $5,000 Family Income policy 
on the Ten Year plan in April, 1930. 

Claim papers were completed March 
10 and three days later a check for 
$1,655.05 was delivered to the widow, in- 
cluding $1,590 of term insurance pur- 
chased by the first year dividend under 
a special dividend option applicable to 
this policy, $15.05 post mortem dividend, 
and the first monthly payment of $50. In 


addition she will receive a check of $50 
on the first day of each month for nine- 
ty-seven consecutive months and an an- 
nual payment of $65 excess interest ac- 
cording to the company’s present inter- 
est rate, and on April 18, 1940, a check 
for $5, 


Mutual Life 

A man took out a policy in the Mutual 
Life at Age 35. It was a Twenty Year 
Endowment for $1,000. The annual pre- 
mium was $51.47. Total proceeds under 
this policy equalled all the premiums paid 
plus compound interest at 3%. The rec- 
ord of the policy follows: 





Allotted 
Cash Value at Dividend 
In Year Allotment Addition 
1913 $ 7.71 $13 
1914 8.3 13 
1915 8.45 13 
1916 9.09 14 
1917 9.76 15 
1918 9.99 15 
1919 10.73 15 
1920 10.07 14 
1921 11.57 16 
1922 13.74 18 
1923 15.95 21 
1924 17.97 22 
1925 19.47 24 
1926 21.08 25 
1927 22.14 26 
1928 23.42 26 
1929 25.45 28 
1930 26.89 29 
1931 27.82 29 
1932 28.65 
ee $1,000.00 
Additions ....... 404.65 
WD escsasaens $1,404.65 
Aetna Life 


The Aetna Life furnishes The Gold 
Book with a transcript of a policy which 
gave an extraordinary proportionate re- 
turn to premium payment. It was a $10,- 
000 Family Income policy providing for 
an income of a minimum of $10 per thou- 
sand per month from the date of death 
of the insured to a specified anniversary 
of the policy, either the 10th, 15th or 
20th anniversary. Upon the completion 
of the monthly annuity payments the 
face of the policy is paid in one lump 
sum. The actual return amounts to a 
12% per annum income on face amount 
of the policy. The history of the policy 
follows: 

Face Amount $10,000 

Annual Premium, $433. 
RE. os. secsnsuaagcinensce wife, if 
living as each payment becomes due, 
CUE, cicictnninniahiontos daughter. 

Application and Medical Examination 
January 27, 1931; Policy issued with 
date February 3, 1931; Insured born 
September 23, 1880. 

Age 50; occupation—coffee broker. 

Died March 7, 1931. Cause of death, 
heart disease. Collapsed while making a 
purchase in a store in New York and 
died suddenly. 


Payments by Insured 
One Annual Premium ............ $433.00 
Benefits: 
$100 a month, Ist payment March 7, 1931, 
for 118 months pro rated last instalment 
of $86.67 payable January 7, 1941. Princi- 
pal sum $10,000 payable February 3, 1941. 
Total Benefits .......... $11,800.00 


10,000.00 


$21,886.67 
Benefits increased by such excess interest as 
may be allowed each year. 

In discussing this policy the Aetna Life 
said: 

“In this particular instance, the insured 
died a month and four days following the 
issue of the policy. His wife, if living, 
will receive 119 monthly payments, total- 
ing $11,886.67. Since the policy was for 
$10,000, it provides an annuity of $100 
a month. The wife or daughter, if living, 
will receive these monthly payments and 
a check for $10,000 on February 9, 1941, 
all as a result of an investment of $433 


made by the husband less than two 
months before his death. 

It is interesting to note that if the in- 
sured in this particular case had elected 
a 15 Year plan, the total guaranteed pay- 
ments to his family would have been in- 
creased by $6,000 or a total of $27,886.67 
through a larger investment of $475.70, 
the annual premium at age 50 for the 
15 Year plan. Also if he had elected the 
20 Year plan with a premium of $530.20 
rather than $433, the total benefits to the 
family would have amounted to an ad- 
ditional $12,000 or $33,886.67. The bene- 
fits are likely to be increased by ex- 
cess interest since the guarantees are 
based on the 314% reserve. The premium 
paid also included loading for double in- 
demnity and premium waiver.” 


Penn Mutual 


This is the history of Penn Mutual 
policy No. 266,966: 

Issued May 10, 1904, at age 30, for 
$2,000, on the Twenty-Payment Life Rate 
Endowment plan, i. e., dividends to be 
left with the company at interest, to ma- 
ture the policy as an endowment. An- 
nual premium, $67.52. On May 10, 1932, 
twenty-eight years after issuance, the 
policy matured as an Endowment for 
$2,102.39. 





Maturity value .......... $2,102.39 
20 annual premiums..... 1,350.39 


The insured received in ex- 
cess of his premiums...$ 751.99 

In addition, the insured’s beneficiary 
had insurance protection for twenty- 
eight years, between his ages of 30 and 
58, ranging from $2,000 after payment 
of the first premium to over $2,800 in 
the year before maturity as an endow- 
ment. If he had died Ladaee that ma- 
turity, his beneficiary would have re- 
ceived the face of the policy plus the 
accumulated dividends. At maturity he 
received the cash value of the policy plus 
the accumulated dividends, or $2,102.39. 


Atlantic Life 


_The Atlantic Life presents to the con- 
sideration of The Gold Book two cases 
of Twenty Year Endowment with Twen- 
ty Year Accumulation Dividends pay- 
able at death or maturity, each of which 
matured during the lifetime of the in- 
sured. In discussing these policies Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, vice-president, said : 

“Policy No. 12,676, issued 3/18/11 at 
Age 24 in the amount of $1,000. Annual 
premium $49.30. Total premiums paid 
$986. Dividends paid at maturity $571.46 
Total paid at maturity of policy $1,571.46. 

“Policy No. 12,698, issued 3/24/11 at 
Age 27 in the amount of $2,000. Annual 
premium $99.18. Total premiums paid 
$1,983.60. Dividends paid at maturity 
$1,160.90. Total paid policyholder at ma- 
turity $3,160.90. 

“These are typical of a series of 20 
Year Endowment policies issued along 
about the times mentioned and matur- 
ing in 1931 and 1932. In addition to this 
I am stating in the next paragraph brief- 
ly the results under a rather interesting 
policy which matured by death. - 

“This policy was an Ordinary Life 
Non-Participating with Double Benefits 
paid on account of accidental death and 
death in this case was by drowning. Pol- 
icy No. 182,914, issued 7/28/30 to a man 
Age 45, in the amount of $13,000. An- 
nual premium $360.49. Total premiums 
paid $360.49. Non-Participating, there- 
fore no dividends. Death occurred by 
drowning, 8/20/30 and the company paid 
a total of $24,138. On account of a mis- 
statement of age of the insured at the 
time of purchase of this insurance you 
will note the reduction of the total 
amount from $13,000 to $12,069, this 
amount being doubled on acount of ac- 
cidental death.” 
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This striking advertisement is one of 
the series appearing in The Saturday 
Sse, Evening Post and American Magazine. 


HROUGH aggressive national adver- every three families that need and are best 
tising in leading magazines and over the able to buy life insurance! 

i k, The Union Central Life : . 
Columbia network, ait An entirely new method of presentation—as 
delivers a powerful message to millions of ‘ nye ‘ 

re unique as the advertising itself—enables 
n . id . . 
readers and listeners every mont Union Central representatives to cash in to 


This dramatic campaign reaches one out of the fullest extent on this national publicity. 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati 


MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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The FORGOTTEN MAN 
— YOUR POLICYHOLDER 


By Lawrence J. Doolin, 


Consultant, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 


Your policyholders are the ones who 
have given you all your business. They 
are those people in all walks of life who 
have bought life insurance from you. 
Many of them are friends and neigh- 
bors, although some of them were never 
known to you prior to the time you so- 
licited their business. 

Perhaps you gave a good deal of 
thought as to how you might approach 
them prior to the sale. You found out 
all you could about their families, their 
jobs and their circumstances. It is as- 
sumed that you planned your approach 
and your sales presentation, and that 
you built your sales talk around their 
needs for life insurance. 

Your policyholders listened to your ex- 
planation; they accepted your statements 
about your company and your policies ; 
they answered your questions and finally 
responded to your appeal. By so doing 
they acknowledged their faith in you and 
your company and their belief in_the 
value of what you were selling. They 
even paid money to you. 

How Has Faith Been Justified? 


After the evidence of faith what have 
you done,to merit your policyholder’s 
continued faith and confidence? Do you 
know what your policyholder is thinking 
now about you, your company and your 
policy ? 

What has he been told by others? 
What has he read and what does he 
think now that the effect of your pres- 
entation of his insurance needs has worn 
off? Is he still sold on you and your 
company? Does he still realize as strong- 
ly as when he bought of you the reasons 
why he should have your particular pol- 
icy ? ; 

What doubts, what suspicions and mis- 
givings are flitting across his mind? 
What is his reaction when a cold, barren 
premium notice, devoid of any human 
touch, comes to him and says, “Notice 
is hereby given that your premium will 
become due and payable on the date 
given below at the office specified.” 

Since you sold him, possibly he has 
developed many other uses for money 
in keeping with the growing demands 
of his family. Other people have come 
into his life and undoubtedly he has met 
other life insurance salesmen, some of 
whom have tried to sell him. By chance 
someone may have attempted to disturb 
the plan of savings and protection which 
you arranged. Who knows but what he 
has been told, and may be now con- 
vinced, that he could have bought a dif- 
ferent policy, and a better one, from 
someone else and for a smaller deposit ? 


What Is Policyholder’s Situation? 


What has happened to your policy- 
holder of a few months or a few years 
ago? Has he prospered and does he 
need additional protection? Does he need 
a rearrangement of his policies or the 
seneficiary clauses? 

Has he, on the other hand, been com- 
pelled to reduce his expenses, and, if so, 
what can you do to assure the continu- 
ance of his life insurance estate? 

, €ven as some well-meaning policy- 
holders have felt necessary, your client 
has arranged a loan against his policy, 
have you seen him about it, and does 
he realize that the lien may be retired 
immediately or gradually ? 


Much has been said and written dur- 
ing the last two or three years: about the 
value of service commissions and the ne- 
cessity for conserving as well as creating 
business. Salesmen have been urged and 
admonished to conserve while producing 
new business, and a great deal has been 
accomplished. Producers of today prob- 
ably are better trained than ever before, 
and we all look to the future with con- 
fidence in life insurance, inspired by 


premiums. The following means were 
used to restore the policies: 


Explanation of policy............ 207 
Extension of premium............ 143 
EE TE nae: d uke oa ae naceateuwed 89 
ee xe eer 27 
Reduction in amount............ 9 
Change in mode of payment..... 4 


An obvious conclusion is that many 
policyholders, when neglected or forgot- 
ten, fail to remember the important rea- 





our wonderful record. 
If next to the last thing had been 
said about keeping business in 


Of What is he Thinking? 





force, and only one more statement 
could be accepted before the books 
were closed forever, my _ choice 
would be this question, “What is 
your policyholder thinking?” 

Did he decide to lapse his policy 
some months ago? Is he doubtful 
about continuing to pay premiums 
to your company? Has he suffered 
financial difficulties and although he 
wants to maintain his policy, does 
he know about changing the pre- 
mium frequency or the other plans 
of assistance made available by your 
company? What can you, in whom 
he placed his faith and confidence, 
do to help him NOW? 

It has been said that one-half of 
the world does not know what the 
other half thinks. It is conceivable 
that we do not know what half of our 
policyholders are thinking about us, our 
company and our policy. 


Act Immediately 


The best way, and probably the only 
way to find out these things and to serve 
our clients’ best interests, is to go to see 
them now. It is certain that - anything 
that requires as much persuasion to sell 


‘as life insurance needs some persuasion 


to keep it sold. 

Many companies have letters in their 
files which state substantially as follows: 

Gentlemen: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your check in full settlement 
for my endowment policy. I have never 
again seen the representative who sold 
me my policy in your company. All 
these years during which I have paid 
premiums, I would have appreciated a 
little evidence of interest in me as a 
client. I have waited for your agent 
to call to see me, but he has never re- 
turned. 

During this time my insurance re- 
quirements have increased, and, al- 
though frequently it took a good deal 
of persuasion to induce me to buy 
more insurance, yet I have done so. 
Another fellow has looked after me 
and helped me to do such things as 
make a will and arrange suitable set- 
tlement plans. Recently he insured my 
two sons. 

I liked your agent at the time. He 
seemed a friendly sort of fellow, and 
I would have bought my other policies 
from him but I now feel that he for- 
got about me after he delivered my 
first policy. 

He must have been Governor Roose- 
velt’s “forgotten man.” Certain it is that, 
had he been not neglected, he would 
have been a good client. Someone said 
that our competitors build their busi- 
nesses on our policyholders. 


Restoration of Policies 


A salaried reinstator working in New 
York City in 1931 reinstated 479 policies 
for $5,344,000 and collected $87,273 in 





sons which motivated them to buy, and 
frequently only a call on them is suffi- 
cient to restore that belief. 

One company’s agency contract states, 


“Renewal commissions accrue and are 
paid only as the premiums are paid in 
cash to the company and are paid in 
consideration of the agent’s keeping full 
and accurate record of all business done 
hereunder and assisting the company to 
renew the business.” 

The Cream on the Agent’s Milk Bottle 

Renewal commissions really are the 
cream on the salesman’s milk bottle. One 
company told the Research Bureau re- 
cently that it had kept a semi-monthly 
record of reinstatements for several 
months and had found that twice as 
much business was being reinstated the 
last half of the month as was restored 
during the first half. Since then other 
companies have told.us of their similar 
experiences. 

Our interpretation is that the incomes 
of most people are used during the first 
part of each month to meet fixed ex- 
penses and possibly instalments on var- 
ious purchases. Life insurance premiums 
are met with what is left or from funds 
available later in the month. Insurance 
premiums are secondary; therefore, a 
strong appeal is needed and personal 
contact at all times is advisable. 

Frequently, it is certain that a lapse 
is not the fault of the policyholder, but 
rather of the agent. A lapse, in many 
cases, is a mistake; a mistake on the 
part of the salesman who may have for- 
gotten or unintentionally neglected the 
client. 

So why not go over your list of clients 
and ask yourself this question about each 
one, “What is he thinking about me, my 
company and my policy?” If you do 
that, you will uncover many ways in 
which service can be given or offered. 
Probably you will want to schedule your 
work sc as to see one or two clients each 
day. 

Just as this article is being polished 
off, an official of one of the Hartford 
companies dropped into the office and 
told me about a man who bought a $1,000 
policy in 1890. Todav he applied for an- 
other policy. The application papers 
show that in the meantime this “for- 
gotten man” has bought from other com- 
panies over $100,000 of personal insur- 
ance and $3,000,000 of business insurance! 





Fathers and Sons 
(Continued form Page 70) 


up spectacular records in the field of 
athletics. Sheppard Homans won a name 
years ago at Princeton as a_ football 
player and as a wrestler and was named 
by Walter Camp on the All-American 
football team in 1890-91. He did not take 
up golf until some time later but soon 
demonstrated his abilities in this direc- 
tion also. The senior Edmund H. Driggs 
and Richard A. Jones both have also won 
golfing reputations. Mr. Jones has been 
metropolitan indoor champion. 


Eddie Driggs, Jr., is well known in 
Eastern golfing circles, has been ama- 
teur champion of Long Island, New York 
state champion, metropolitan amateur 
champion, and winner of other trophies. 
He has been president of the Long Island 
Golf Association several times. 


Eugene Homans surged into the lime- 
light some years ago as a junior golfer. 
He won the New Jersey state junior 
championship from 1922 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, and in 1926-27 held the metropoli- 
tan New York junior golf title. The fol- 
lowing year he won the metropolitan 
senior title, and in 1930, won a national 
reputation as runner-up to Bobby Jones 
in the national amateur tourney. He has 
also held the North and South amateur 
golf title and has won other honors, 


Richard A. Jones, Jr., like Homans, 
won golfing honors at an early age. He 
was junior champion in Westchester 
County in 1921, and metropolitan junior 
champion, 1923-24. In 1925 he was a 
semi-finalist in the national amateur 
tournament. He also has won the 
Gold Ball championship at Fairfield, 
Conn., and has been a member of the 
Lester Cup team since 1923. He is club 


Protecting Prosperity 
(Continued from Page 49) 


sonable action to be taken in case of 
mortgage debtors and demoristrating the 
probable loss to the banks themselves in 
many cases by ruthlessly demanding in- 
surance reserves and so depriving the 
mortgagors of their life insurance. Whol- 
ly for the united group, the agents inter- 
viewed the bankers. A better under- 
standing on both sides has resulted, and 
many reserves have been saved for in- 
surance and for the good of the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

Concerted Action Through Companies’ 

Organizations 

If there were at hand some organiza- 
tion whose business it was to put this 
plan in operation generally, its good ef- 
fect could be rapidly multiplied. There 
are two organizations—the Association 
of Life Presidents and the American 
Life Convention—whose combined mem- 
bership includes substantially every one 
of our life companies. The excellence 
of their officers and the value of their 
services need no encomium. Do not 
these organizations afford the means of 
concerted action through which lifecom- 
panies may formulate and carry out new 
forms of resistance to withdrawal of re- 
serves? 

True it is that they were not organized 
for this purpose, but conditions change 
and the purpose of these associations 
may well be enlarged. Change is inevi- 
table. More than 2,000 years ago, Herac- 
litus discovered that “permanence is an 
illusion.” This, like most oracular say- 
ings, is a promise or a threat, according 
to your interpretation of it. 





champion of his home club, the West- 
chester Hills, and also of the New York 
Athletic Club. 
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Life Insurance Vigor and Poise 


Life insurance plants are open, there is widespread demand for their product, 
employees are more busily occupied than ever, their credit is at top-notch, and the 
aggressive vigor of their varied operations has been intensified and not abated. 

New business, naturally, has visibly but not disastrously fallen in volume. Loans 
and surrenders, destructive of the protective function, are keeping their respective 
Home Office departments extremely active; but their payment affords the consolation 
that they are alleviating the distress of millions of policyholders and their families. 

While the daily labor of obtaining new business has been going on, and while 
those streams of needed money have been flowing outward to every part of the land— 

New forms of service have been designed, bringing life insurance still closer to the 
life’s needs of our citizens. Sales organizations, directed by our Agency Departments, 
have steadily advanced in efficiency. And today our salesmanship is regarded as a 
standard by executives in many other branches of business. 

The Underwriting Departments, taking counsel in fraternal conferences, have set 
up new measurements of risk. They thus draw still closer to scientific selection. 

Actuarial Departments, always watchful lest unsound liberalities overthrow im- 
perative safeguards, are scrutinizing all conditions that affect the bearing of policy 
provisions upon the financial impregnability of their respective companies. 

Investment departments, with their expert personnels, are investing and reinvest- 
ing with the sharpened and unremitting vigilance that the times demand. 

So long as this mighty business maintains its poise and drives along with the un- 
dauntable spirit it has hitherto manifested,—and though the country should know still 
darker days,—it will continue to produce and to pay, a bulwark of the nation’s finan- 
cial structure and an unsurpassed benefactor of our people. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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Some Distinguished Records of 1932 


(Continued from Page 55) 





Remarkable Non-Lapse Record 
Made by Persistent Follow-up 


Felix U. Levy, R. G. Engelsman agen- 
cy, Penn Mutual Life, New York, joined 
the Penn Mutual in February, 1928, and 
his paid for business with that company 
has been: 1928, $526,000; 1929, $901,050; 
1930, $795,900; 1931, $1,019,587; 1932, first 
five months, $354,388. 

Up to 1931 there were only five lapsed 
cases for $30,000, out of entirety of his 
four years’ business; and only $6,000 was 
surrendered for its cash value. 

So far in 1932 there has been no lapse 
of a regular life insurance policy. One 
Preferred Annuity policy has lapsed, but 
will probably be restored. 

President William A. Law said: “This 
most notable non-lapse record is owing, 
first, to quality of the risks and thor- 
oughness of the selling; second, to a 
simple method used by Mr. Levy for 
preventing lapses. This is the method: 
Before a premium becomes due he inva- 
riably calls upon his policyholder and 
endeavors to interest him in additional 
insurance, either to strengthen the cov- 
erage already existing for a specified ob- 
ject, or to supply a new form of life in- 
surance service.” 





FELIX U. LEVY 


Value of Office Co-operation 


By R. Earl Denman, 


Pacific Mutual Life, Cincinnati 


The Gold Book has asked me how I 
—_ to lead the Pacific Mutual Life in 
For one thing I have learned that co- 
operation with the men in your agency 
is decidedly important. Many a valuable 
tip I have received from the other agents. 


Producers are ready to give other men 


their ideas. Their counsel has often 
helped me. 

I keep a daily record of time accounting 
and have for more than five years. This 
has made me appreciate the dollar value 


of the hour. 


Lots of People Have Money 


By Maurice Linder, 
Williamsburg Agency, N. Y. C., The Travelers 


When I heard that the Travelers field 
force was about to blaze a trail on the 
way back towards economic recovery 
and would devote sixty-eight working 


days to a supreme effort of production 





MAURICE LINDER 


which was also to commemorate the birth 
of the Travelers sixty-eight years ago 
the idea appealed to me in many ways. 
That I led the other producers by pay- 
ing for $889,000 in those sixty-eight 
working days I attribute to these facts: 

The notion that there is a scarcity of 
people with money is not my notion. I 
found them in large numbers. I learned, 
too, that people are more ready to hear 
how they can protect families and busi- 
ness than ever before; so insurance has 
a greater appeal. Retirement Income 
proved especially attractive to the public. 

I might add that I blazed a trail of 
my own by writing some people who 
were either not insured or were inade- 
quately insured. 


A. W. Tell’s Story 


(Continued from Page 55) 





Each week on Saturday afternoon I 
map out my plans for the coming week 
using my monthly prospect list and col- 
lection list in routing myself. Each eve- 
ning I route myself for the following 
day using the weekly list. 

These lists are added to as I find new 
prospects and names are struck off as 
the individuals are seen and either closed 
or put off for future reference. 

By following this plan I always seem 
to have plenty of folk to see. My big 


Former Banker Finds That 


Insurance Best Meets Crisis 


By Leonard L. Rothstein, Home Life, 
Harry Jacoby Agency, N. Y. City 


In the last decade I have been in the 
dress business, building operations, real 
estate and banking. 

Why did I get into life insurance? It 
was because of the depression. Bad 
business conditions make people think. 
When the Broadway National Bank, 
which I had helped to organize, was 
liquidated I began to think of all the 
enterprises in which I had been engaged, 
and realized that in each there was a 
void. While dress manufacturing, bank- 
ing and real estate operation offered me 
opportunities to make money none of- 
fered me a guarantee of protection. | 
had invested time, labor, money in each, 
but when I needed money urgently I had 
to turn to another source which I had 
not previously thought of as an invest- 
ment. I found that. I could borrow on 
my own life insurance policies. Stocks 
might crash, banks might close, but my 
insurance was safe and sound. It took 
care of me when I needed financial pro- 
tection. 

In all my years of experience in the 
business and financial world I learned 
that success, to a great extent, depended 
upon the reserve one has in time of 
emergency. When you thought you were 
sitting on top of the world, something 
happened—a smash, a customer in bank- 
ruptcy, reverses in which heavy financial 
losses were sustained. If lucky enough 
to have adequate protection you were 
able to pull yourself out of the wreck. 
Without that reserve or protection you 





LEONARD L. ROTHSTEIN 


were ruined. I have been a personal 
witness to many failures in business be- 
cause of this lack of adequate protectior. 
And so, when I began to look about for 
another career I determined to sell in- 
surance protection. 


When People Want Something 
They Will Find Means To Get It 


By Bess E. Galerstein, 
Rosenstein Agency, New York 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


From 1920, her second year in life un- 
derwriting, through 1929 Miss Bess E. 
Galerstein of the Rosenstein Agency, New 
York, averaged a paid production of 
$152,800 each year, representing 33 cases. 
In 1930, she increased her annual volume 
to $260,500, in 1931 she passed the Half- 
Million mark, and her production for the 
first half of 1932 totals more than $300,000. 

I think I can attribute the fact that 
I did a large volume of business this 
present year to three reasons: 

First, I got a couple of good breaks— 
or perhaps the cumulative value of my 


years ‘in ‘the insurance business is now 
beginning to show results. 

Second, I have just begun to realize 
that women—secretaries, social workers, 
school teachers, etc., are excellent pros- 
pects for Annuities so that now no girl 
making $30 or more per week is exempt 
from being an Annuity prospect. 

Third, I have realized that when peo- 
ple want something they will always find 
the money for it. Therefore, I have re- 
cently been stressing the property value 
of life insurance and by so doing have 
made my prospects want it. 





jroblem has been for years, not one of 
whom to see, but how and so arrange my 
time in order to see all the folk whom I 
wish to see. 

I can seldom close a case on first in- 
terview. I have to get acquainted, gain 
a man’s confidence and learn something 
about him by visiting with him. I like 
to let him do most of the talking and 
learn something about his plans and as- 
pirations and incidentally the amount of 
life insurance which he has and with 
what companies. Then if I feel that his 
finances will permit it and if I can sell 
myself on his need for insurance or ad- 
ditional life insurance I go back and lay 
a plan before him which will insure the 
carrying out of his plans and aspira- 


tions aforementioned. P 

I have no “Pet” policies. It seems to 
me that it is just as inconsistent for a 
life insurance man to have a pet policy 
as it would be for a doctor to use the 
same prescription for each disease that 
he treats. Why not use the doctor’s sys- 
tem; diagnose your case and then pre- 
scribe accordingly. We have scores of 
policies to be used for different pur- 
poses. 

In talking with a prospect I try to tell 
the story of life insurance in the sim- 
plest everyday terms and show how it 
will fill a need for him. I find that if a 
man understands how life insurance 
functions he will buy, if he has the 
money. 
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A Story to Warm 
the Cockles of Your Heart 


A Vice-President recently read to a conference of New York Life Officers a letter 
from the widow of a policyholder whose policy had lapsed. She said: “I know he 
had let it lapse . . . he could hardly get enough money to buy bread for us. .. . 
I am a widow with four children. . . . I have not a dollar, and no job... .” 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice-President said, “Extended 
Insurance was in force. We shall pay $5,035.58.” There were exclamations and 
smiles of relief. The Chairman clapped his hands! 


After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “I could hardly believe my eyes... 


a check for $5,035.58. . . . No one but a penniless widow can tell you what this 
check means to me... . I hope to be able to educate each one of these children. 
.. . Best of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together . . . at home.” 


(The insured was notified that extended insurance would run to Dec. 8, 1933, 
but apparently had not told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that the agent recommended a life policy and not 
term insurance! 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 


Madison Square 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Property Accumulation 
Trend Began in 16th Century 


The creation of life insurance estates 
by so large a proportion of the people 
and the safety and security of these es- 
tates under the system of legal reserve 
life insurance constitutes one of the most 
encouraging factors in the modern social 
order. The ability of the individual to 
accumulate an estate—even the right to 
do so—is of comparatively late origin in 
the range of human history. 

The great British economist John 
Maynard Keynes says that there was no 
very great change in the standard of liv- 
ing of the average man in the civilized 
centers of the earth from the earliest 
times of which we have record down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
There were ups and down certainly. 
Some periods were better than others. 
But there was no real progress. The 
modern age opened, in the opinion of 
Mr. Keynes, with the accumulation of 
capital which began in the 16th century. 


The Beginnings of Private Property 


One can get some idea of the place 
that life insurance has in human affairs 


Rosalie Higgins’ Story 
(Continued from Page 76) 


a certain excitement about it that ap- 
peals to one’s gambling instinct. 

It takes me back to my childhood days 
when I opened a prize box with trem- 
bling fingers, wondering what the treas- 
ure inside would be. 

I have found the telephone method of 
making appointments successful even in 
cases of absolutely cold contact. To cite 
several: I recently called the president 
of a woman’s organization, who also oc- 
cupied an excellent executive position in 
business. She had an Annuity, but I had 
a pleasant chat with her, with the result 
that she gave me the list of members of 
this club with their addresses. They 
were all professional women, and she 
personally went over this list with me, 
selecting those she considered the most 
likely prospects. How is that for co- 
operation from a perfect stranger? 

In another instance, I telephoned a 
woman executive holding a splendid po- 
sition, only to find she, too, had an An- 
nuity. I then asked her, since she had 
thought well enough of an Annuity to 
purchase one, if she would speak to some 
of the women in her firm, and said that 
I would write her a letter and send her 
some Annuity folders if she would give 
them out for me. She was very gracious 
over the telephone; agreed; I sent for 
the booklets, and several sales resulted. 

Vision 

In closing, a word about the future. 
A quote is essential, but first we must 
have vision. 

There are not surprises to him who has 
ordered his life: 
Who planted the tree at his window 
ledge is not 
Surprised that birds should come sing- 
ing there. 


Who nurtured the shrub by his garden 
wall is 


Not surprised when the roses bloom. 


uae set his tent by heaven-blue lake is 
ot surprised at morn that great white 
Swans are resting near. 


Who plans flowers in his door-yard 
First nurtured them in his soul. 


Long ere the magnolia waved o’er my 
estate, 
1 caught the scent of the redolence 
nd heard the birds singing in its 
branches. 


today by turning back to the time when 
the idea of accumulating property began. 
The first private property was in objects 
forming part of the person such as weap- 
ons and ornaments made by the possess- 
or himself and generally buried with him. 
Historians attribute to the taste for 
property the formation of the family and 
its differentiation from the clan. The 
first advance toward the family grouping 
followed the first cultivation of the com- 
mon soil as a supplement to hunting ard 
fishing. The domestication of certain ani- 
mals gave a great stimulus to this cul- 
tivation of the soil. Domestic animals 
became a form of property that repre- 
sented a degree of wealth. Livestock 
could be accumulated or transferred to 
another. Subsistence then came gener- 
ally from fields and flocks instead of 
from hunting and fishing. 


Next it became necessary to regulate 
the right of landed property. The same 
course was followed among all races. At 
first the soil was cultivated in common. 


Soliciting 


(Continued from Page 65) 
ple. This is a favorable indirect pub- 
licity. 

Farmers Are Courteous 

It is not a difficult matter to contact 
prospects on a farm. Farmers as a rule 
are very courteous and gentlemanly in 
their treatment of strangers, even the 
one who has something to sell. I rarely 
endeavor to close on the first interview. 
I want the prospect to know as much or 
more about me than I know of him. I 
am willing that he shall take time to in- 
vestigate if he so desires. Low pressure 
salesmanship will produce a higher grade 
of business with the farmer than the 
high pressure type. 

The matter of the permanency of the 
business should be always uppermost in 
our minds and we cannot expect work 
done hurriedly to be always well done. 
In fact, almost always it is not well sold. 
It is best to confine your soliciting to 
one plan of policy when working with 
rural folks. Twenty years ago I sold Or- 
dinary Life and Twenty Payment Life 
with the accelerative, paid up and en- 
dowment features. Results under this 
plan of insurance with my company have 
proven very satisfactory. Twenty pay- 
ment life policies have become fully paid 
with the fifteenth premium payment; 
whereas, the company’s estimate was set 
at sixteen payments. It has been my 
pleasure to present many farmers with 
paid-up policies one year prior to the 
time they had expected the policy to 
pay up. In addition to this splendid re- 
sult, there has been a substantial amount 
of surplus left over to assist in getting 
the policyholder started with a new con- 
tract. 


What He Is Now Featuring 


At the present time I am featuring 
long term endowments and Retirement 
Income. A large number of people both 
in the cities and towns and the country 
are commendably selfish—more interest- 
ed in life than in death—they desire pro- 
tection for both ends of life. They are 
especially interested in benefits derived 
should they live to mature their policies. 
This plan of insurance has always prov- 
en the most satisfactory to the insured 
and to the agent from the renewal 
standpoint. Too large a diversification 
of policies in a rural neighborhood is 
very likely. to lead to misunderstandings 
as to which is the best plan of policy for 
one to carry. It is much better to have 
relatives and neighbors in the same com- 
munity as near as possible invest their 


Then, in order to satisfy the tendency 
toward individualism there were period- 
ic allotments, the use of a plot being 
given to each family for a limited pe- 
riod. These family groups tended to 
unite for mutual protection and they be- 
came the first communities. 


Common People Could Not Own Prop- 
erty Under Feudal System 


This definite trend toward the accu- 
mulation of personal property was im- 
peded in those countries in which the 
feudal system became organized. There 
the sovereign, having claimed the emi- 
ment domain, only ceded it to his vassals 
in exchange for services. Under the 
feudal system the serfs attached to the 
soil owned nothing. They could not even 
marry without their lord’s consent. The 
structure of feudal society had at the top 
the sovereign, who was the theoretical 
proprietor of-all lands in the kingdom. 
Beneath this master was the whole scale 
of the hierarchy. It was a society in 
which each was master of those below 
him and servant of those above. Land 
was not saleable. Movable property 
alone could be sold. Gradually the serfs 
passed from the condition of being taxed 
at will by their masters to that of being 
taxed at a valuation. They came to 
possess and transmit property under re- 
strictions. Feudal serfdom was based on 
the granting of a benefit on conditions 
of either a quit-rent or some personal 


Farmers 


money in the same plan of contract. This 
arrangement saves time for the agent, 
eliminates misunderstandings and makes 
for permanent business all around. 


Importance of Dealing With Well- 
Established Agents 


You often hear the statement that it 
makes very little difference where one 
buys his insurance since the policies of 
all companies are standard. To a certain 
extent, of course, this is a true state- 
ment. There are many excellent compa- 
nies. One would make no mistake in se- 
curing a policy in any one of them. The 
difference is not so much in the written 
contract, when it comes to the matter of 
service, as in the agent’s unwritten ob- 
ligation to give future service and con- 
sideration to his client—the policyholder. 
Premium extensions, changes of benefi- 
ciary, changes in the method of applying 
surplus, settlement option arrangements 
and many other matters require the serv- 
ice of a trained underwriter and one who 
is permanently located. It is just as im- 
portant to do business with a well-estab- 
lished agent as with a well established 
company. 

The conservation of business, preven- 
tion of lapses and reinstatement of lapsed 
policies is a big item in the every day 
routine of the agricultural agent at this 
time. This phase of the business, in 
rural sections; at all times must be fol- 
lowed up carefully and given constant at- 
tention. It takes so little of adversity to 
bring complete discouragement to some 
country folk, while others surmount veri- 
table mountains of trouble. Human na- 
ture is the same everywhere you find 
it. Rural folk make no claim for all the 
virtues that go to make up an ideal list 
of policyholders, nor need they admit that 
they possess more of the faults to which 
such a list is subject. Any list of policy- 
holders during these times will warrant 
constant and careful consideration in or- 
der to prevent an unusual number of sur- 
renders and lapses. There is no set rule 
to follow in preventing lapses and sur- 
renders more applicable to all classes of 
policyholders than that of personal con- 
tact with the agent who wrote the busi- 
ness. Where this is impossible a well- 
worded telegram or long-distance phone 
call is advisable. 

One Policy Re-instated Eleven Times 

We have in this office the record of a 
$2,000 policy issued in 1908, and settled 
as a death claim early in 1930, that had 
been reinstated eleven times through 
correspondence and by personal call. Not 


service in turn. In its early form the 
vassal owed military service to his mas- 


er. 

The feudal system of property was it- 
self undermined by the constant progress 
of individualism. The primitive notion 
of communal property was effaced. In- 
dividualism brought into the picture the 
great landlords who cultivated their do- 
mains by slaves or hired laborers or by 
rent-paying farmers. 


Real Accumulation Came with 
Industrial Age 

The advent of the industrial age gave 
great stimulus to the means of accumu- 
lating property and wealth but, as Mr. 
Keynes has pointed out, this is of com- 
paratively recent origin considered from 
the standpoint of the whole range of 
human history. As he says in his book, 
“Essays In Persuasion,” the modern age 
opened with the accumulation of capital 
which had its beginning in the sixteenth 
century and the benefits of which began 
to be shared by the mass of people in 
the eighteenth century. 

So, the ease with which an estate may 
be created by the individual through life 
insurance today taken in conjunction 
with the security of that estate under 
the system of carefully regulated legal 
reserve life insurance, makes one of the 
most stimulating and encouraging pages 
in the whole range of human history. 








a profitable experience for the agent, un- 
tess he realized a certain satisfaction 
from work well done when he received 
a letter of genuine appreciation a few 
days later from the widow. 

Here’s another rather unusual. An 
automobile dealer in a small town near 
by passed on. His $5,000 policy less pre- 
mium loans was settled for $4,500. He 
had been reinstated five times in seven 
years. His widow made the following 
comment on receiving the check: “I am 
so glad you insisted on Henry keeping up 
this policy. He surrendered the others. 
Now I can pay off the mortgage | put 
on my home to help out at the garage.” 
She had purchased a modest little home 
with the proceeds of her first husband’s 
life insurance. Had her second husband 
been left to work out his own premium 
problems he would have left his widow 
homeless. 

In September of 1923, accompanied by 
a physician I drove thirty miles into the 
country and secured reinstatement of an 
$8,000 contract on the life of a large farm 
operator. In July of the next year he 
passed on. His widow is still receiving 
$100 per month under our Insurance 
Conservation Settlement plan. She deed- 
ed the large farm to creditors; purchased 
eighty acres near Watertown; started 
the four youngest of nine children to 
high school; sent two of her daughters 
to a teachers’ college, and now their 
earnings can take the place of the in- 
surance check which must soon be dis- 
continued. I could write of scores of 
similar cases but space does not permit. 
Try always and everywhere to keep your 
policyholders on the books. Don’t let 
them surrender. The word “surrender” 
may have its place as a military term, 
but there should be no place for it in 
life insurance. 

The Future 

What of the future in this business for 
the rural solicitor? Just this: Since ag- 
riculture was the first great industry to 
feel the effects of depression, so also it 
should be one of the first—if not the 
first—to sense a feeling of recovery. 
Right now hog prices have recovered 
from 50 to 75% from the 1932 low. To- 
day’s paper carries an Associated Press 
dispatch to the effect that there is 
“Nearly four million drop in young pig 
crop reported by Department of Agri- 
culture,” and the information is given 
that South Dakota’s production is off 
40%. A bumper crop is in prospect 
throughout the entire Northwest. Even 
at poor prices, if they do prevail, there 
will be lots of money in the country. I 
feel reasonably certain that every wide- 
awake rural agent is to get his share of 
it, and give a commodity very much 
worth while in return. 


i 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 











TO RECOVERY 


One of the most encouraging factors in the road through reconstruc- 
tion to recovery is our individual recognition of the fact that nostrums, quack 
theories or governmental cure-alls will not solve our individual problems. 
Americans are employing individual courage, capacity for hard work, effort 
and foresight to solidly build prosperity on foundations that are permanent 
and strong. At the same time we recognize that facilities for permanently 
profitable activity are essential factors in the success of the individual. 
National Life of the U. S. of A. representatives have: 


New Retirement Income contract 

Up-to-the-minute Juvenile Insurance 

Term Expectancy 

Modified Life 

Family Income Policy 

Accident and Health in Combination with Life 

Liberal Underwriting with Non-Medical and Substandard 

New Guaranteed Low Cost Full Level Premium Policy contracts 

Excess interest payments on income settlements and funds left 
on deposit 


Participation on Full Level Premium Limited Payment Policies 
after completion of premium paying period 


Prompt, efficient service to Representatives, Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries. 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 
President Executive Vice-President 


29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A Fine OLD Company for Ambitious YOUNG Men 
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WISDOM OF 


DMUND 


One of the ablest thinkers Britain has 
known, a trenchant philosopher and pro- 
found political writer, wus the sagacious 
statesman Edmund Burke who died in 
1797 after greatly influencing the thought 
and political conduct of his period. His 
speeches and his writings have been gath- 
ered in many volumes. His observations 
are as full of wisdom today as they were 
in the eighteenth century. A few of his 
thoughts follow: 

Difficulty is a severe instructor. He 
that wrestles with us &trengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our an- 
tagonist is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an 
intimate acquaintance with our object, 
and compels us to consider it in all its 
relations. It will not suffer us to be 
superficial. 





Mere parsimony is not economy. It is 
separable in theory from it; and, in fact, 
it may or it may not be a part of econ- 
omy, according to circumstances.. Ex- 
pense, and great expense, may be an 
essential part in true economy. If par- 
simony were to be considered as one of 
the kinds of that virtue, there is, how- 
ever, another and an higher economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists, not in saving, but in selection. 
Parsimony requires no providence, no 
Sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, 
and that not an instinct of the noblest 
kind, may produce this false economy in 
perfection. The other economy has 
larger views. It demands a discriminat- 
ing judgment, and a firm, sagacious 
mind. It shuts one door to impudent im- 
portunity, only to open another, and a 
wider, to unpresuming merit. 





We cannot be too liberal in our gen- 
eral wishes for the happiness of our 
kind. But on all questions on the mode 
of procuring it for any particular com- 
munity we ought to be fearful of admit- 
ting those who have no interest in it, or 
who have perhaps an interest against it, 
into the consultation. Above all, we can- 
not be too cautious in our communica- 
tion with those who seek their happiness 
by other roads than those of humanity, 
morals, and religion. 





Manners are of more importance than 
laws. Upon them, in a great measure, 
the laws depend. The law touches us 
but here and there, and now and then. 
Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt 
or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air 
we breathe in. They give their whole 
form and color to our lives. According 
to their quality, they aid morals, they 
ppely them, or they totally destroy 

em. 





_ What is the education of the general- 
ity of the world? Is it reading a parcel 
of books? No. Restraint of discipline, 
emulation, examples of virtue and jus- 
tice, form the education of the world. 
- . . Example is the school of man- 
kind and they will learn at no other. 





The only method which has ever been 
found effectual to preserve any man 
against the corruption of nature and ex- 
ample is an habit of life and commu- 
nication of councils with the most virtu- 
ous and public-spirited men of the age 
you live in. Such a society cannot be 
kept without advantage, or deserted with- 
out shame. 


In a small degree, and conversant in 
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little things, vanity is of little moment. 
When full-grown, it is the worst of vices, 
and the occasional mimic of them all. 
It makes the whole man false. It leaves 
nothing sincere or trustworthy about 
him. His best qualities are poisoned and 
perverted by it, and operate exactly as 
the worst. 





Fraud and prevarication are servile 
vices. They sometimes grow out of the 
necessities, always out of the habits, of 
slavish and degenerate spirits; and on 
the theatre of the world, it is not by as- 
suming the mask of a Davus or a Geta 
that an actor will obtain credit for man- 
ly simplicity and a liberal openness of 
proceeding. It is an erect countenance, 
it is a firm adherence to principle, it is 
a power of resisting false shame and 
frivolous fear, that assert our good faith 
and honor, and assure us the confidence 
of mankind. 





Early activity may prevent late and 
fruitless violence. 





Men are in public life as in private; 
some good; some evil. The elevation of 
the one and the depression of the other 
are the first objects of all true policy. 





Men remain what the bulk of us ever 
must be when abandoned to our vulgar 
(common) propensities without guide, 
leader or control. That is, made to be 
full of a blind elevation in prosperity; 
to despise untried dangers; to be over- 
powered with unexpected reverses; to 
find no clew in a labyrinth of difficulties; 
to get out of a present inconvenience 
with any risk of future ruin; to follow 
and to bow to fortune; to admire suc- 
cessful, though wicked enterprise; and 
to imitate what we admire. In a mass 
we cannot be left to ourselves. We must 
have leaders. If none will undertake to 
lead us right we shall find guides who 
will contrive to conduct us to shame and 
ruin. 





A very great part of the mischiefs that 
vex the world arises from words. People 
soon forget the meaning, but the impres- 
sion and the passion remain. 





To provide for us in our necessities is 
not in the power of government. It would 
be a vain presumption in statesmen to 


think they can do it. The people main- 
tain them, and not they the people. 





I had rather be thought insane in my 
charity than rational in my malice. 





To complain of the age we live in, to 
murmur at the present possessors of 
power, to lament the past, to conceive 
extravagant hopes of the future, are the 
common dispositions of the greatest part 
of mankind. Such complaints and hu- 
mors have existed in all times. Yet, as 
all times have not been alike, true po- 
litical sagacity manifests itself in distin- 


guishing that complaint which only char- 
acterizes the general infirmity of human 
nature, from those which are symptoms 
of the particular distemperature of our 
air and season. 





_ Men are too apt to be deceitful enough 
in their professions of friendship, and 
this makes a wise man walk with some 
caution through life. Such professions, 
in some cases, may be even a ground for 
further distrust. But when a man de- 
clares himself your unalterable enemy! 
No man ever declared to another a ran- 
cor towards him which he did not feel. 


Has Written Over 11,000 Policies 




















GEORGE M. PARKS 


How many insurance policies can an 
industrious, capable insurance agent 
write in the course of a lifetime? 

George M. Parks of Providence, R. I, 
has written more than 11,000 policies and 
he is still going strong. 

He is entering his thirty-fifth year of 
production and has often led the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of which company 
he is general agent as well as being such 
an extraordinary producer. 

Was a Home Office Man 

Parks was with the home office when 
he decided that he could sell. He went 
to Providence in August, 1897, to take 
charge of the Providence agency. j 

Up to December 31, 1931, he had writ- 
ten 10,838 policies, for a total of $68,- 
333,834. 

Here are some outstanding features of 
his record: 


Each year he averaged 318 policies 

His paid-for business averages $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

On the basis cf 285 working days in 
a year his average for 9,690 days has 
been more than one policy a day for ap- 
proximately $7,000 each day. But as he 
has taken several European trips the av- 
erage per day is really in excess of 


$7,000. 
Record Tabulation 


There follows a tabulation of the in- 
dividual business done by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual general agent from August 
17, 1897, to December 31, 193i. This 
year’s business has not been tabulated. 











Mrs.Gunn’s Record 


(Continued from Page 73) 


insurance. Quietly watching her he had 
developed such an interest in the busi-, 
ness that he abandoned his original vo- 
cation and is now with the Paul F. Clark 
agency. This year he took the trip with 
his mother to Bald Peak Country Club, 
an award which goes every year to con- 
test winners in the Clark agency. 

Mrs. Gunn likes contests; thinks they 
are stimulating; has won many trophies. 
Proudest is she of the 1930 prize won 
for “co-operation, loyalty and industry.” 

Though she is going along steadily in 
the $200,000 to quarter million class this 
woman who has achieved what to many 
women would be the impossible does not 
believe she will ever be what she terms 


Number of Delivered 

Year Policies Business 
1897 * 14 $ 34,500 
1898 58 185,750 
1899 96% 279,500 
1900 148 475,250 
1901 143 513,850 
1902 207% 566,590 
1903 196% 743,060 
1904 223% 738,107 
1905 240 882,988 
1906 257 1,110,324 
1907 230 902,331 
1908 253% 922,337 
1909 264 1,096,287 
1910 309 1,290,781 
1911 294 1,166,121 
1912 287% 1,306,340 
1913 320 1,432,308 
1914 350% 1,563,250 
1915 378 1,677,008 
1916 366 1,771,120 
1917 372 2,275,504 
1918 386 3,223,991 
1919 468% 4,020,700 
1920 484 3,733,180 
1921 437% 2,841,222 
1922 38414 2,961,452 
1923 435% 3,147,990 
1924 4HY% 4,572,312 
1925 534 4,232,888 
1926 503 3,947,121 
1927 443 3,423,751 
1928 339 3,324,202 
1929 388 3,443,447 
1930 368% 2,544,040 
1931 245% 2,018,732 
Aug. 17, 1897 
to Dec. 31, 1931 10,852 $68,368,334 
* Aug. 17 to Dec. 31. 

“a pre-eminently successful business 


woman.” She writes mostly small poli- 
cies because she likes the persenal, touch 
of seeing many people and having a lot 
of policyholders whose problems are very 
human problems. Solving problems is a 
talent in which she has been well 
schooled. 

Her comment on the future is this: 

“Retirement? I’d like the chance to 
find out whether I would enjoy it or not, 
but I don’t believe I ever will. I am 
much too interested in people and in my 
business. I love it and wouldn’t exchange 
it for any other vocation in the world. 
In most professions a woman past °40 
goes down hill instead of up. In life 
insurance I believe a woman could write 
as much business when 65 as at 35. It 
all depends on your determination and 
your confidence in yourself.” 


CRA 
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In 1864 when The Travelers Insurance 
Company began business the country 
had not yet been spanned by railroads. 
Life Insurance was largely burial in- 
surance, bought in small policies by a 
small percentage of the population. 
The business has come a long way 
since then and today Life insurance is 


at once a complete system of saving, 
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protection and investment for millions 
of individuals and their families—a 
cherished possession of business men, 
professional men, and salaried workers, 
alike. 

The three-fold financial service is 
today available in a variety of forms, 
adjustable to each man’s needs and 


check book. Combinations of Insur- 


ance and Annuities with infinite varia- 
tions in trust agreements make the 
contracts of The Travelers universally 
applicable. 

These contracts may be purchased 
outright for a single premium or with 
the cost spread over a period of years 
and payable annually, semi-annually, 


quarterly or monthly. 





T H E 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoMPANY 


HARTFORD 
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T RA VE L EE R-S 


THE TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


‘THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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THOUGHTS 


of the MOMENT 








Sane of assets and an excess of depend- 
able income over all needs for liquid funds are 
factors which have enabled life insurance companies 
to meet the extraordinary demands of the times and 
to enhance the feeling of confidence which the public 
has had for the institution. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a background of over 89 years of continuous 
public service based upon that sort of financial 
integrity. 
The Company is represented in the field by men and 
women who are proud of the work that they are 
doing to build up and strengthen American family 
life. 
Men and women of that type are not only selling life 
insurance to-day; they are establishing a firm backlog 
for future increases which will result from the greater 
confidence that the people now have in life 
insurance. 








The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 34 Nassau Street, New York City 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
















































Equitable Greetings to “Gold Book” Readers 




















An Equitable Annuity puts 
GOLD IN YOUR PURSE 
When there’s 


SILVER IN YOUR HAIR 


A comparatively small sum set aside each year for an Equitable Retirement 
Annuity will guarantee you a fixed monthly income of $100, $200, $300 or $500 
for life, beginning at any age after 50. Suitable for the individual, or for the joint 
support of a man and wife. If preferred, the annuity may be purchased by a 
lump-sum payment. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THomas I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 





The Life Annuity is but one of the many forms 
of Self-Income and Life Insurance service 

















available through The Equitable 
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Selling Life Insurance Today 
















HE Life Insurance salesman finds that prospects today have 
learned, perhaps by bitter experience, that insurance provides 
a safe means to establish financial security for themselves and their 
families—more desirable than their former methods through in- 


dividual investment. 


With adequate knowledge of a prospect’s business and family con- 
ditions, an underwriter can foster an appreciation of a well-rounded 
program of insurance in which it would have been difficult to 


interest him a few years ago. 


Real sales methods have been developed by many an insurance 
man under the present economic conditions, and have proved that sell- 
ing a properly planned program, adapted to fit the prospect’s needs, is 
far more profitable than the former efforts to merely “place a policy’— 
more profitable because it is both better service to the public and 


better business for his company. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. it 
Pacific Coast Head Office Canadian Head Office 
San Francisco Ottawa 





























